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Art I—THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN: DAR- 
WIN, HUXLEY AND LYELL. 


Part II. 


Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature ; by Tuomas H. 
Huxiey, F. R.8., F.L.8. D. Appleton & Co. New York: 
1863. 


Tus work is especially designed for the popular mind. The 
author tells us, at the start, that he proposes to unfold his ar- 
gument and set forth his facts, “‘in a form intelligible to those 
who possess no special acquaintance with anatomical science.” 
Throughout his work, he carefully endeavors to bring his sub- 
ject within the scope of the unlearned, though, at the same 
time, he affects to discuss it scientifically. 

He had previously made an effort to influence the minds o 
the working classes of England, by oral and published Lectures 
“on the Origin of Species,” in which he studiously seeks to 
disseminate the atheistical views embraced in Darwin’s hypoth- 
esis, which we have already reviewed, in Part I. of this Essay. 

In the present work, he continues this effort to bias the pop- 
ular mind in favor of the doctrine of transmutation of species ; 
and by an argument addressed to the unlearned, he aims to 
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prove that Man is either the lineal descendant from the Gorilla, 
or the progeny of a common stirps. 

His book is divided into three parts :-— 

Part I. is a pleasant treatise ‘‘On the Natural History of the 
Man-like Apes,”—the evident intention of which is, to awaken 
an interest in his subject in the mind of the public, and pre- 
pare it for a favorable reception of his views. In regard to it 
we have nothing to say. 

Part III. treats of the immense antiquity of some fossil re- 
mains of Man, with a view to establish the existence of a pre- 
Adamite race, holding a middle position between men and 
apes. As the same subject is more fully treated by Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his “‘ Antiquity of Man,” we will reserve our stric- 

yeu, , 
tures on that head till we come to review his work. 

Part II. of Mr. Huxley’s book is by far the most important 
part, and contains all the evidence and the argument by which 
he attempts to establish his proposition. We shall therefore 
deal with this portion only,— the first Part being merely in- 
troductory, and the last, an application of his peculiar views, 

Mr. Huxley opens his subject with these imposing words : 

“The question of questions for mankind,—the problem which under- 
lies all others, and is more deeply interesting than any other,—is the 
ascertainment of the place which Man occupies in nature, and of his 
relation to the universe of things. Whence our race has come; what 
are the limits of our power over nature, and of nature’s power over 
us; to what goal we are tending ;—are the problems which present 
themselves anew, and with undiminished interest, to every man born 
in the world.”—page 71. 


This statement is undoubtedly true in regard to Man’s posi- 
tion as an intellectual and spiritual being ; but itis in no man- 
ner true in regard to his anatomical position in the Animal 
Kingdom, as determined by his structural affinities to the 
brutes,—which is the only view of the question taken by Mr. 
Huzley. 

lie not only rejects from this question all recognition of 
Man’s existence as a spiritual being, which alone gives it im- 
portance, but he also speaks, with ill-concealed contempt, of 
that Revelation which his spiritual nature demands, and 
which human reason declares to be the only source from which 
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any positive information can be derived in regard to the origin 
of our race, and the goal to which we are tending. It would 
seem to be a self-evident truth, that no power, save the Cre- 
ator, can reveal the secret of man’s origin, or his future des- 
tiny. Whether he has made such a revelation or not, is a fair 
subject for argument ; but if He has not, then we must ne- 
cessarily be satisfied to remain in ignorance, for human inves- 
tigation is incompetent to solve the problem. 

Mr. Huxley gives us to understand, at the outset, that his . 
effort is antugonistic to Revelation, and seems to think that 
his scepticism redounds to the credit of his originality as a sci- 
entific investigator. In connection with the passage above 
quoted, he adds :-— 

“‘ Most of us, shrinking from the difficulties and dangers which be- 
set the seeker after original answers to these riddles, are contented to 
ignore them altogether, or to smother the investigating spirit, under 
the feather-bed of respected and respectable tradition. But, in every 
age, one or two restless spirits, blessed with that constructive genius 
which can only build on a secure foundation, or cursed with the mere 
spirit of scepticism, are unable to follow in the well-worn and com- 


fortable track of their forefathers and contemporaries, and, unmindful 
of thorns and stumbling blocks, strike out into paths of their own.” 


He thinks the importance of such an inquiry as he proposes, 
is intuitively manifested by the ‘‘sudden and profound mis- 
trust of time-honored theories and strongly-rooted prejudices,” 
awakened in the least thoughtful man when “ brought face to 
face with these blurred copies of himself,”’—the man-like 
Apes ; but, “for all who are acquainted with the recent pro- 
” such mis- 
trust of honored theories and dim suspicion of man’s true po- 


gress of the anatomical and physiological sciences, 


sition in nature, become conclusions from a “ vast argument 


fraught with the deepest consequences.” 

No lover of truth has a right to complain of the most search- 
ing investigation into any matter which legitimately belongs 
to the domain of science, even if such investigation has a ten- 
dency to overturn our most cherished convictions and pre-con- 
ceived views of revealed Truth. But when the investigator 
goes out of his way to attack our convictions and destroy our 
faith in Revelation, by invoking the aid of science in support 
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of his own speculations, he ought not to complain if his facts 
and his argument are also subjected to a destructive analysis ;— 
and if his bantling cannot survive such a process, he must be 
content to see it perish. 

If Mr. Huxley can prove that Man came not from the hand 
of his Creator, as a finished master-piece which was afterwards 
degraded through the machinations of the Devil,—but that he 
is the gradyal development of a Marmoset, through a long 
. series of monkies, baboons, and ‘‘ man-like Apes,” till, at last, 
he finds his immediate progenitor in the Gorilla,—if he can prove 
this, we must be content to acknowledge this origin, however ig- 
nominious, and however subversive it may be of Revelation. 
But it behoves us to examine, with the most jealous care, the 
so-called scientific grounds on which such an hypothesis is based, 
for it involves far more than the bare question of the origin 
of Man. Its establishment involves the destruction of the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man by sin, and of his restoration by 
Christ, which is doubtless one of those doctrines referred to by 
our author as “ tolerable chiefly on account of the ignorance of 
those by whom it was accepted.” Besides this, it is subver- 
sive of many other “respectable traditions,” “‘ time-honored 
theories and deeply rooted prejudices,” with which the wisest 
and purest of mankind in every age have been persistently and 
consistently deluded, from the dawn of history, till 1863, when 
Mr. Huxley arose to dissipate, with the torch of science, these 
mists of ignorance and delusion. 

We are not called upon for any countervailing argument in 
support of Revelation, for the burthen of proof rests entirely 
with Mr, Huxley, both as regards the falsity of the Scriptures 
and the truth of his own proposition. Our task is a plain one ; 
it is to carefuliy sift the facts and to rigidly scrutinize the ar- 
gument which he advances. The task is enhanced in import- 
ance, while at the same time it is mingled with melancholy re- 
gret, by the fact that thousands of young men, who will never 
see these pages, will continue to read this popular volume, and 
will readily accept its scientifie sophistry, as a conclusive argu- 
ment against that revealed Law to which their unchastened 
pride of reason refuses to be subject, solely “ because the car- 
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nal mind is enmity to God.” The truth of this divine decla- 
ration is fully attested by the personal experience of every 
thoughtful moral man, whatever may be his views of Revela- 
tion. 

The philosophical question propounded in the opening words 
of our author, is indeed a most important one, for it embraces 
Man’s advent upon this earth, his proper relation to the rest of 
the universe, his present moral dignity and his future destiny. 
But the subject is divested of all its gran leur, and assumes an 
entirely different aspect, the moment Mr. Huxley attempts its 
consideration. We learn, with infinite surprise, that this mo- 
mentous question is to be settled solely by the aid of the 
scalpel,” and that Man’s true place in nature, involving, as 
it necessarily does, his moral relations and future destiny, is to 
be determined by his anatomical position in a system of Clas- 
sification. He assumes that structural affinities are proofs of 
identity of nature, and that structural differences between an- 
imals classified in the same Order, are sufficiently accounted 
for by the doctrine of transmutation of species. He argues 


that, as Man differs in physical structure from the Monkey 
tribe no more widely than some members of this extensive 
family differ from one another, he must be classed in the same 
Order with them,—and therefore we are bound to conclude 
that he has been derived from a common origin. 


This is truly, as our author asserts, “‘a vast argument, 
fraught with the deepest consequences,”—for, if it be a sound 
one, we must admit that men and brutes are identical as to 
their nature ; that at present they are in different stages of de- 
velopment, but that they are alike tending to the same goal, 
and advancing to a common destiny. 

To this conclusion of ‘‘ unity of origin of men and brutes,” 
Mr. Huxley arrives, after setting forth numerous anatomical 
facts in support of his argument, which he constantly repeats 
in proof of his conclusion, The vastness of such an argument 
we freely admit, but we propose to show its entire fallacy. 

“The facts, (says Mr. Huxley,) I believe cannot be disputed; and 


if so, the conclusion appears to me to be inevitable. But if Man be 
separated by no greater structural barrier from the brutes than they 
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are from one another, then it seems to follow, that if any process of 
physical causation can be discovered, by which the genera and fami- 
lies of ordinary animals have been produced, that process of causation 
is amply sufficient to account for the origin of Man. In other words, 
if it could be shown that the Marmosets,* for example, have arisen 
by gradual modification of the ordinary Platyrbini,t or that both Mar- 
mosets and Platyrhini are modified ramifications of a primitive stock, 
then there would be no rational ground for doubting that man might 
have originated, in the one case, by the gradual modification of a 
man-like ape; or in the other c_se, as a ramification of the same 
primitive stock as those apes.” —p. 125. 

He asserts that such a process of physical causation has 
been discovered by Mr. Darwin, and that his hypothesis is just 
as true as the Copernican theory of the planetary motions. 

As Mr. Huxley makes the acceptance of his own conclusions 
to depend upon the truth of Mr. Darwin’s doctrine, we might 
safely leave the question of man’s place in nature to this arbi- 
trament, since we have proved, in the preceding part of this 
Essay, that this doctrine is a baseless and visionary hypothesis. 
But Mr. Huxley also rests his conclusion on the anatomical 
facts which he has set forth in proof of his fundamental prop- 
osition,— 

“That the structural differences which separate Man from the Go- 


rilla and the Chimpanzee, are not so great as those which separate 
the Gorilla from the lower apes.” 


Now, we are willing to admit all of Mr. Huxley’s anatomical 
facts, though we shall take large exception to their application ; 
but we entirely dissent from his ‘‘ inevitable” conclusion, as be- 
ing not only illogical in itself, but also as being a gratuitous 
corollary appended, inconsequentially, to his argument. We 
also undertake to prove that the argument itself is of no value 
in determining the great question propounded ; and that it is 
not only devoid of scientific merit, but that it is also eminently 
sophistical. 

The first facts cited by Mr. Huxley are those which relate to 


development. These are introduced, not so much in direct 


* Marmoset—a small animal of South America resembling a squirrel, but classed 
among the monkeys. 

+ Platyrhini—( flat-nosed,) a group of South American animals classed among the 
monkeys. 
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support of his position, as to prepare the minds of his readers 
for the easy acceptance of the doctrine of transmutation of 
species,—for unless this doctrine be admitted, all his other 
facts would be unavailable. He therefore lays great stress 
on the similarity which the human ovum bears to that of the 
dog, and still more, to that of the ape, to prove what he calls 
the structural “‘ unity” of man and brutes, and that the phys- 
ical processes of development are “ identical.” While we ob- 
ject to the use of the terms “‘ unity” and ‘ identical,” as being 
deceptious, when all he can pretend to claim is similarity, 
yet we have no difficulty in admitting the facts which he ad- 
duces. Nobody doubts the fact, that the physical organiza- 
tion of man has great affinity to that of all animals belonging 
to the same great structural type, and particularly to those 
who are nearest to himinrank. Whatthen? This similarity 
of structure is no evidence of identity of nature or origin, 
Nobody doubts that man belongs to the Animal Kingdom,—to 
the class of Mammalia,—and it matters little in regard to the 
question propounded by Mr. Huxley, whether he is placed in 
the same Order with the Apes, or in a separate one. We ad- 
mit that the ova of a snake, fish, bird, dog, ape, and man, are 
all, in a certain stage of their existence, undistinguishable. 
What then? This does not prove that the ova of these ani- 
mals are identical. On the contrary, the diversity of their fu- 
ture development proves that each has been impressed with a 
different law of being. Mr, Huxley cannot deny, nor does he 
pretend to, that these different ova are all invariably developed 
into animals of entirely separate and distinct species. What 
he is driving at, however, by this indirect argument, is the iden- 
tity of origin and gradual transmutation of species. But this 
is a question of fact, in regard to which there is not a particle 
of evidence. What logical or philosophical connection is there 
between the similarity in appearance of ova which are invari- 
ably developed into distinct species of animals,—and the idea 
that a man may have been derived from an ape, and that an ape 
was once a dog? When has such a change ever taken place, 
in a single instance, to warrant us in assuming its possibility ? 
Invariability in development presupposes immutability of be- 
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ing. Similarity in the appearance or in the processes of de- 
velopment of the ova of two distinct animals, is no more evi- 
dence that these animals can change the invariable law of their 
being, than similarity in the appearance or the revolution of 
two planets, is evidence that they may mutually change their 
fixed orbits and relations. 

Scientific facts in regard to the similarity of ova, of fetal de- 
velopment, and affinity of structure adduced to support, infe- 
rentially, the doctrine of transmutation of animals, furnish at 
best but a specious and sophistical argument in favor of iden- 
tity of origin. They are calculated to mislead the unlearned 
into the belief that such a process is natural and feasible ; but 
they have not the slightest scientific weight in deciding the 
question at issue. The question of transmutation is one of 
fact, and can only be determined by positive evidence. 

Preparatory to his grand conclusion that the Gorilla is the 
parent of Man, Mr. Huxley first seeks, with great labor and 
ingenuity, to place him in the same natural Order. Most of 
his subsequent facts are adduced with this intention ; and he 
argues for this point, as if this change of classification would 
establish the necessary consanguinity. This position might be 
safely granted to him, so far as it has any true bearing on the 
great question under consideration. Man would be no less dis- 
tinctively human, by proving, as Mr. Huxley aims to do, that 
the Gorilla is also a bimanous biped, and should, accordingly, 
be ranked in the same Order of ‘ Primates.” The true posi- 
tion to be established is identity of nature, from which identity 
of origin might be properly inferred,—not anatomical similar- 
ity, which determines only the ordinal rank which we may 
deem proper to assign to an animal, in our varying systems of 
classification. 

The argument by which our author attempts to prove this 
position, in order to deduce from it his preposterous corollary 
of Gorilla parentage, is precisely the same which he repeats in 
proof of every other point, and is founded solely on the prop- 
osition, “‘ that the differences between Man and the Gorilla are 
of smaller value than those between the Gorilla and some other 
Apes.” He argues that Man differs “less from them (the 
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Apes) than they from one another, and hence must take his 
place in the same Order with them.” 

Such an argument would be admissible, if the only point at 
issue were the correctness or consistency of an arbitrary scien- 
tific classification,—but applied, as it is by Mr. Huxley, to es- 
tablish Man’s unity of nature with the brutes and his descent 
from the Gorilla, it is certainly very illegitimate, if not absurd, 

Having secured, in the Quadrumana,* a very extensive field 
of comparison, he proceeds to enumerate, consecutively and 
with great minuteness, the differences in the proportions of the 
arms, legs, hands, feet, vertebra, ribs, pelvis, skulls and teeth 
of men and gorillas, to show that the lower Quadrumana dif- 
fer as much from the Gorilla in these respects, as the last does 
from Man. He argues that these facts seem to him “ to leave us 
no choice,” but to place Man and the Gorilla in the same Order ; 
and the conclusion which he deduces from this argument, by 
way of corollary, is, that Man is descended from the Gorilla ! 

It must be borne in mind, that Mr. Huxley does not attempt 
to show a gradational elevation, in respect to the several parts 
enumerated, from the lowest to the highest Apes, culminating in 
the Gorilla, and the same gradational elevation continued in 
Man, with no greater difference between him and the Gorilla, 
than exists between the latter and the next highest Ape. Sach 
a showing, if it could be made, would furnish a pertinent ar- 
gument; but Mr. Huxley attempts nothing of the kind, though 
he gives to the unlearned reader the impression that such is his 
line of argument. But to understand the scientific value of 
the argument, as presented by Mr. Huxley, the reader must 
be informed that he takes for his field of comparison the whole 
Order of the Quadrumana, including even the Cheiromys, 
(Rat with hands,) which Cuvier classes with the Squirrels, and 
the Galeopithecus, (Fiying Cat,) which Cuvier places among 
the Bats. This Order comprises over a hundred species-of an- 
imals, widely differing from one another in form and structure, 


3) 


many of them approaching, in their characteristics, to carni- 


* Quadrumana, ( fowr-handed :) an Order comprising apes, monkeys, and many an- 
imals very diverse in form, but classed together (with some hesitancy) by Cuvier, 
from the fact that they all have prehensile feet or hand-like claws. 
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vora, insectivora, and rodentia, resembling dogs, cats, foxes, 
squirrels, and even bats, in general appearance, more than the 
highest Apes,—but all classed together in one Order, from the 
fact that all have four prehensile or hand-like paws. Now, 
Mr. Huxley, in comparing the differences between a man and 
the Gorilla, picks out some one of these hundred species, to 
show that it exhibits just as much or more difference. It 
makes no matter with Mr. Huxley, whether the particular dif- 
ference under consideration be found in the lower animal in 
excess or defect,—in the ascending or descending scale, in re- 
ference to man as the standard,—it is sufficient for his argu- 
ment, that the particular difference be as great or greater, 
than the same existing between Man and the Gorilla. 

He might use precisely the same argument, and cite pre- 
cisely the same particulars, to prove that Man is next of kin 
to the Bear, which stands in Cuvier’s next Order of carnivora. 
This Order is still larger than the first, and is composed of 
denizens of the air, water, land, and under the land ; compri- 
sing bats, sea-cows, kangaroos and moles, besides the nume- 
rous tribes of carnivorous quadrupeds inhabiting the surface 
of the earth. Now, in whatever respect a Bear differs from a 
man, it would be easy for him to find some animal in this mis- 
cellaneous category, differing still more widely from the Bear, 
and therefore, according to his argument, Bear and Man must 
be placed in the same Order. Appending his corollary with as 
much propriety in this case as in the other, he would come 
very satisfactorily to the conclusion, that Man is descendea’ 
from the Bear. This would be rather an improvement upon 
his friend and tutor, Darwin, who can see no difficulty in a 
bear becoming the progenitor of whales. 

In closing his citations of one set of examples, Mr. Huxley 
makes a very pertinent remark, which we underscore. 

“ These examples (he says) might be greatly multiplied, but they 
suffice to show, that in whatever proportion of its limbs the Gorilla 
differs from Man, the other Apes depart still more widely from the Go- 
rilla, and that, consequently, such differences of proportion can have no 
ordinal value.” 

This is exactly the truth, and is, as we think, inconsistent 
with his argumant. These, as well as all other differences enu- 
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merated by him, can have no ordinal value, either to advance 
the Gorilla into the same Order as Man, or to degrade Man 
into the same Order as the gorilla. It is not our intention, at 
present, to combat the opinion of Mr. Huxley, that Man and 
the Quadrumana ought to be placed in the same Order of Pri- 
mates. Nor is there any necessity for doing so. This, or 
any other classification of Man’s body in the Animal King- 
dom, can have no proper bearing on the momentous ques- 
tion propounded by Mr. Huxley, nor has it any logical con- 
nection with his argument,—neither does it lend any sup- 
port to the preposterous conclusion at which he arrives. We 
wish, at present, simply to expose the scientific invalidity of 
his argument, and show how his specious and deceptious pre- 
sentation of it is calculated to mislead the unlearned reader, 
for whom this book, as the author informs us, is chiefly prepared. 

Mr. Huxley reserves, for separate and special consideration, 
the Foot, Hand, and Brain, upon which, he says, so much stress 
has been laid for establishing supposed structural distinctions 
between Man and the Apes. He accordingly gives to each a 
careful examination, and derives from them his strongest rea- 
sous for placing Man and the Gorilla in the same Order, which, 
with him, is tantamount to establishing unity of origin and 
community of nature. 

Mr. Huxley seems to think that if he can show that the foot, 
hand, and brain of the gorilla are similar in structure to the 
corresponding organs in man, and do not present any greater 
differences than those which occur among animals which are 
classified in the same Order as the gorilla—that he will then 
have proved man’s consanguirity with this brute. He forgets 
that if he were able to show not only the similarity, but the 
absolute identity of structure of these organs—yet, if man pos- 
sess distinctive attributes and characteristics which the gorilla 
does not possess, such differences would render nugatory all 
points of similarity which might be adduced to show unity of 
origin or identity of nature. Such differences, Mr. Huxley ad- 
mits to exist, as we shall have occasion to point out in the se- 
quel. Waiving all physiological, intellectual and moral differ- 
ences—the argument that structural differences are not essen- 
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tial or fundamental, because as great or greater ones occur in 
animals which have been placed in the same Order as the go- 
rilla, has no weight except in regard to a question of correct 
scientific classification. It has not the slightest scientific value 
in determining man’s affinity to the gorilla. 

The first of the three great points of anatomical resemblance 
upon which Mr. Huxley relies to prove man’s descent from the 
gorilla, is the fact that the latter animal has a foot, and there- 
fore has been improperly classified by Cuvier as quadrumanous, 
or four-handed. 

He labors to prove that the hind paws of the gorilla are true 
feet, in order to bring man down from the isolated pedestal on 
which Cuvier and other naturalists have placed him, into the 
same rank as the apes ; and by thus placing both in one and the 
same order of ‘* Primates,” he imagines that he has conclusively 
proved their unity of origin, and established man’s true place 
in Nature. 

He admits that 


“ At first sight the termination of the hind limb of the gorilla looks 
very hand-l:ke, and as it is still more so in many of the lower apes, it 
is not wonderful that the appellation ‘ quadrumana,’ or four-handed 
creatures, adopted from the older anatomists by Blumenbach, and un- 
fortunately rendered current by Cuvier, should have gained such wide 
acceptance as a name for the Simian group.’’—p. 108. 


Cuvier uses the word paws (‘ pattes”) in speaking both of 
the fore and hind extremities of ‘the quadrumana, which he 
describes as having four hands, but he was just as far from ad- 
mitting that they had true hands, as that they had true feet, 
according to the human standard. Ile very justly considered 
the prehensile character of their hind paws more analogous in 
function to hands than to feet, and therefure classified them 
according to this peculiarity—in contradistinction to other 
brutes who were properly quadrupeds, and to separate them ana- 
tomically from man, who is the only proper two-handed or 
bimanous animal. The true bearing of Mr. Huxley’s argument 
is against this classification of Cuvier, which, like all other 
classifications, is more or less arbitrary. It has really nothing 
to do with the great question which he proposes to solve, and 
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its only value is to show that Cuvier, according to Mr. Huxley’s 
view of classification, committed a blunder by designating apes 
as qiadrumanous; since they have feet as well as hands, and 
therefore, according to him, are as much entitled as man to be 
ranked as bimana. It is very apparent that his argument is 
based on a verbal quibble ; a supposed misuse of a term, and 
its only logical bearing is against Cuvier’s nomenclature. The 
fact which Cuvier recognized is, that these animals have neither 
true hands nor true feet, according to the human standard, but 
paws, which present many striking resemblances to human hands 
and feet. 

In order to prove that the gorilla is a bimanous biped like 
man, Mr. Huxley first establishes a rule to enable us to have 
“distinct and clear ideas of what constitutes a hand and what a 
foot.” He contrasts the bones of the human hand and foot, 
and shows, while there is a general similarity and ‘some singu- 
lar resemblances’ 


b 


in their homologous parts, yet “ there is a 
Jundamental difference in the structure of the foot and hand,” 
which constitutes them distinct organs. Among the singular 


resemblances he notices, in contrast with the artificial immo- 
bility of the “civilized great toe,” the “great amount of mo- 
bility, and even some sort of opposability,” of the great toe 
among uncivilized and barefooted people, which enable them to 
discharge with the foot some of the offices of the hand. The 
object of this remark is obvious. He would like to insinuate 
that there are some people who might, just as properly as the 
gorilla, be considered quadrumanous in consequence of the pre- 
hensile character of their feet. He concludes, however, that, 
notwithstanding such resemblance, there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between the, great toe and thumb—for he tells us, 
“though after all it must be recollected that the structure of 
its joints and the arrangement of its bones xecessarily render 
its prehensile action far less perfect than the thumb.” 

It is important here to note, that if the human foot had been 
prehensile, like the hand, the above structural difference be- 
tween the toe and the thumb would not have been considered 
by our author as fundamental. Admitting this, it follows legiti- 
mately, that if we find the hind paw of the ape as prehensile as the 

VOL, XVII. 30 
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fore paw, then there is no fundamental difference in the design 
and function of these organs, although differing in structure. 
It also follows, that if the hind paw of the ape is just as pre- 
hensile as the fore paw, there must necessarily be a fundamental 
difference between it and the human foot, which is not prehen- 
sile, however similar they may be in structure. 

He next compares the muscles of the human hand and foot, 
showin: the general similarity and special differences, and finally 
arrives at the conclusion, that a foot is distinguished from a 
hand by the three “ following absolute anatomical differences : 


“ist. By the arrangement of the tarsal bones. 
2nd. By having a short flexor and a short extensor muscle of the 
digits in place of a long one in the hand. 
3rd. By possessing the muscle termed peroneus longus.” 


He proceeds to apply these tests to the hind paw of the go- 
rilla, and acknowledges that there are many important differ- 
ences, some of which he specifies ; but these give him no trouble 
whatever. They vanish in the presence of his unique argument 
which he uses as a panacea for all difficulties, and advances as 
proof on all disputed points. Whenever he encounters a trou- 
blesome difference between man and the gorilla, he calls up 
some other member of the ape family to show that he departs 
just as widely from the gorilla standard, and therefore (!) this 
difference between the gorilla and man is not fundamental. In 
regard to this point of difference he says, 

“T have dwelt upon this point at length; because it is one regard- 
ing which much delusion «prevails; but I might have passed it over 
without detriment to my argument, which only requires me to show 
that, be the differences between the and and foot of Man and those of 


the Gorilla what they may—the differences between those of the Go- 
rilla and those of the lower Apes are much greater.” p. 110. 


The absurdity of such an argument will unfold itself as we 
proceed. 

Notwithstanding the many striking departures from the hu- 
man standard, he comes to the conclusion that ‘“ The hind limb 
of the Gorilla, therefore, ends in a true foot with a very move- 
able great tce ; it is a prehensile foot, indeed, but in no sense 
a hand.” We entirely concur in the conclusion, that the go- 
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rilla has a prehensile foot; indeed, nobody has ever doubted the 
fact. But a prehensile foot is not a true foot, according to the 
human standard, which is the point he seeks to prove. The 
articulations and the arrangement of the bones and muscles of 
the human foot, according to his own showing, necessartly pre- 
vent its becoming prehensile. Nobody ever doubted that the 
hind paw of an ape was a foot in the general sense of the term, 
though it is not quite so human in aspect and function as the 
hind paw of the brown bear and other plantagrades. Cuvier 
frequently speaks of the hind paws of apes as “ feet,” and it 
was precisely because they had feet which were prehensile and 
grasping, like a hand, that he named them quadrumana. The 
above conclusion, which Mr. Huxley has arrived at so laboriously, 
would be agreed to by Cuvier and every one else, for it is a sel/- 
evident fact. 

But Mr. Huxley goes somewhat further. He says this foot 
“is in no sense a hand.” TIlere he is at variance with Cuvier 
and all the rest of the world. A foot which is prehensile, and can 
grasp with perfect facility, and perform other functions of the 
hand, is certainly, in some sense, a hand, according even to the 
human standard. But the hind paw of a gorilla, which can 
grasp and perform all the other functions of the hand, nearly, 
if not quite, as perfectly as the fore paw which Mr. Huxley as- 
serts to be “a true hand,” is, in function and design, com- 
pletely a hand, according to the gorilla standard of a hand. 

So far Mr. Huxley’s effort to solve the momentous “ question 
of questions for mankind,” which he has proposed, seems to 
amount to nothing more than an attack upon Cuvier’s nomen- 
clature, based on a supposed misnomer of an ape’s paw; but 
he goes a step further in the conciusion which we have partly 
quoted above. He adds: “It is a foot which differs from that 
of man not in any fundamental character, but in mere propor- 
tions, in the degree of mobility, and in the secondary arrange- 
ment of its parts.” 

The truth of this assertion we deny. Of all animals, the foot 
of man alone is so constructed that it is capable of supporting 
the body constantly in an erect position, and of serving exclu- 
sively as the natural organ of locomotion. This constitutes a 
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distinguishing peculiarity in the anatomical structure of man, 
which is in direct correlation with the rest of his organism, and 
bespeaks him an intellectual and spiritual being, as well as the 
only erect animal. For, in consequence of this structure, the 
superior limbs are withdrawn from locomotion, and are con- 
stantly free to obey the behests of the mind for esthetical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual purposes. 

Professor Dana has been the first one, we believe, to recog- 
nize this “ cephalization ” of the anterior limbs as an authori- 
tative basis for zoological classification and establishing man’s 
isolation and preéminence in the animal kingdom. In a short 
article published in the “ New Englander,” for April, 1863, 
he says,—‘‘ Man is alone among mammals, in having the fore- 
limbs withdrawn from the /ocomotive series and transferred to 
the cephalic series. The fore limbs in him serve primarily the 
purposes of the head, and are not for locomotion. A very large 
anterior portion of the body is thus turned over to the service 
of the head, so that the posterior or gastric portion of the ani- 
mal reaches in man its minimum. Here, then, is a degree of 
cephalization of the body—that is, of subordination of its mem- 
bers and structure to head uses—which separates man widely 
from other animals, placing him, literally, alone.” 

Now the case is entirely different with the gorilla and the 
other ‘‘ man-like apes.” With them the anterior limbs are 
necessary organs of locomotion, as much so, indeed, as the pos- 
terior limbs. Both feet and hands perform this office very im- 
perfectly on the surface of the ground, which is not the natural 
habitat of these animals. The structure of their feet does not 
admit of the easy application of the sole to the ground as in 
man, but the body is supported and propelled on the outside 
of the foot, aided by the knuckles of the hand. As the hand is 
a necessary organ of locomotion, so also the foot is designed by 
its structure to perform the functions of a hand, nearly, if not 
quite, as perfectly as the so-called hand. In fact, both are pre- 
hensile grasping organs, fitting these animals to climb and dwell 
in trees, which is their natural abode, justifying the appellation 
of quadrumanous, which Cuvier gives them in his classification. 
While the same bones and muscles which exist in the human 
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foot may be found in that of the gorilla, yet they are so ar- 
ranged and modified as to perform very diverse functions, and 
indicate animals very diverse in nature. 

But Mr. Huxley contends that similarity of anatomical parts, 
irrespective of functional or other differences, is proof that man 
belongs to the same Order as the gorilla, and therefore should 
be considered evidence of identity of nature and origin. He 
demands that there shall be some additional organ, or, what 
he calls, some absolute fundamental difference of structure of 
the same organ, in order to establish ordinal distinction and 
diversity of nature. 

We will answer his demand for some specific anatomical dif- 
ference of structure, by citing the flexor longus pollicis, which 
in man is inserted in the great toe alone, while in the gorilla it 
is distributed to the other toes, thus contributing to that pre- 
hensile or grasping faculty, which gives to the foot of this ani- 
mal the function and character of a hand. We might also cite 
another fundamental difference belonging to the teeth, which 
organs have always been regarded as affording reliable distine- 


tions for separate classification. The gorilla, in common with 
other apes, has invariably well-marked projecting tusks, with 
the accompanying diastema, or inteival, in both jaws ; while 
this brutal peculiarity is constantly wanting in the human 


dentition. 

We cite these anatomical differences, to which many others 
might be added, not because we attach any importance to them 
in determining man’s separation from the gorilla, but simply 
in compliance with Mr. Huxley’s demand, and in order to show 
the weakness of his argument, which seeks to establish identity 
of nature from similarity of anatomical parts. 

In order to appreciate fully the fallacy of his argument, let 
us suppose that a race of animals should be discovered similar 
to gorillas, equally devoid of speech and abstract reasoning, 
with feet as prehensile as their hands, fitting them to.climb 
trees with equal facility, but presenting constantly the sole dif- 
ference of an additional toe, thereby enabling them to walk the 
earth as erectly asa man. Now, upon his principles, such an 
animal must be considered, in virtue of this anatomical differ- 

VOL, XVII. 30* 
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ence, superior to the gorilla, and be placed in a different and 
superior Order ; while man, presenting characteristic differences 
vastly, nay, infinitely greater, must, for the want of this sixth 
toe, be classed amongst these lower brutes, as identical in na- 
ture and origin, and only differing from them in the degree of 


development. 

Mr. Huxley examines the fore paw of the gorilla, or as he 
calls it, the terminal division of the fore limb, much less mi- 
nutely than the foot, for he thinks there can be no question as 
to its being a true hand. He says: 


“The terminal division of the fore limb presents no difficulty—bone 
for bone, and muscle for muscle are found to be arranged essentially 
as in man, or with such minor differences as are found as varieties in 
man. The Gorilla’s hand is clumsier, heavier, and has a thumb some- 
what shorter in proportion than that of man; but no one has ever 
doubted its being a true hand.” p. 108. 


This is certainly a very bold assertion, as well as a very un- 
true one, in view of the contrary opinion held by many eminent 
naturalists; and the only evidence he brings in proof of it, is 
his usual catholicon, viz., that the hand of other members of 
the monkey tribe, especially of the marmoset, whose thumb, he 
says, is a mere “‘ curved claw like the other digits ”—“ is more 
different from that of the Gorilla than the Gorilla’s hand is from 
Man’s ”—which, he tells us, is all that his argument requires 
him to show! With the exception of the Cheiromys,* which 
he cites on another occasion, he could not have selected a bet- 
ter example to show the worthlessness of his argument. He 
picks out for a comparison of hands, a little squirrel-like quad- 
ruped, whose thumbless fore paws are just as much hands as 
a squirrel’s and no more—and who, had he the teeth of his 
brother cheiromys, might also have been ranked among squir- 
rels; but inasmuch as all four of his feet are prehensile claws, 





* Cheiromys (Rat with hands), or Madagascar rat. This animal having the tail 
and teeth of a squirrel, is classed by Cuvier among the “Squirrels.” Our author 
however, in virture of its prehensile claws, and some other resemblances, has 
placed it in the same Order as the gorilla; and he cites, on page 101, its difference 
from the gorilla, in regard to teeth, as evidence that man should be placed in the 
same Order as these animals! 
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he has been placed among the Quadrumana, which Order em- 
braces also the gorilla, and thus enables Mr. Huxley to insti- 
tute his comparison. 

Mr. Huxley, however, contends that the gorilla is not a qua- 
druman (though he is so called) inasmuch as he has proved that 
he has true feet and true hands, the same as man ; but his ar- 
gument requires him to go further, and prove that the marmo- 
set (whose hand he terms a claw) is also not a quadruman, and 
that he too has true feet and true hands according to the hu- 
man standard. If he cannot prove this he must leave the mar- 
moset among the Quadruma, and place the gorilla in a differ- 
ent Order. But if he separates the gorilla from this Order of 
Quadrumana—then his comparison is not legitimate, and his 
argument falls to the ground;—for as it is based on the asser- 
tion “that the hand (of the marmoset) is more different from 
that of the gorilla than the gorilla’s hand is from man’s,”—it 
is only by showing that these animals, presenting such great 
differences, belong to the same natural Order, that he can ad- 
vance it in proof that man also, despite his differences, should 
be included in the same Order with them. On the other hand, 
unless he proves that the marmoset, like the gorilla, is also a 
bimanous biped, he has no right to place him in the same Or- 
der for the purpose of instituting a comparison of hands. We 
think he will find it impossible to transmute the claws of this 
little animal into true hands and feet according to the human 
type; and until he brings proof to the contrary, the little fellow 
must remain either a quadruman or a quadruped. In either 
position, the marmoset cannot hold the same ordinal rank with 
his biped gorilla, and is therefore unavailable as a subject of 
comparison, and fatal to Mr. Huxley’s argument, which de- 
mands that both animals shall be in the same Order. 

We will, however, allow Mr. Huxley to assume, with mani- 
fest inconsistency, what he ought to have proved, and will grant 
him the right to institute his comparison, whatever may be the 
diversity of structure of these animals, and to consider them as 
being in the same Order, whatever name they may be called by. 
Under these circumstances, let us see what is his invariable argu- 
ment in this case, as well as in all others, by which he seeks to 
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prove that man is in the self same Order as the gorilla, and has 
the self same origin and nature. 

It stands thus: Because the anterior claws of the marmoset 
(which is called a quadruman) differ more widely from the 
fore-paws of a gorilla (which is also called a quadruman) than 
these do from the hands of man (who is not a quadruman);— 
therefore, the differences of the human hand, “be they what 
they may,” are not fundamental nor distinctive! Hence man 
must take his place in the same Order as the gorilla and mar- 
moset!! Consequently, the unity of origin and nature of man 
and the gorilla follows as a necessary corollary ! ! ! 

In other words, because certain differences in the organs of 
two animals which happen to be placed in the same Order, (one 
at the head and the other at the tail) are greater than those 
which are presented by similar organs of a third animal which 
is not in that Order—therefore, this latter animal must be ranked 
in the same Order as the other two, let the differences of these 
organs, as well as other differences, be what they may—and 
also be considered identical in nature. Mr. Huxley might just 
as well argue that, because the five-digited, not horny-hoofed 
foot of the elephant (a Pachyderm*) differs more widely 
from the single-cleft horny-hoofed foot of the hog (also a 
Pachyderm) than this last does from the  single-cleft 
horny-hoofed foot of the sheep (a Ruminant).—Therefore 
the foot of the sheep is evidence that. he belongs to the 
same Order as the hog—for be the differences between the 
foot of the sheep and the hog what they may, the differences 
between that of the hog and the elephant are much greater. 
Mutatis mutandis—this is precisely in his own terms, Mr. 
Huxley’s plea for the gorilla, and this he thinks is all that his 
argument requires him to show in order to prove his unity with 
man ! 

Such an argument, in the way that it is presented by Mr. 
Huxley, would be illogical, as well as unscientific, if it were 
used simply to determine a question of correct classification ; 
but applied, as it is by him, to establish man’s unity with the 





* Pachy dermata (thick-skinned); an order which comprises the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and the like animals, and also includes the hog and the horse. 
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brutes in regard to origin and nature,—it is not only worthless 
but absurd. 

But Mr. Huxley thinks that argument is not necessary to 
prove that the terminal division of the gorilla’s fore limb is a 
hand according to the human standard. He boldly asserts, 
“that no one has ever doubted its being a true hand.” In flat 
contradiction to this bold assertion we cannot do better than 
quote the opinion of M. Gratiolet,* a French anatomist, whose 
scientific authority cannot be questioned by Mr. Huxley, since 
he frequently cites it in opposition to Professor Owen, in his 
“ History of the Controversy respecting the Cerebral Structure 
of Man and the Apes.” 

According to Gratiolet there are— 


“ Profound and really typical differences between man and the most 
elevated apes. In the latter, the thumb is bent by an oblique division 
of the common tendon of the muscle, which moves the other fingers, 
and therefore is not free. This type is realized in the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, but the small tendon which moves the thumb is in these 
reduced to a tendinous thread, which exerts no action, for its action is 
lost in the synovial folds of the tendons, which bend the other fingers, 
and it abuts on no muscle; the thumb therefore in these apes is won- 
derfully enfeebled. In none of them is there a trace of the large in- 
dependent muscle which gives movement to the human thumb. Far 
from becoming more strongly developed, the member so characteristic 
of the human hand, seems in the most elevated apes, the orangs, to 
incline to a complete annihilation. These apes, therefore, have no- 
thing in the organization of their hand which indicates a passage into 
the human form, and I insist, in my memoir, on the profound differ- 
ences revealed by the study of the movements in hands formed to ac- 
complish objects of a totally distinct order. Besides, it is especially 
in the ape, in appearance most like man, the Indian orang, that the 
hands and the feet present the most striking degradations. This para- 
dox—this default in the parallelism in man and the large apes, in the 
development of correlative organs, such as the brain and the hand, 
shows absolutely that other harmonies, and other destinies, are here in 
question.” 


In a discourse delivered at one of the free Scientific Soirees 
of the Sorbonne, M. Gratiolet says— 

“The hand of an ape is but a prehensile hook. Is the liberty of the 
thumb, which is wanting in the small apes, present in the anthropoids ? 


Does the tendon which moves it, abutting on a distinct muscle, per- 
mit it to move more freely ? Far from it,—this tendon is lost, and the 





* See the ‘“ London Reader” for 1864, Nos. 66 and 87. 
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force of the thumb disappears. The organ, instead of being perfected, 
is degraded; scarcely can the long hooked fingers, when bent, touch 
one by one the unguial extremity of the thumb; the nail which ter- 
minates them is short, deformed, inflexible; it \the hand) is already a 
claw.” 

He goes on to show that it is not adapted to sense or touch, 
or to the acquisition of intellectual ideas,—but to the cylindri- 
cal boughs of a tree, from its curving and hook-like shape. 
Besides, this hand is the habitual organ of a quadrupedal mo- 
tion, and its true resting place is not the ground, but trees, 
The hand is free only when the animal is at rest. He then re- 
marks :— 

“ What a difference is there in the hand of man! The thumb be- 
comes larger; it acquires a prodigious force and a freedom almost 
without bounds. Its tactile ball opposes itself with complete indepen- 
dence, simultaneously, or turn by turn, to those of all the other fin- 
gers. ‘lhese, covered at their extremities with elastic nails, realize all 
the conditions of an organ proper to measure the intensity of pressure. 
The palm of the hand of an ape can only apply itself to a cylinder ; 
that of the human hand is able to hollow itself into a longitudinal gut- 
ter, or to fashion itself into a cup, in such a manner that it can apply 
itself to spherical surfaces. From a simple prehensile organ it be- 
comes a measuring instrument ;—from a hook it becomes a compass (an 
expression used by Blainville), and the compass presupposes the geo- 
metrician. Elle saisissait jusque li le sol ou l’aliment; desormais, 
passez moi le mot, elle pourra saisir aussi des idées.” 


Mr. Huxley concludes his essay by a critical examination of 
the Brain, which, he thinks, illustrates the truth of his prop- 
osition more clearly than either the Hand or Foot, and “ en- 
forces the same conclusion in a still more striking manner.” 
In comparing the Simian brain with the human, he drops the 
Gorilla, and very properly takes the Chimpanzee and the Ou- 
rang, as the highest exemplars. Weare surprised that he had 
not, from the first, recognized these animals as the most ele- 
vated of the Ape family, instead of the Gorilla. Apart from 
the statements of our countrymen, Dr. Savage and Mr. Ford, 
published in 1847 and 1852, little was known of this brute till 
Mr. Du Chaillu brought to this country his interesting collec- 
tion. Those who have seen his skeletons and stuffed speci- 
mens of the Gorilla, will remember the exceedingly brutal as- 
pect of this animal, which accords well with Du Chaillu’s 
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statements in regard to its brutal ferocity. Except in size, 
and in the less length of its fore limbs, it departs much farther, 
in structure, from the human standard, than do the Chimpan- 
zee, the Ourang, or even the Gibbon ; and is much inferior to 
them in intelligence, as well as in physical organization. 

Mr. Huxley demonstrates, in the Chimpanzee and the Ou- 
rang, the existence, to some extent, of the third lobe of the 
brain, the posterior cornu of the lateral ventricle, and the 
hippocampus minor, all of which were held by Owen to be pe- 
culiar characteristics of the human brain. 

So far as cerebral structure goes, he says, “‘ that the differ- 
ence between the brains of the Chimpanzee and of Man is al- 
most insignificant, when compared with that between the Chim- 
panzee brain and that of a Lemur.*” This we may consider 
as true, since these animals, though embraced in the same Or- 
der, are almost as widely removed from one another as a Bear 
is from a Bat, which are also both in the same Order. But 
Mr. Huxley admits that there cs a structural difference, though 
comparatively small, and freely acknowledges the “ very stri- 
king difference in absolute mass and weight, between the low- 
est human brain, and that of the highest Ape.” 

This difference is indeed immense, when we consider that 
one of the skulls measured by Morton, contained 114 cubic 
inches, while the most capacious Gorilla skull, according to Mr. 
Huxley, contains not more than 34: inches. An ordinary child 
of four years old has a brain, absolutely, twice as large, and rel- 
atively ten times as large as an adult Gorilla. Mr, Huxley con- 
siders that this immense difference of size ‘‘ is a very notewor- 
thy circumstance, and doubtless will one day help to furnish 
an explanation of the great gulf which intervenes between the 
lowest man and the highest ape, in intellectual power.” p. 120. 

We wish to call the reader’s particular attention to this quo- 
tation, in connection with the note which accompanies it, in 
order to show the specious sophistry with which Mr, Huxley, 


throughout this book, endeavors to get up a case for the popu- 





* Lemur, a nocturnal carniverous animal, resembling the fox, but presenting 
many varieties of form. They are classed among the Quadrumana,—but Cuvier 
classes the flying Lemur among the Bats. 
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lar mind, and in order also to point out an admission, fatal to 
his doctrine, of man being a developed ape. 

From this quotation we might infer that he considered the 
brain of an ape and that of a man to differ only in quantity 
or quality, and not in structure, and that the present “ great 
gulf” would be bridged over, when we discovered other apes, 
recent or fossil, with more capacious skulls, But in the note, 
he tells us plainly, that this is not his meaning :— 


“For I by no means believe (he says) that it was any original dif- 
ference of cerebral quality or quantity, which caused that diver- 
gence between the human and the pithecoid stirpes, which has ended 
in the present enormous gulf between them.” 


The long note from which the above is extracted, is directed 
against an objection founded on the argument that all differ- 
ence of function is a result of difference of structure (which 
he does not deny) and therefore that ‘‘ the vast intellectual 
chasm,” which he admits to exist between Man and the Apes, 
implies a correspondingly vast structural chasm between their 
brains. In combating this argument, he incautiously goes on 
to show, that the immense difference between a Man’s intelli- 
gence and an Ape’s, is caused by speech and some peculiarity 
in the structure of their brains, so slight as to escape notice. 
He illustrates his own opposing argument by the example of 
the “ great gulf” existing between a watch that keeps accurate 
time, and one that will not go at all, in consequence of some 
very slight physical alteration. Thus, he says,— 

“ A hair in the balance-wheel, a little rust on a pinion, a bend in a 
tooth of the escapement, asomething so slight that only the practised 
eye of the watch-maker can discover it, may be the source of all the 
difference. And believing as I do with Cuvier, that the possession of 
articulate speech is the grand distinctive character of man, (whether 
it be absolutely peculiar to him or not,) I find it very easy to com- 
prehend, that some equally inconspicuous structural difference may 
have been the primaary cause of the immeasurable and practically 


infinite divergence of the Human from the Simian Stirps.” See Note 
on p. 122. 


Now Mr. Huxley, in the above note, very plainly admits a 
distinctive fundamental difference between men and apes; and 
the reader might reasonably conclude, that he had abandoned, 
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in despair, his position of Man’s unity with the brutes, since he 
acknowledges a structural difference, which places an immeas- 
urable chasm between them. Such is the clear teaching of the 
note ; but we have yet to learn all the capabilities of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s “ vast argument,” and the flexibility of his peculiar logic. 
Notwithstanding the fatal concessions contained in his foot 
note, he maintains in his text precisely the same position of 
Man’s unity with the Apes, and finds in the immense disparity 
in the weight of their brains, additional confirmation. He 
also employs precisely the same invariable argument, save only 
in this case he bases it, not as before on differences among apes, 
but on differences among men themselves. 

Taking the admissions in his note, in connection with the 
text to which it is appended, his position and argument stand 
thus :—The immense size of the human brain, the peculiarity 
of its structure, and the distinctive faculty of speech, which 
cause an “immeasurable and practically infinite divergence 
of the Human from the Simian Stirps,” are all of “ little system- 
atic value,” in assigning to Man a distinct place in Nature, or 


a different origin from an Ape. Why? Because “ the differ- 
ence in the weight of brain between the highest and the lowest 
men is far greater, both relatively and absolutely, than that 
In other words, 


, 


between the lowest man and the highest ape.’ 
because the largest brained man among European philosophers 
(Cuvier* for instance,) surpasses, in the size of his brain and 
intelligence, the most debased specimen of a semi-idiotic tribe 
of Bosjemen, as much as the latter surpasses the highest ape, 
therefore, he concludes that this fact furnishes additional proof 
that Man belongs to the same Order as the monkey, and is the 
production of a gorilla ! 

According to this reasoning, the more a civilized man be- 
comes developed by cultivation, and the more strongly he man- 
ifests that unlimited capability of improvement which is dis- 
tinctive of human nature, the greater is the evidence of his 
bestial origin. For it is apparent, that if the human race 


* Cuvier’s brain (the heaviest male brain on record) weighed 1861 French gram- 
mes, nearly 5lbs., Troy weiglit. 
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were now composed entirely of men as degraded as the lowest 
Bosjeman, there would be no room for Mr. Huxley’s compari- 
son of differences, nor for the illogical inference which he draws 
from the superiority of the civilized over the savage brain. 
_ Under this condition of universal degradation, the “ infinite 
divergence” which he admits to exist between the lowest Bos- 
jeman and the highest Ape, would have to be considered evi- 
dence of diversity of nature and origin. For, even if he main- 
tained, as he does in the text, that the size of the brain is of 
little systematic value, yet its “‘ structural difference ” and the 
faculty of speech, which he acknowledges in his note, and to 
which other still more distinctive characteristics might be 
added, would, upon Mr. Huxley’s own principles, sufficiently 
establish this diversity. 

But, because Man has been degraded from a superior state 
to the condition of a semi-idiotic Bosjeman, or because from 
some inherent principle of improvableness, he is capable of 
unlimited progress in the scale of elevation,—for it matters 
not which theory is adopted,—therefore, according to Mr. Hux- 
ley, the great disparity between the civilized and the savage 
brain, becomes a logical part of that “ vast argument, fraught 
with the deepest consequences,” which he proposes to unfold, 
in order to prove that Man is descended from a monkey ! 

Is the ‘enormous gulf” between the lowest Bosjeman and 
the highest ape rendered any less, because there are Europe- 
ans who exceed him in the size of the brain and in intelligence, 
as much as he exceeds a gorilla? Is savage man to be classed 
with the brutes because civilized man is proportionally elevated 
above him? Does his capability of unlimited improvement 
bridge the “great gulf” between him and the gorilla, and 
prove identity of nature ? What logical connection is there 
between his premiss, based upon this superiority of Man’s na- 
ture, and his conclusion that he is therefore of bestial origin ? 
Who can fail to see the utter absurdity of such an argument, 
applied to determine Man’s true position in nature, and his 
relationship to the universe of things? For it must be well 
remembered that this is the great question (not his anatomical 
position) which our author proposes to solve by this argument, 
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and to the solution of which he says every good citizen ought 
to feel bound to contribute, “even if he have nothing but a 
scalpel to work withal.” Yet such reasoning, and such style 
of argument, is the only contribution which he makes to- 
wards its solution, 

We think Mr. Huxley would have acted more wisely if he 
had stuck to his scalpel, as a good practical anatomist, as he 
undoubtedly is, instead of ambitiously attempting to solve a 
great philosophical question, by arguments which prove that 
he has yet to learn the very alphabet of a sound logical philos- 
ophy. As a general rule, he argues that Man ought to be 
classed with the Apes, because some members of the extensive 
Order of Quadrumana, as for instance the Flying Cat, or the 
Madagascar Rat, or the squirrel-like Marmoset, differ from a 
gorilla, as much as a gorilla differs from a Bosjeman. But, 
when he is forced to admit that there is an “infinite diver- 
gence” between a gorilla and a Bosjeman, dependent upon 
what he acknowledges to be distinctive and structural differ- 
ences, he would have us to believe that this is of no account, 
because there are cultivated men who surpass the most debased 
specimens of the race, as much as these last surpass the highest 
Apes. 

This argument of differences, in the manner in which he 
employed it before, was, as we have seen, absurd enough ; but 
when he undertakes to make the differences among men, arising 
from their capability of indefinite progress,—which is a distinc- 
tive characteristic of the superiority of human nature,—an ar- 
gument to prove man’s inferiority and unity with the brutes, 
its illogical absurdity becomes so intense, that there is no 
word in the language sufficiently strong to characterize it. 

The fact that men differ so widely from one another in eleva- 
tion, and are so capable of indefinite improvement,—while the 
identity of nature of all men is universally admitted,—is of 
itself conclusive proof that their nature, and consequently, 
that their origin must be diverse from that of the brutes, 
which admit of no such progress, and of no such corresponding 
debasement. 


Mr. Huxley, in his concluding remarks, offers a defense 
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which sounds more like an apology for his preposterous con- 
clusion. He says that the opposing argument, founded on 
Man’s moral differences, ‘‘ would have my entire sympathy, if 
it were only relevant,” and that it is not he that “seeks to 
base Man’s dignity on his great toe, or insinuate that we are 
lost, if an Ape has a hippocampus minor.” In the next breath 
he exclaims :—‘* At the same time, no one is more strongly 
convinced than I am, of the vastness of the gulf between civ- 
ilized man and the brutes ; or is more certain that whether 
from them or not, he is assuredly not of them.” What is 
this but an involuntary confession on his part, that there is an 
impassable separation between man’s nature and that of brutes, 
arising either from moral or structural differences; and, in 
either case, how can he consistently contend for their unity of 
origin and identity of place in Nature ? 

He scouts at the idea, ‘‘ that the belief in the unity of origin 
of man and brutes, involves the brutalization and degradation 
of the former.” He thinks a sensible child could confute 
such an opinion. So he might, if he could prove that unity 
of origin was properly connected with entire diversity of na- 
ture and characteristic attributes. The argument which he 
himself uses to confute this opinion, is in these words :— 


“Ts it indeed true that the Poet or the Philosopher or the Artist, 
whose genius is the glory of his age, is degraded from his high estate 
by the undoubted historical probability, not to say certainty, that he 
is the direct descendant of some naked and bestial savage, whose in- 
telligence was just sufficient to make him a little more cunning than 
the Fox, and by so much more dangerous than the Tiger.” 


His “‘ sensible child” would very promptly reply, ‘certainly 
not, because in this case, unity of origin is very properly con- 
nected with identity of nature, and that nature is character- 
istically susceptible of indefinite improvement, which accounts 
for all the difference.’ 

Besides, it is entirely a gratuitous assumption on the part of 
Mr. Huxley, to suppose that the civilized man is, ab origine, 
the direct descendant of the savage. The records of man, his- 
toric and monumental, in every nation and in every race, pro- 
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claim that barbarism is the result of moral degradation, and 
that savage tribes are the isolated offshoots of more civilized 
nations. Whether this be so or not, the undoubted fact of the 
improvability of the race, from the lowest stage of degrada- 
tion to the highest pinnacle of excellence, is conclusive evi- 
dence, irrespective of any absolute anatomical difference, that 
man’s nature is entirely diverse from that of brutes, and that 
he must, necessarily, have had a different origin. This fact 
alone, instead of supporting, would be a sufficient refutation 
of Mr. Huxley’s conclusion. 

Some ot our readers may think that we have been at unne- 
sessary pains in combating so fully a doctrine which seems so 
preposterous in itself, and which is supported by an argument 
so illogical. But this opinion will be changed, when the reader 
learns, with surprise, that this doctrine, however absurd it 
may seem to him, has been received with favor by many scien- 
tific men, and that it has been endorsed, we may even say, la- 
boriously supported, by Sir Charles Lyell. What, however, has 
chiefly induced us to spare no pains in exposing the false phi- 
losophy of this book, is the fact, that its plausible but decep- 
tious reasoning in regard to scientific facts, is readily received 
by the unlearned,—for whom it is expressly written,—as a con- 
clusive scientific argument against the truth of Revelation. 

It was our intention to establish, directly, the distinct na- 
ture and origin of man, by an argument founded on his faculty 
of speech ; on his power of abstract reason, enabling him to 
ascend from facts to principles ; and on his spiritual endow- 
ments, which are his true characteristics, and which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Huxley’s assertion, are the only considerations 
which are truly germane to the great question he has pro- 
pounded and belittled. 

But the utter fallacy of the only argument which he has ad- 
vanced to prove Man’s unity with the brutes, and consequent 
bestiality of nature, render this task unnecessary. We will 
conclude this Article, already too long, but which could not 
have been shorter, in justice to Mr. Huxley and his subject, by 
quoting the forcible words of the distinguished French anato- 
mist whom we have already cited. 

VOL. XVII. J1* 
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“The facts upon which I insist, permit me to affirm, with a convic- 
tion founded on personal and attentive study of all at present known, 
that anatomy gives no ground for the idea, so violently defended now- 
a-days, of a close relationship between man and ape. One may in- 
voke in vain some ancient skulls, evident monstrosities, found by 
chance, such as that of Neanderthal ; and here and there similar forms 
may now be found ; they belong to idiots. One of them was discov- 
ered, a few years ago, by Dr. Binder, who, at the request of M. Macé, 
presented it to me. It is now in the collection of the Museum. It 
will henceforth be counted amorg the elements of the great discussion 
on the nature of man, which now agitates philosophers and troubles 
consciences ; out of which discussion, some day, the divine majesty of 
man shall arise, consecrated by combat, and ever henceforth be invio- 
lable and triumphant.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. I1—BISHOP HORATIO POTTER’S PASTORAL LET- 
TER, AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 


A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of New York, 
From the Bishop, May, 1865. 


Tus Pastoral Letter of Bishop Potter came none too soon. 
It has been manifest for some time, that Ecclesiastical matters 
were approaching a crisis in New York city and its immediate 
vicinity, and that an issue of some sort was about to be made ; 
though in what form it would present itself, of course, no body 
could tell. The only question, now, concerning this Pastoral, 
is, whether it will answer the end for which its amiable and 
peace-loving author designed it. We confess to some doubt 
on this point. Positive treatment, vigorously applied, is some- 
times the mildest, most judicious, and only effective method, 
in dealing with physical diseases ; it has seemed to us that 
there was a degree of virulence manifested in the spiritual dis- 
tempers of our time, which would be much more likely to feed 
and grow on gentle remedies, than be subdued by them. We 
may be mistaken. 

The Church in New York city has always been strong enough 
to be secure against open assaults. Churchmen in New England 
were persecuted, fined, and imprisoned, simply because they 
were Churchmen ; and the vilest placards were once posted in 
Boston to stir up the mob in resistance to the landing of a 
Bishop at that home of “Freedom of Conscience !” Here,in New 
York, the hatred of the Church has been bitter enough ; but 
it has vented itself in milder and more harmless ways. It has 
usually been content with snubbing such men as Bishop Wain- 


wright when it could get them into one of its “ Fore-fathers” 
Meetings ; or, with publishing and puffing such stupid octavos 
as Mr. Shimeall’s *“‘ End of Prelacy.” It is, however, a little 
amusing, that the same sort of men who set Mr. Shimeall to 


write his ridiculous book,—a book filled with the most scur- 
rilous charges and historical misstatements, and then gave to 
that book their public written endorsement, and who seemed 
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then to pour out their fiercest rage against “ Evangelical Low 
Churchmen,” charging them with being men guilty of “ decep- 
tion and fraud,” “confederates of Rome,” plotting in the 
dark in their “concealment of the Romanistic virus,’’-—we 
say it is not a little remarkable that this same class of men are 
seen at the present time playing a different sort of game. 
They come now cooing and billing around “ Low Churchmen” 
as men who really may, perhaps, after all, have a little vital 
piety in them. But they have not lost a single particle of their 
bitter hate of Episcopacy ; or of their own intolerance of any 
belief different from their own. Thus the Rev. Dr. Vermilye, 
a Dutch Reformed Minister, at a pablic meeting of the “Christ- 
ian Union Society,” called, it was publicly said, to discuss 
Bishop Potter’s Pastoral Letter,—a meeting opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg !—stigmatized that Pas- 
toral with every opprobrious epithet which his imagination 
could conceive, or his tongue utter; as “a tail to the Pope’s 
kite ;” as “anti-Christian,” &c., and wound up his diatribes 
of fury by declaring, ‘‘ we must put it where it belongs, under 
the heel!” And this is what these fraternizing men mean by 
Christian Union! This is the sweet concord to which we are 
so affectionately invited. 

Why these haters of Episcopacy have chosen the present as 
the time for their fresh onslaught upon the Church, is, of 
course, a mere-matter of opinion. We confess we believe it to 
be the very same reason which summoned the late Unitarian 
Convention together in this city, the sessions of which proved 
the scene of such ribald blasphemy. The members of that Con- 
vention thought they saw something in the temper of our times 
renderin:; this a good opportunity to renew the war on Creeds, 
aid positive Christian Institutions, &c., and so to substitute a 
mere system of Humanitarianism for the Religion of the Cross 
of Christ. But whatever the special incentives may have been, 
if any, for this renewed attack upon the Church, yet certain it 
is that repeated and systematic measures have been taken to 
commit our clergy, as many of them as possible, to a wide- 
sweeping radicalism, which should practically revolutionize the 
Church, and effectually overthrow the principles on which she 
is based, 
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And now we come to the most mortifying part of this his- 
tory of details. A few of our clergy, holding prominent posi- 
tions, have yielded to this outside management. A ‘Christian 
Union Society” has been formed ; of this Society they have 
become members; they have attended its meetings ; taken 
part in its discussions ; and occasionally have avowed senti- 
ments which, if reduced to practice, would of necessity do one 
of two things; they would either revolutionize the practical 
workings of the Church, as established in this city and Diocese, 
or they would produce an open rupture and separation between 
these gentlemen and the Church, of which they are ordained 
Ministers. There are not wanting indications that both these 
alternatives have been distinctly contemplated. This ‘‘Christ- 
ian Union Society ” held a meeting in the “‘ Reformed Dutch 
Jhurch,” on Washington Square, on the the evening of April 
6th. The New York Observer of April 13th gives the follow- 
ing account of its proceedings :— 


“Three ministers of three different denominations spoke from Dr. 
Hutton’s pulpit in the Reformed Dutch Church, on Washington 
Square, last Thursday evening. One of them was an Episcopalian, 
one a Baptist, and the third a Lutheran. The meeting was called to 
discuss the question of Christian Union. The Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, Rector of the Church of the Ascension reviewed the standards 
and practice of the Church of England and the Episcopal Church in 
this country, declaring with great emphasis, explicitness and power 
that there is nothing in the theory, in the foundation or the rules of 
his Church to forbid the interchange of pulpits and the recognition of 
the validity of the Ordination of non-Episcopal Ministers. For him- 
self, he believed his Ordination to be essential to the well-being 
though not to the being of a Church, but he regarded Presbyterian 
Ordination as perfectly valid. Indeed he said that Episcopal Ordina- 
tion was by laying on of “ the hands of the Presbytery.” 


The movement, of course, did not, and could not, stop here. 

Such revolutions go not backwards, but forward, and that 
oD b 

rapidly. In the Sunday morning newspapers of Easter Sun- 


day, April 16th, the following uotice appeared :— 


“There will be a special Service this evening in the Church of the 
Ascension, corner of 5th Avenue and Tenth Street. The Rev. Dr. 
Muhlenberg will officiate, and the Rev. Dr. William Acams will 
preach. Service to commence at 7} o’clock.” 
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This Rev. Dr. Adams is a New School Presbyterian, of New 
England Congregational origin and education, and holds, we 
suppose, the Congregational theory of the Ministry, Church 
and Sacraments, which prevails mostly among the New School 
Presbyterians, The Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, Rector of 
the Ascension, in giving public notice of this service, to his 
people on Easter Sunday, is reported to have done so in lan- 
guage which indicated, on his part, both determination and 
defiance of opposition, let the opposition come from whatever 
source it might. How this service was looked upon by out- 
siders may be seen in the following quotation, which The Mo- 
ravian (newspaper) gives from the New York Observer :— 


«“ After Sermon, the Rector, Dr. Smith, stated that the serrice was 


designed asa testimony to the grand doctrine of the essential Un ity of 


all those who held to Christ as the Head, who was crucified for our 
sins and raised for our justification. A collection was then taken up 
to aid St. Luke’s Hospital, a fitting and beautiful exemplification of 
the spirit of the occasion. 

We record this event as one of more than local interest. It is a 
public, prominent and emphatic declaration that the barrier to minis- 
terial intercourse between Episcopal and non-Episcopal pastors is 
one of feeling only, and that there is nothing in the rules or theory of 
the Church, to prevent any Clergyman here from doing as they have 
done many a time and oft in England.” 


We shall not stop now to notice at length Dr. John Cotton 
5 
Smith’s argument for Presbyterian Orders, drawn from “ the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” (I. Tim. iv. 14. 
. 5 . © 
Any tyro in Greek will tell him, what the learned Presbyterian, 


Grotius, confesses, “ I do not dare to bring, in confirmation of 


this, that expression of Paul’s,” &c., &c., because “ presbyte- 
rium signifies not an assembly, but the office to which Timothy 
was promoted.” Neither do we here discuss at length this 
question of “interchange of pulpits,” 
mere expediency. There are in this country some fifty or more 
distinct Religious Sects, a list of which is | efore us. , If the 
Church is to recognize the Ministry of this heterogeneous mass 
of Sectarianism at all, by what rule is the line of demarcation 


and exclusion to be drawn ; and who is todraw that line ? If 


the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith may invite the New School 
Presbyterian, Dr. Adams, into his pulpit; so also the Rev. 
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Dr.—— may invite into his pulpit the Rev. Dr. Osgood, the Uni- 
tarian, or the Rev. Dr. Chapin, the Universalist, or the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, the Congregationalist, or the Rev. Dr. 
Weston, the Baptist ; and, in this progress of breaking down 


the old bulwarks of the Church, our congregations will, assu- 
redly, and at no distant day, be invited to a savory dish of the 
very newest kind of Christianity, as their Sunday morning’s 
entertainment. The question is one, not merely of Orders, 
but of Doctrine, of Faith. The Church, we are quite sure, 
is not yet ready for an experiment of this sort, nor is she wil- 
ling to be exposed to the probabilities of its occurrence. 
Besides the instances of irregularity noted above, other 
Clergy of the Church have lately been in the habit of publicly 
fraternizing with Sectarian preachers ; preaching in their pul- 
pits, and admitting them to their own ; and flaunting all this 
in the face of the public by advertisements, editorial notices, 
&c. The New York Independent thus describes one of these 
scenes. The Dr, Budington alluded to, is a Pelagian of the 
Taylorite School, and, doctrinally, thoroughly opposed to the 
whole teaching of the Church ; while, ecclesiastically, he be- 
longs to the most radical Sect among modern Sectarians ;— 


“The Union Service in Brooklyn, last Sabbath evening, where the 
unusual if not wholly unprecedented arrangement took place, of a 
Congregational Clergyman preaching and conducting the Service in 
an Episcopal Church, was an occasion of much interest. Dr. Can- 
field very cordially invited Dr. Budington to take the entire Service 
into his own charge. Dr. Budington accepted it in the same spirit, 
and said, that if he were to preach in the Church of the Pilgrims, he 
should expect the pastor, if present, to conduct the opening exercises 
up to the hymn before sermon, and he should prefer to take precisely 
the course in Christ Church. This was done. Dr. Canfield read the 
prayers of his Church, then Dr. Budington ascended the pulpit, gave 
out a hymn, preached from John xvii. 20, 21, prayed as usual, gave 
out the closing hymn, and pronounced the Benediction. The large 
audience was profoundly attentive, and several Episcopal Clergymen 
present, expressed their unfeigned satisfaction in the whole exercise. 
We understand that one of the most distinguished of the Clergy in 
Brooklyn says, that Dr. Canfield had a perfect right thus to open his 
Church, if he thought proper, and that there is no Canon of the Epis- 
copal Church against it. So this vast humbug of exclusiveness, on 
being boldly approached, vanished into thin air. Dr. Budington, in 
his discourse, cited both Bishop Burnet and Hallam, the historian, to 
prove that the Church of England, iu its early days, fully recognized 
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the Ordination of the Reformed Churches on the continent, and of the 
Church of Scotland. And he quoted from Lord Bacon a strong ex- 
pression of regret, that in his day, one man was found at Oxford who 
openly denied the Validity of such Ordinations.” 


We have not yet reached the worst phase of this exhibition 
of disorder. While sober-minded Churchmen in New York 
were querying whereunto all this would grow, and what was 
their own duty, Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, ay»pears upon the 
stage. One of the three oldest of all our Bishops, he, too, 
fraternizes publicly with this same Dr. Vermilye, whose poi- 
soned venom has since been poured out upon the Pastoral of 
Bishop Potter, as ‘‘ Antichristian ;” and after partaking in a 
most humiliating discussion on Church Unity, the Bishop re- 
ceives an official ‘‘ Benediction” from the Presbyterian Dr. 
Ferris. In these days of “Secession and Rebellion,” is this 
“Loyalty ?” Is it for him, an appointed leader of a distinct 
portion of the army of the Church Militant, to obtrude within 
the ranks of his Rt. Rev. Brother of New York, and give coun- 
tenance, openly and publicly, to a man who virtually denoun- 
ces his Brother Bishop as Anti-Christ! and who threatens 
utter extermination of the Bishop’s principles ? Is not this 
sowing the seeds of “sedition ?” Is it honest ? Is it Christ- 
ian? Is it doing as he would be done by? Is it not a fla- 
grant violation of Law and Order? Or, are such things 
grievous and insufferable wrongs, only within the domain of 
the State, and not of the Church ? If a Presbyter is prohib- 
ited by Canon from trampling upon the rights of a brother 
Presbyter, must we have a Canon to keep even a Bishop from 
setting such examples of intermeddling and disorder ? 

Look at the matter in another light. Is the Church in New 
York in such a deplorable condition, that it needs the intro- 
duction of the policy of the Diocese of Ohio? Must we, in- 
deed, learn lessons of Church growth and progress from such 
a source ? The Church in that Diocese, through the wonder- 
derful foresight and untiring efforts of its first Bishop, has its 
College, Theological Seminary, and training Schools, such as 
no other Western Diocese can boast. The State of Ohio, in 
1860, had a population of almost two millions ; and in agri- 


? 
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cultural wealth, and in the actual cash value of such produc- 
tions, is the richest State in the Union. It is dotted all over 
with a multitude of flourishing towns and cities, and has of- 
fered, for the last twenty-five years, one of the neediest and 
noblest fields in the world for Church extension. An organic 
Christianity, of some sort, will be estublished there, and at no 
distant day. Will it be Romanism ? Will it be that Church 
for which Bishop Mcllvaine is specially responsible, and of 
which he is the appointed head and leadtr? As a matter of 
fact, has the Church there kept pace at all with the wonderful 
growth of the population? We have some statistics before 
us, which look, in the highest degree, mortifying and alarming. 
Will the Bishop give us the true meaning of these tables of 
comparative Church growth ? 

As one illustration of the condition of the Church in Ohio, 
there are in that State eighty-eight Counties. Of these, a con- 
siderable number have only one feeble Parish each ; while 
there are forty-three Counties, containing six hundred and 
eighty-seven towns, in which there is not a single Parish of thé 
Church ! 

The City of Cincinnati, the Bishop’s own residence, has a pop- 
ulation of over one hundred and sixty thousand. Will he tell 
us why it is that the history of the Church there is almost a re- 
cord of disaster, and is so known the country over? Had the 
Church flourished there, as it has in New Haven, Conn., under 
the very shadow of Yale College, there would be in Cincinnati, to- 
day, thirty-two parishes, instead of four. Will the Bishop give 
the true reason for this singular contrast ? While the Bishop is 
intruding into Dioceses other than his own, disseminating sen- 
timents and encouraging a policy utterly hostile to those which 
the Bishop there in charge holds sacred, detecting “‘ Puseyism” 
and false doctrine in another Bishop’s Diocese, Romanism, 


rank and deadly, is quietly taking possession of the strong places 
at his own door. The Romanists have thirty-three Churches 
and Chapels in Cincinnati alone ; and their list of Ecclesias- 
tical Institutions there, shows that they thoroughly understand 
the work before them, and are doing it effectually. 

VOL, XVII. 32 
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To Bishop McIlvaine himself, we say,—with all due respect 
for the high and holy Office which he bears, and for his charac- 
ter and talents,—the Church of which you are a Bishop, how- 
ever much or little she may hold in common with the swarming 
Sects of Christendom, yet she was planted, originally, and was 
subsequently reformed, on a basis radically distinct from that 
on which these Sects sprang into being. And we assure the 
Bishop of Ohio, in all earnestness, that if the Church which 
has clothed him with such solemn duties and responsibilities, 
is not only to supplant Romanism in this country, but save 
the country itself from the reign of that Infidelity which is 
following in the wake of Sectism in New England, and every- 
where, she is to do it, not by identifying herself with the almost 
countless Sects, of modern origin ; but, by boldly avowing and 
clinging to her birth-right, as a true Branch of the Primitive 
Catholic Church of Christ, and by proving her faith by her 
works. 

As a specimen of the wants of the Church in Ohio, and of 
her method of meeting them, we give the following. At a 
late Meeting of Convocation in Ohio, the Missionary “ made a 
detailed statement of his visit, under the appointment of the 
Missionary Committee of the Diocese, to several of the North 
Western Counties, which were entirely destitute of the services 
of the Episcopal Church. In nearly every place visited, he 
had found the fields ripe for our entrance, and in several 
county seats of adjacent counties, there was an earnest expres- 
sion of desire for our ministry.” Will the Bishop tell us why 
such calls as these are not promptly met ? 

Bishop McIlvaine’s Diocesan organ, The Western Episcopa- 
lian, has answered these questions. In its issue of June Ist, 
1865, after maintaining that,— 


“Every barrier, every mark, every test, which serves to perpetu- 
ate the present exclusive principle and condition of the Church of the 
Redeemed, should be at once and entirely removed, and an inclusive 
principle and condition substituted,”—it goes on to say ; “ We think 
that Dr. Vermilye, at a recent meeting of the Christian Union Asso- 
ciation in N. Y., hit the nail very squarely on the head when he said, 
that the only barrier in the way of Union was, the exclusiveness of 
particular denominations. * * * * Then there were his Epis- 
copal brethren, many of whom were very dear to him; he did not ob- 
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ject to a word in the XXXIX Articles, and their Liturgy was one 
that was full of the purest spirit of devotion. But they, too, were 
so exclusive, and placed so much stress on one point, that they would 
not acknowledge the validity of the ministry and ordinances of the 
other evangelical denominations.” 


The paper thus concludes :— 


“ As Episcopalians, then, let us cast away that fatal “non possu- 
mus,” which rises, like an insurmountable precipice, across the path 
of our advance, and, in bare justice to the spirit and to the express 
principles of our Scriptural Church, let us, with loving satisfaction, 
remove out of the way, so far as in us lies, the artificial, the useless, 
the mischievous test, which—we verily believe, contrary to the dis- 
tinct meaning and purpose, and the express practice of the founders 
of our Church—now stands as a wall of division against brethren 
who own the common Lord, confess the common faith, and live the 
holy life of the ransomed Sons of God.” 


Here is the secret, and the whole secret of the mortifying 
history and condition of the Church in Ohio. No Church, in 
which there is not enough of the esprit de corps to labor 
heart and soul for its extension, can ever prosper. Even the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Romanists, do not do 


things in this way. Nor is this all. Indifference as to one’s 
individual belief, will soon degenerate into indifference as to all 
belief. If a man does not yield the homage and loyalty of his 
heart to what he has solemnly, before God, professed to hold, 
how shall he yield that homage to what somebody else profess- 
es to believe and to hold? How extensively such extreme 
radicalism as this prevails in Ohio, or elsewhere, we know not ; 
but there is not in it enough of life and power to make aught 
else than a mere cypher, him who entertains it.* The Church 








* We commend to the Western Episcopalian the following, from the pen of Bish- 
op McIlvaine, and also the whole Sermon in which the argument is given with 
great clearness and force. It was his Sermon at the Consecration of the late 
Bishop Polk, and was re-published entire in Am. Quar. Church Review, Vol. viii. 
No. 3. 

“The beginning of every institution of God must of necessity be extraordinary ; 
its regular continuance, ordiniry. So with the course of Providence in all its 
branches. What is now an ordinary Providence, was once an extraordinary. 
What began with miracle, is continued by laws of familiar nature. And so it is 
with the Ministry of the Gospel. What was created by the direct ordination of 
God, is propagated and continued by the authorized ordination of men. Its ‘ seed 
is in itself, after its kind,’ and at every step of the succession, it is precisely the same 
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will die out, as a matter of course, always, and everywhere, 
under such an inefficient system of propagandism ; and so will 
every other institution whose leaders are equally faithless to its 
principles. 

This extreme of radicalism in the Church is something new. 
Low-Churchmen, so-called, of the type of Bishop Griswold, 
for example, differed from their brethren on many points ; but 
none of these were vital, or touched the Orders, or Constitu- 
tion of the Church ; and in their public ministrations they 
were faithful, as honest men, to their Ordination vows. No 
stronger argument for the Three-fold Ministry and the Apos- 
tolic Succession, has ever been given, than Bishop Griswold 
presented in his Sermon on the Apostolic Office. What it is 
that has precipitated upon the Church in our times such reck- 
less trifling with the most solemn obligations, and the most 
fundamental principles, is a serious question, The lead- 
ers of the Sects explain the matter by saying, that “a few of 
the more spiritually-minded of the Episcopal Clergy, have 
broken the fetters of bigotry and exclusiveness, and sought 
fellowship with the truer types of piety which they see outside 
of their own system.” 

Now, aside from the Sectarian shading of this picture, there 
is really a principle involved in it, more important, and likely 
to lead to more serious practical results, than is generally ap- 
prehended. The distinction between the Church and the 
Sects, is not one, merely, of Doctrine. It is not one, merely, 
of Order. It involves the whole question, What is Christian- 
ity ? And is the Visible Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, 
with its divinely appointed Ministry and its Sacramental 
Means of Grace, a part of the System of Christianity ? The 
Ministry, and just as much of God, sanctioned by his authcrity and sustained by his 
power, as if it had been received from the laying of the hands of Christ himself. 
And so with the Office of the Apostles. It was the promise of Christ, the Lord, 
that it should continue to the end of the world. It is not more sure that sun and 
moon, seed time ahd harvest, will continue to the end of the world; and though 
its succession be now in the hands of very feeble and fallible men; of men un- 
speakably inferior to the Apostles in every personal and official qualification ; yea, 
though many Iscariots be found under its awful responsibilities, the integrity of Uu 
office, as essentially identical with that of the Apostles, is in no wise affected.” 
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question, of course, involves also the Law of the Christian 
Life, its culture and growth. The Church and the Sects differ, 
and they are differing more and more widely, on all these 
points. Let the question of the Order, Ministry, Sacraments, 
and Constitution of the Church continue to sink into compar- 
ative non-importance, as among the non-essentials of Christ- 
ianity, with any considerable number of our Clergy, as it has 
with a few individuals ; let them be allowed to trifle with 
their own solemn vows and obligations, and such men will, on 


occasion, go where they really belong, and where their concep- 


tions, affinities and sympathies have already placed them. 

There is a difference, also, not only in the two Systems, but 
in the types of the religious life, as developed in the Church and 
in the Sects ; and that difference is sharply defined. The pop- 
ular religion of our times is self-assertive, boastful, vitupera- 
tive, irreverent and shallow. Aiming to be intensely practical, 
it has become empirical ; a thing of expedients. Having lost 
its connection with, and its hold on, those supernatural verities 
and conditions on which its vitality depends, and which dis- 
tinguish Christianity from mere Humanitarianism, it has lost 
its power. It can, with its ceaseless clangor, change the out- 
ward form of Social and Moral Evils, and so, boast of con- 
quests, and win the temporary, noisy applause of the unthink- 
ing. Yet it only lops off the branches ; it does not, and can- 
not, reach and exterminate the roots. These strike deeper, 
and re-appear, sooner or later, with renewed strength and vigor. 
We have no room here to illustrate what we mean. But, as 
to Social Evils, look at the French Revolution ; its causes, its 
methods, and its results. In Religion, compare the most pop- 
ular religious treatises of the day, with the exegetical, didac- 
tical, and devotional writings of a past age, or with the better 
; compare Dwight, with John Scott; or 
Barnes, with Burgon ; or the Abbots, with Thomas 4 Kem- 
kis ; or Henry Ward Beecher and Spurgeon, with Jeremy Tay- 
lor ; and the distinction to which we have alluded is palpable. 
The depth and the humility, the fervor and the gentleness, the 
symmetry, and the power of the Christian Life, which glow 
with such heavenly beauty in the one class of works, are not a 
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works of our own; 
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thing of accident ; they are the legitimate result of fundamen- 
tal, clearly-defined principles. And we do, in all this, un- 
doubtedly find a remote cause of the irregularities which we 
are noticing. 

If we look for the more immediate causes of this new out- 
break of radicalism, they will be found to be many and varied. 
Perhaps it is, that access to the most holy Offices of the Church 
has been thrown open so unguardedly, that men are hurried 
into her Ministries, who have not the slightest sympathy with 
her spirit and principles. Calum non animum, mutant. True 
Churchmanship is of slow growth. Perhaps it is, that there is 
a growing influence of Doctrine among us, thoroughly un- 
Churchly, Calvinistic, narrow, irreconcilable with, and hostile 
to, the Faith as taught in our Primitive Creeds, Liturgy, and 
Sacramental Offices. The text-books of some of our Theolo- 
gical Seminaries, indicate such a source of our troubles. A 
High Calvinist, with his metaphysical theory of “ invisibles,” 
can never feel quite at home in our System, nor work that 
System efficiently. Perhaps, the evil springs from disappoint- 
ed ambition ; or from a spirit of ceaseless unrest ; or, from a 
Puritanical, ungovernable self-will ; or, from a perpetual ten- 
dency to one or the other of two wide extremes ; or, from a 
want of faith in divinely appointed instrumentalities ; or, from 
weariness in simply, unostentatiously, doing one’s duty in 
that state of life into which it hath pleased God to cast him, 
and a determination to make a noise in the world, of some 
sort. Whether it be any, or all, or none of these, which has 
led to such gross disorder, and violation of the vows of Ordi- 
nation, yet it is most certain that some at least of its conse- 
quences and palpable results, will be a thing of absolute cer- 
tainty. 

The Churchmen of New York have been growing exceed- 
ingly uneasy under this new aspect of affairs. Private letters 
of entreaty and remonstrance have been written. Ways have 
been suggested in which zeal in behalf of the cause of Christ 
and the souls of men might expend itself, if this were really 
the great object of solicitude. In return, they have only been 
taunted for their forbearance. The language with which they 
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have been met, practically, if not openly, has been, “ we are 
grossly violating the laws of the Church ; and we know it as 
well as you ; arraign us, present us, discipline us, if you dare.” 
This question of the Christian Ministry is, with the great ma- 
jority of the Clergy and Laity of the Church, not a matter of 
mere opinion. It is with them a subject of conscience,—of 
most solemn duty. Nota few of them have sacrificed almost 
everything but life, and some things dearer than life, in tear- 
ing themselves away from early associations and cherished 
friendships, that they might seek that Ministry which Christ 
Himself appointed, and which He promised to be with, until 
the end of the world. They are as certain, as they are of their 
own existence, that the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States has that Ministry. They are equally certain 
that the Sects, whose name is legion, have not that Ministry. 
They are ready to meet that question, anywhere and everywhere. 
All that they ask, is, honest investigation. Believing, fur- 
thermore, as they religiously do, that Apostolic Order and 
Apostolic Truth are bound inseparably together, they will 
never consent to see that sacred Deposit, the Ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments, and the Priesthood to offer spiritual 
sacrifices, trampled under foot. They will defend the heavenly 
treasure at every cost ; not factiously, not unkindly, but they 
will do it, and they will do it thoroughly. We tell our erring 
brethren in the Ministry, towards whom, personally, we have 
no feeling but that of kindness and good-will, that if they will 
persist in trampling under foot what the Church holds to be 
the Ministry of Christ, that then “ offences must come ;” and 
‘woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.” The pre- 
cious, priceless gift, which Seabury gained and gave to the 
New World, shall be preserved, untarnished. Of this there is 
nota shadow of a doubt. If these men wish, and are deter- 
mined to test this question, they will, beyond a peradventure, 
have an opportunity. 

It was some relief, perhaps we ought to say it was an entire 
relief, when the Pastoral Letter of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Horatio Potter was issued. No public document lately given 
to the world was received and devoured with more avidity. 
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So intense was the public interest, that the Secular press 
published it entire. The Sectarian Religious Newspapers 
fairly raved. Shrewd pens, in those papers, at once began to 
ply their vocation ; and the spirit which was evinced, showed 
how high their hopes of trampling upon the Church had been 
raised. Hate, bitter hate of the distinctive principles of the 
Church, and disappointment that their game was exposed, 
were most apparent. Appeals were made to our erring breth- 
ren of almost every kind, except to their loyalty and their 
duty to their own solemn vows ; and those insidious arts which 
such men know how to use, are not left untried, even up to the 
time at which we write. 

As this Pastoral has been published freely, and read almost 
universally, we shall not re-produce it here ; we only ask our 
readers to preserve it, as one of the most important publica- 
tions of the times. It is kind, and manly, and paternal in its 
tone. It is such counsel as a faithful Bishop, in virtue of the 
responsibility inhering in his Office, might be expected to give 
to his flock ; and there are not wanting, in the Pastoral, inti- 
mations that mercy to individuals may be cruelty to the Church 
at large, and that, if need be, its author will not shrink from 
effectually vindicating Law, and Order, and Justice. We con- 
fess, that we breathed freer after reading the Pastoral ; and 
could not but thank God for a Bishop who, we believe, is ready 
to stand where Athanasius stood, alone, for the cause of Christ 
and His Church. But he is in no such peril ; the Clergy and 
Laity are with him, heart and hand ; and will uphold him only 
the more earnestly, amidst the disorders and insubordination 
of the times in which we live. 

Let it suffice here to say, that “‘ this interchange of pulpits,” 
and this repeated union of Episcopal and non-Episcopal min- 
isters in Public Worship, has been universally regarded as an 
official recognition of non-Episcopal Orders, on the part of 
these Episcopal Clergy concerned. Some of these have pub- 
licly avowed their belief in the validity of such Orders ; and 
they are understood as designing to express this belief, in their 
late official public conduct. Such conduct, of course, brings 
such persons, fairly and necessarily, within the language of 
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the Rubrics and Canons of the Church on this point, which 
were framed expressly to meet just such cases as this. To 
avoid such an issue, was the point and the only point involved 
and aimed at, as we believe, by the Bishop, in his Pastoral 
Letter. It is not Prayer Meetings, nor a full Liturgical Ser- 
vice in school-houses and out-of-the-way places, nor ‘‘ Mixed 
Societies.” It is not a question of two Schools of Theology 
in the Church. It is simply the question of the open viola- 
tion of the Law of the Church. That Law does, unquestion- 
ably, by necessary implication, deny the validity of a non- 
Episcopal Ministry ; but it is the deliberate trampling upon 
the Law itself, against which the Bishop cautions and remon- 
strates. Waiving, therefore, all evasions, and carpings, and 
quibblings about the bearings of the Law, the Pastoral is to 
be fairly assailed, if at all, upon this, and only upon this 
ground,—its paternal counsel against the violation of Church 
Law, her Canons, and her Rubrics ; which forbid a non-Epis- 
copal ministry from performing the Offices of the Church, in 
the Church, and for the Church. 

The Bishop’s statement of the Law of the Church, touching 
the irregularities which have been practiced, is so clearly made, 
and the Law itself is so minute and specific, and so absolutely 
incapable of being misunderstood, that we give this portion of 
the Pastoral. The Bishop says :— 

“ Suffer me, then, dear Brethren, in all meekness and charity, to 
lay before you, for your consideration, some of the principles and 
laws of the Church, which we accepted when we became her Minis- 


ters, and which, with all the solemnities of an oath, we bound our- 
selves to observe.” 

“1, Just previous to our Ordination (when admitted to the Diaco- 
nate, and again when advanced to the Priesthood), a ceremonial which 
rises above everything else that we know in life by its awful religious 
solemnity, we deliberately write and pronounce to the Bishop, the fol- 
lowing emphatic declaration: ‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God, and to contain 
all things necessary for Salvation; and I do solemnly engage to con- 
form to the Doctrines and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal © 
Church in the United States.’ 

“2. Then. in the midst of the service of Ordination, as we stood 
before the Bishop and before the Holy Table, we were asked : 

“« Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to minister 
the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ, as the 
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Lord hath commanded, and as this Church hath received the same, ac- 
cording to the Commandments of God, so that you may teach the 
people committed to your care and charge with all diligence, to keep 
and observe the same?’ ” 

“To which each one of us deliberately replied: ‘I will do so by 
the help of the Lord.’”’ 


“3. Let us now see what are the Doctrines, Discipline and Wor- 
ship of this Church, to which, with so much solemnity, we promised 
conformity at our Ordination. 

First—In the Preface to the Ordinal, the Church sets forth her 
principles and her law in regard to the Sacred Ministry, in the most 
clear, formal and authoritative way. She says, ‘ It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors, that 
JSrom the Apostles’ time, there have been these orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church— Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Which offices were 
evermore had in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume 
to execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as are requisite for the same; and also 
by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and ad- 
mitted thereunto by lawful authority. And therefore, to the intent that 
these Orders may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed in 
this Church, no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said 
Junctions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, 
according to the form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination.’ ” 

“« Second—Then the Church proceeds, according to that declara- 
tion, to enact, in her very first Canon, that ‘In this Church, there 
shall always be three orders in the Ministry, viz.: Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons ;’ of course Episcopally Ordained and Consecrated, for 


“ Third—In the sixth section of her fifth Canon (Title I.) she en- 
acts, that ‘ Candidates, who not having Episcopal Ordination, have 
been acknowledged as Ordained and Licensed Ministers in any other 
denomination of Christians, may, at the expiration of not less than 
six months from their admission as candidates, be Ordained Deacons 
on their passing the same examinations as other candidates for Dea- 
con’s orders.’ Whence appears the importance which she attaches to 
Episcopal Ordination—for, 

“ Fourth, In the ninth Canon (Title I.), she provides for receiving 
a‘ Deacon or Priest ordained by a Bishop not in Communion with 
this Church’ (after due inquiry and examination, and a probation of 
six months, and a declaration of conformity), as a Minister of this 
Church, without reordination.” 

“ Fifth, And in her eleventh Canon (Title I.), this Church enacts 
that ‘ No person shall be permitted to officiate in any congregation of 
this Church without first producing the evidence of his being a minis- 
ter thereof, to the minister, or in case of vacancy or absence, to the 
Church Wardens, Vestrymen, or Trustees of the congregation.’ ”’ 
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“ Having thus provided that none but Episcopally Ordained Clergy- 
men shall minister in any of her congregations, this Church next pre- 
scribes with the utmost care and precision the form of worship to 
which they are to conform. 

“In her twentieth Canon (Title I.) she ordains, that ‘every 
Minister shall, before all Sermons and Lectures, and on ail other oc- 
casions of public worship, use the Book of Common Prayer, as the 
same is or may be established by the authority of the General Con- 
vention of this Church; and in performing such service no other 
prayers shall be used than those prescribed by the said Book.’ ” 

“ Finally, in Canon 2 (Title I1.), the Church enumerates the offences 
for which every Minister shall be liable to be presented, tried, and 
punished ; and among them she mentions ‘ violation of the Constitu- 
tion or Canons of this Church, or of the Diocese to which he belongs,’ 
and orders that ‘on being found guilty, he shall be admonished, sus- 
pended, or degraded, according to the Canons of the Diocese in which 
the trial takes place.’ ” 

“The same Canon provides that ‘if a Minister of this Church shall 
be accused by public rumour,” of any one of certain enumerated 
offences, one of them being that ‘of violating the Canons,’ ‘1T SHALL 
BE THE DUTY OF THE BISHOP TO SEE THAT AN INQUIRY BE INSTITUTED 
AS TO THE TRUTH OF SUCH PUBLIC RUMOUR,’ and that if the accused 
be convicted after due provess,’ ‘he shall be admonished, suspended, or 
degraded, as the nature of the case may require.’”’ 


The conclusions which the Bishop draws from the Law of 
the Church as applicable to the present times and circum- 
stances, are as follows :— 


“Tt will be apparent, from the Canon last referred to, that the 
Bishop is as much under the guidance and control of the Law of the 
Church as is any other Clergyman; and that when charges, duly sup- 
ported, are presented, and even when public rumour, accusing a cler- 
gyman, takes a clear and definite form, with reasonable probability of 
being well founded, the Bishop has little or no discretion, but is bound 
to proceed ‘ diligently to exercise such discipline as, by the authority 
of God’s Word, and by the order of this Church, is committed to 
him.’ ”’ 

“From the preceding review of the Principles and Law of the 
Church, these particulars plainly appear : 

“ «1. The Church makes a fundamental distinction between Minis- 
ters Episcopally Ordained, and Ministers not Episcopally Ordained ; 
for when she admits them to serve at her altars, she reordains the 
latter, but she does not reordain the former.’ 


«“ «2. The Church requires of all who minister to her congregations, 
two things: first, that they be Episcopally ordained, and second, that 
they be Episcopally ordained Ministers of this Church. Non-Episco- 
pal divines are, therefore, doubly excluded—frst, because they are 
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not Episcopally Ordained, and second, because they are not Ministers 
of this Church. 

3. The Church clearly excludes ministers and licentiates of non- 
Episcopal bodies, not only from administering the Sacraments, but 
also from teaching within her fold, holding them to be incompetent ; 
for she requires them to be regularly admitted as candidates for Holy 
Orders—to pass a probation of six months—and to submit to full the- 
ological examinations; those examinations having special reference 
to points of difference between the Church and the Body from which 
the minister comes. 

«“«4, The Church, so far from aiming at novelty or variety in her 
devotional services, is severe in the provision which she makes for 
securing absolute uniformity of worship. She will not allow her chil- 
dren to be disturbed in their solemn acts of worship by the intrusion 
of novel forms or expressions. She leaves nothing to the fancy or 
caprice of the officiating minister. If he becomes lax or unsound in 
his teaching, the Creeds, the Litany, the Te Deum, the Confession 
and Absolution, the Prayers and Praises, the offices of Baptism, for 
Confirmation, for the Holy Communion, for Matrimony, and for the 
Burial of the Dead in Christ—these will rebuke him, and help to sus- 
tain the faith and devotion of the people in spite of his ignorance or 
unfaithfulness. Nothing can be more clear absolute than the Law 
which the Church has ordained and evidently means to enforce. 
“ Every minister,” she says, “ shall, before al/ Sermons and Lectures, 
and on all other occasions of Public Worship, use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as the same is, or may be established by the authority of 
the General Convention of this Church; and in performing such Ser- 
vice, no other prayers shall be used than those prescribed by the said 
book.” The only exception to this rule is the permission given to the 
Bishop, and only to the Bishop, to set forth, temporarily, prayers or 
thanksgivings for certain special and extraordinary occasions. 

“« Finally, we have seen that the Church repeatedly and in the 
most solemn manner, binds the conscience of every minister she or- 
dains, to a strict conformity to her Doctrines, Discipline, and Wor- 
ship. She holds God to be a God of order and not of confusion. She 
leaves others to employ their own methods; but within her own fold 
she will endure no irregularity, no trifling with what upon indubitable 
evidence she avers to be “ the Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth” of God.’ ” 


We have already alluded to the greetings with which the 
Sectarian press met this Pastoral of Bishop Potter. Had a 
bomb-shell fallen in their midst it could hardly have produced 
more surprise. Episcopacy—that object of undying hatred— 
which, previous to the Revolution, the same party leagued 
together to oppose, and did oppose, with an expenditure of 
means and effort little dreamed of now ; which they had already 
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begun to look upon as a worthless bauble beneath their feet— 
lo! it appears before them as a living reality. One of the strong 
features of the Pastoral, and to these gentlemen most difficult 
to meet, was its gentlemanly and Christian tone. Had the 
Bishop blustered and raved, a la Vermilye, they might at least 
have hid themselves, like the cuttle-fish, in the turbid waters 
of their own exciting. As it is, they have been compelled to 
succumb to the force of the Bishop’s logic, and to confess, that 
so far as the question of Law and Order is concerned, the Bishop 
is clearly in the right, and that these clergy with whom they 
have been dallying, are undoubtedly in the wrong. The only 
point which they make in their appeal to the public, on which 
they seem at all to rely, is that of offended dignity! As if they, 
representing such overwhelming numbers in this New World, 
were to have their Orders called in question by a Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, and that too, in this nineteenth century ! 
Pray gentlemen, keep cool. At least nine-tenths, probably 
nineteen-twentieths of Christendom are Episcopal at this very 
day. The denominations which you represent were unknown 
and unheard of until a little while ago ; and their history does 


not commend them as any very great improvement on the 
primitive pattern, and especially in such things as doctrine 
and manners. We say to them what a Scottish Bishop, Dr. 
Wordsworth, lately said to a Presbyterian divine : 


“The only Ministry which is to be traced in the earliest records of 
every settled Church that has existed from the beginning throughout 
the world, is a Ministry which requires for its three degrees neither 
more nor less than a threefold Ordination. In corroboration of what 
has now been said, on the one hand, I WILL UNDERTAKE TO PRODUCE 
FIVE HUNDRED CuuRCHEs, existing throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in the four first centuries, witha Ministry similar in all essen- 
tial points to that which now exists in England, Ireland, among our- 
selves, in the American States, and in the British colonies and depen- 
dencies ; and, on the other hand, I cuaALLENGE Dr. Pirie To pRo- 
DUCE FIVE, NAY, TO PRODUCE ONE SETTLED AND WELL-ORDRRED 
Cuurcu existing in those centuries in any part of the world, with a 
Ministry similar to that which exists and is established in Scotland at 
the present day.” 


‘What effect this Pastoral Letter of Bishop Potter is to have 
upon those for whom it was specially designed, remains to be 
VOL. XVII. 33 
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seen. We deeply regret to observe the spirit in which it has 
been met in certain of our newspapers, which are supposed to 
represent the opinions of that class of men. The Deacons and 
Priests of the Church, before being admitted to Orders, made 
the following promise and profession. 


The Bishop-—Will you reverently obey your Bishop, and other 
chief Ministers, who, according to the Canons of the Church, may have 
the charge and government over you; following with a glad mind 
and will their godly admonitions, and submitting yourselves to their 
godly judgments ? 

Answer.—I will so do, the Lord being my helper.” 


The criticisms of these anonymous writers are sadly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of that solemn vow ; they are captious, 
and, not unfrequently, factious and impudent, and full of his- 
torical misrepresentations. The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, who ap- 
pears over his own signature, in one of these newspapers, while 
he writes in good temper, he yet avows, and not now for 
the first time, his own peculiar theory of the Christian Minis- 
try. So far as the question is one of argument and sound prin- 
ciple, we have seen nothing in this class of contributions 
which is not covered by what we are hereafter to say. 

There have been three or four special replies put forth to the 
Bishop’s Pastoral, which deserve a brief notice. One of these 
is a “ Letter to Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., by Stephen 
H. Tyng,”—an octavo pamphlet of twenty-three pages. Why 
Dr. Tyng has thrust himself before the public in such a singu- 
lar production as this, is, of course, mere matter of conjecture. 
He declares in the outset, that he does not feel himself “ to be 
one of those clergymen” whom the Bishop describes. Why, 
then, did he not keep silent ? Who, or what is the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, D.D., more than any other of his brethren of the 
clergy, that he should obtrude himself into a controversy in 
which he was not personally involved? His letter is a singular 
production. It is rambling, garrulous, egotistic, impertinent, 
and irrelevant. No small part of it is made up in telling the 
public about himself. What has all this to do with the Bishop’s 
Pastoral? The Letter, also, with all its professed and fulsome 
show of affection for the Bishop, is full of unkind insinuations, 
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of direct charges of inconsistency, and of an overbearing spirit, 
and of open threats for the future ; it is also largely made up of 
recollections of old personal feuds and controversies, which have 
long since been dead and buried, and which have not the 
slightest or most remote connection with the Pastoral Letter of 
Bishop Potter. Whether all this is meant as an argumentum 
ad populum, or an argumentum ad invidiam, it is quite out 
of place, and deserves rebuke. 

One of the most remarkable things in this remarkable Let- 
ter, is Dr. Tyng’s pretended history of the election of Bishop 
Potter to the Episcopate of New York. According to Dr. 
Tyng, he and his party virtually bought up the Bishop at 
that election ; and therefore, and thenceforth, the Bishop was 
bound to play into the hands of a clique ; and, especially, to 
permit them to break the Canons of the Church with impu- 
nity. This, and nothing short of this, is the plain English of 
Dr. Tyng’s version of that election. Now, denying as we do, 
utterly, and, as a Churchman, indignantly, all participation by 
Bishop Potter in any such bargain, for he is too high-minded 
a Christian gentleman to sell himself as a tool to the selfish 
designs of any such petty coterie, yet what a shameless dis- 
closure is here made of the real character and intentions of a 
party which claims a monopoly of the piety of the Church. 
They have also, undoubtedly, hood-winked a few of the wealthy 
Laity into the belief, that the cause of true Evangelical re- 
ligion in the Church, really rests with these men ! and they have 
been flattered and “ bled” accordingly. Once in a while, how- 
over, the true secret comes out. It is place and power ; it is 
the loaves and fishes, which is the real thing at stake, after 
all; and this, according to their own confession, now unwit- 
tingly, but frankly made. They made the same disclosure, 
when they failed to elect one of their party men to the Mission- 
ary Bishoprick of the North West, at the General Conven- 
tion at Richmond, in 1859. Scarcely had the jubilant notes of 
joy and praise died away in the Church, over this accession to 
our Missionary forces, when the following language, and sen- 
timents like it, were scattered over the Church: “ At the last 
General Convention in Richmond, by the understood com- 
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promise, we were entitled to one of the new Bishops ; we got 
neither, but are earnestly exhorted to support them. Things 
have come to a crisis. Delay is defeat.” And another of their 
Newspapers echoed the same complaint and disappointment : 
“The working of the Domestic department has given High 
Church Bishops to Wisconsin, Arkansas, California, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Texas. Oregon is only claimed as doubtful.” 
Thus, the very missionary work of the Church, its sacrifices, 
and its glorious objects, sink down to a mere matter of traffic 
for the aggrandizement of a party. We leave such a motive 
to those who are capable of appreciating it. And now, when 
the Bishop of New York comes forward with a kind and gen- 
tle, but manly rebuke of open and repeated violations of the 
Law of the Church, he is taunted with infidelity to a virtual 
bargain with these men! a bargain which, we know, he not 
only never made, but which we know him to be utterly inca- 
pable of making. 

Dr. Tyng, in the course of his Letter, throws out the follow- 
ing singular challenge :— 


“ For the facts of this ministry, (of near forty-five years), I ask the 
most thorough examination, as they have passed under the knowledge 
of my brethren, and in the midst of the various congregations of the 
people of Christ, which have been committed to me. Of my labors in 
teaching and edifying the people of my charge, in the Doctrines and 
worship prescribed, appointed, and received by the Protestant Epis- 
pal Church, in its institutions, observances, distinctive principles, 
ordinances, and rites, I challenge, before the Great Head of the 
Church, an impartial scrutiny ; being persuaded that, however infirm 
and incompetent in many things, I have never been a hypocrite, an 
idler, or a self-indulgent and perjured man, in the house of God.” 


Now, we have no intention of taking up the gauntlet, which 
Dr. Tyng has so defiantly thrown down ; or of subjecting to 
an “impartial scrutiny,” the course of his protracted ministry, 
as he here invites us. We do recollect several way-marks of 
that ministry, which we thought at the time required explana- 
tion ; and one or two of them are now before us ; but we do 
not care to bring them into the present examination. It would 
be an odious labor; and, more than all, such things have 
nothing whatever to do with the present discussion. We re- 
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mind Dr. Tyng, however, that men who live in glass-houses, 
should be somewhat careful in their choice of missiles. 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And e’en Devotion! ” 


There is, however, one reminiscence of Dr. Tyng’s Ministry, 
of which his present Letter to Bishop Potter reminds us. In 
the year 1844, he was a candidate for the Episcopate of Penn- 
sylvania. Upon a careful estimate, the addition of a few 
“High Church” votes was thought desirable. Dr. Tyng 


preached the Sermon at the Special Convention of that year, 
and as “ Union” was his theme then, and as “ Union” is his 
theme now, we will place a few extracts from his Convention 
Sermon then, and from his Letter now to Bishop Potter, side 
So far as mere argument is concerned, Dr, Tyng an- 
The italics, &c., 


by side. 

swers himself in the most effectual manner. 

are ourown. The formula is simply this :— 
DR. TYNG versus DR. TYNG. 


DR. TYNG’S LETTER. 

“This new scheme of excluding 
and unchurching all ‘non-Episco- 
pal Divines,’ excluding ministers 
and licentiates of non-Episcopal 
bodies, not only from administer- 
ing the Sacraments, but also from 
teaching within the fold, holding 
them to be ‘incompetent,’ I do not 
believe ‘the Lord hath command- 
ed,’ or that it is ‘according to the 
Commandment of God;’ and I 
certainly know that ‘this Church 
hath not received the same,’ but 
has rejected it, and resisted it, and 
renounced it, always, on every 
occasion on which individual per- 
sons in the Church have attempted 
to enforce it, or assume it, as 
the doctrine and teaching of the 
Church.” —p. 17. 


DR. TYNG’S SERMON. 

“We have unitedly received, 
and we earnestly adhere to, a Min- 
istry which, we unfeignedly be- 
lieve, Christ, our Lord, established 
for His Church; and which His 
Apostles, beyond all reasonable 
dispute, as it appears to us, main- 
tained and transmitted, in opening 
the privileges and blessings of this 
Church to mankind. We unitedly 
believe it UNLAWFUL for us to 
subvert or annul an organization 
which the Lord hath constituted 
as the Law of His house. We 
could not, therefore, feel justified 
in ministering under,or ACKNOWL- 
EDGING any professed authority, 
which does not conform to this 
Apostolic Standard, and derives 
itself from this Divine appoint- 
ment.” —pp. 11-12.* 





* Dr. Tyng’s Sermon: A PLEA FoR Union; At the Special Convention, in St. 


Andrews’ Church. 
VOL. XVII. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1844. 
33* 
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“But this High Church inter- 
pretation of Doctrine, Sacraments, 
and Discipline, this Church had 
never received; neither had the 
Lord commanded it, in any infor- 
mation then given to me, nor in 
any further information which I 
have since been able to acquire. I 
regard it as a new doctrine, ‘ una- 
wares brought in, to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, and to bring us again into 
bondage,’ to which I must say: 
We can ‘give place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour, that the truth 
of the Gospel may continue’ in 
the Church.”—>p. 16. 


“ The American Church did not 
receive this interpretation in her 
settlement of doctrine. * * * It 
was never, as a scheme of doc- 
trine, delivered to me. I have 
not received it in the Church, or 
from the Church. I have always 
considered it as among the ‘erro- 
neous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God’s Word,’ which I 
promised, ‘the Lord being my 
helper,’ ‘with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away 
from the Church.’ And I have 
always endeavoured, in fulfilment 
of my promise, with ‘ faithful dil- 
igence always to Minister the 
Doctrines and Sacraments, and 
the Discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church hath received the 
same,’ but not as Archbishops 
Bancroft or Laud, or Bishop 
Hobart, have assumed to be its 
infallible interpreters.”’—p. 18. 
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“Tt is because we are fully con- 
vinced that our Church is, in its 
essential features, precisely that, 
and is directly derived from that, 
retaining and transmitting its con- 
stituted powers and blessings con- 
ferred by Divine appointment, that 
we acknowledge in ourselves no 
RIGHT, either to forsake its Com- 
munion, OR TO CONCEDE THE JUST 
CLAIMS OF ITS ScripTuRAL MIN- 
IsTRY, and its Divinely appointed 
Sacraments. In these views of the 
importance and authority of our 
Church, we are perfectly united. 
In declaring them, I speak the hon- 
est and mature conviction and 


judgment, Iam sure, of the clergy 


who are here assembled.” —p. 12. 


“It is now a warfare with Epis- 
copacy, and by that name, (‘from 
the multiplied Protestant denomi- 
nations around us, who renounce, 
and not unfrequently, revile our 
Episcopacy,’) it has ceased to dis- 
tinguish between different theories 
of Episcopacy. It will grant 
peace upon no terms, other than 
an entire renunciation of the 
claims which we make to a Scrip- 
tural Ministry, and of our derived 
right thereto, through appointed 
Succession from the Apostles. 
This is a point which we can 
never, with a good conscience, 
yield. We are, therefore, left, I 
fear, but little hope of toleration 
in this quarter. We believe our- 
selves contending for the faith in 
the Ministry which the Lord estab- 
lished. And precious and desira- 
ble as is peace abroad to us, as 
to all Christians, we cannot make 
shipwreck «f faith and good con- 
science to obtain it. This result- 
ing position of necessary separa- 
tion from many Christians around, 
whom we highly esteem, is much 
to be regretted. But it appears 
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inevitable ; and it is not we who 
have sought it, nor can the blame 
of it rest upon us.”—pp. 16—17. 
“If we are ever to find and 
enjoy any thing like spiritual 
Union on earth, the promised gift 
of the Saviour to His disciples, 
past events have sufficiently 
proved that we are to seek for 
it, and to expect it now, with a 
reasonable prospect of success 
only within the limits of our own 
Spiritual household.”’—p. 15. 


What effect such a remarkable Sermon as this would be 
likely to have upon the election of Dr. Tyng, or any other 
man, as a party Low-Church candidate for the Episcopate of 
Pennsylvania, it is not difficult to imagine. Dr. Tyng him- 
self soon after left the Diocese, and removed to New York. 
We are certainly under obligation to him for putting into our 
hands the means of giving the best possible answer to his 
equally remarkable, and equally ill-judged Letter to the Bish- 
op of New York. 

Before leaving Dr. Tyng’s Letter, we must call attention to 
his representation of the views of Bishop White, on this sub- 
ject of the Christian Ministry. Dr. Tyng says :— 

“ The controversy concerning these things in our Church, has been 
wholly within the line and field of my own personal observation, and 
in all its leading facts thoroughly known to me, in that observation. 
In the earlier years of our Church history, there was no discussion or 
discrepancy upon this subject. Not one of our earlier bishops, from 
the English Consecration, assumed this High Church ground. Neither 
White, nor Madison, nor Bass, nor, so far as I have known or heard, 
Provost or Moore, professed to stand upon that platform.” * * * 
“ Bishop White, who was personally friendly to each, and a lover of 


all good men, was eminently moderate in his utterances, but never, in 
his teachings or his conduct, sanctioned the claims of the High Churh 


scheme.” 


On the contrary, Bishop White held in utter abhorrence the 
loose, low views of the Christian Ministry, which have lately 
been broached among us ; and we affirm most confidently, and 
we are not uninformed upon this point, by a careful study of 
his writings, that there is not a word in Bishop Potter’s Pas- 
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toral which he would not have endorsed with all his heart. 
Bishop White says :— 


“ These Orders (of the Ministry), say we, three in number, were of 
Apostolic Institution, and existed universally in the Church, as now 
among us, until within a few ages of these later times.” * 

“If the fact be as is stated—and we ought to be supposed sincere 
in the profession of it—is it not sufficiently important to induce us to 
adhere to, and not by any act to IMPLY the nullity of, what claims so 
high an origin ?” t 

“ Ts it arrogant, is it unreasonable, in the Ministers of the Gospel, 
to assert the Divine institution of their office, as handed down from 
the Apostles; and to deny the propriety of every door to the Ministry 
of man’s workmanship ; whether it be that of popular Ordination, 
or the plea of an inward call? Jt cannot be.’ t 


Dr. Tyng makes one representation of the opinion of Bishop 
White which deserves special attention. This representation 
would seem to cover one class of the irregularities of our own 
day. We know of no better way to settle this point, than to 
place Dr. Tyng and Bishop, White side by side; the reader 
can thus judge how far it is right to claim Bishop White as 
an authority for such ecclesiastical dishonesty :— 

BISHOP WHITE HIMSELF. 
“Of all mistaken expedients for 


the increase of Union, there can- 
not be any one of them more delu- 


DR. TYNG’S STATEMENT. 
“This exclusive system had 
never ruled in Pennsylvania. I 
was received with a paternal kind- 


ness by Bishop White, which I 
can never forget. To him I sub- 
mitted personally the very ques- 
tions which are now discussed : 
Shall I accept invitations to preach 
in churches which are not Episco- 
pal? In what way shall I use our 
forms of prayer on such occasions ? 


Preach for all who invite you, if 


you can, and desire to do it. Em- 
ploy the Prayer Book as much as 
you can usefully and consistently 
with their habits; was the sub- 
stance of his replies. Thus I did 
probably in more than fifty cases 
in the Diocese of vieracaranel 


* Conv. Ser., p. 22. 
¢ Ord. Ser., 1825, pp. 13—14. 


; Gen. Theol. Sem. Address, 1828, 


sive than the prospect here con- 
templated ; professed to be for the 
combining in Worship of bodies of 
Christians now disjoined. Instead 
of this, it tends to the opposite ef- 
fect of dividing our Church, as 
existing in its present form; and, 
into how many separate, and, per- 
haps, hostile communions, it is 
impossible to foresee.” § 





Address, 1828. p. 8 
p. 10. 


Gen, Theo, Sem. 
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The above extracts from Bishop White’s writings are suffi- 
cient to prove his firm adherence to the Three-Fold-Ministry, 
as a divine Institution, and his unwillingness in any way to 
compromise the claims of that Ministry. They greatly mis- 
represent Bishop White, who deny that this was his deliberate 
and often expressed conviction. 

We leave Dr. Tyng’s Letter without further comment. 

There is also before us, a Letter of the Rev. Dr. E. H. Can- 
field, Rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, to the Rt. Rev. Bishop - 
Potter. He acknowledges that he was one of the Presbyters 
alluded to in the Bishop’s Pastoral. .He adopts two lines of 
defense ; both of which are based on radical mistakes as to 
matters of fact, and the latter of which has nothing whatever 
to do with the question in dispute. His first plea is, that in 
admitting a Sectarian preacher into his pulpit, and in himself 
preaching after such Ministers had publicly performed the de- 
votions, he did not disobey the Canon, because such services 
were not for the Church’s “‘ own congregations of worshipping 
people.” Unfortunately for Dr. Canfield, the Canon makes, 
and allows of, no such exception. This isa sufficient answer to 
his whole argument. Besides this, the Service in his own Church 
was in fact for, and was attended by, his own people. The 
public at large, and the public press generally, regarded it, and 
alluded to it as a Church Service, for a Church congregation, 
at which non-Episcpal Orders were publicly and officially re- 
cognized by him. The preacher on that occasion so regarded 
it, and (most impertinently, we think) so declared it. Dr. 
Canfield’s conduct, therefore, was a violation of the Canons, 
both in letter and spirit. 

His second line of defense is simply an evasion. The simple 
question, and the only question, is, whether he has broken the 
Canons which he has solemnly sworn before God to obey. He 
however raises the irrelevant inquiry, as to the bearing of these 
Canons on the validity of non-Episcopal Orders. He says :— 


“The Pastoral Letter is evidently based upon the theory, that the 
Canons were expressly designed to deny the validity of non-Episcopal 
Orders, and to forbid any public acts which might appear to sanction 
such a doctrine. I do not question your right to draw this conclu- 
sion from them, and to hold it as a matter of private opinion, but I 
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do respectfully protest against your attempt to enforce your inferences, 
in an arbitrary way, as the law of our Church. You must know that 
this was not the doctrine of the Reformers, and Fathers of the Church 
of England, who framed the Articles and arranged the Prayer Book; 
and that the founders of our Church in this country were ‘far from 
intending to depart from the Church of England in any essential point 
of doctrine, discipline or worship.’ ”’ 


Now Dr. Canfield is equally unfortunate as to both the 
points which he here raises, irrelevant as they are. The Church 
. by implication does, in the plainest manner possible, deny the 
validity of non-Episcopal Orders. In the distinction which 
she so clearly draws between those who have, and those who 
have not been Episcopally ordained, she accepts the one Ordi- 
nation, and she refuses to accept the other. Most certainly, 
the man who denies this interpretation of the Church’s require- 
ments here, is not a man to be reasoned with on any subject. 
Bishop Potter, in his Pastoral Letter, has stated this argument 
as plainly as it can be stated. 

As to the other point, “the doctrine of the Reformers and 
Fathers of the Church of England,” Dr. Canfield is equally 
wide of the truth of history. He will allow us to say, that 
the dogmatic manner in which he accuses the Bishop of gross 
ignorance of the principles of the English Reformation, savors 
too strongly of that denunciatory spirit which characterizes a 
certain class of men. Has it never occurred to the Doctor 
that self-conceit and abuse are not argument ? and that there 
may possibly be such things as true conscientiousness, genuine 
piety, and accurate learning, outside the circle of his own little 
clique? A little more modesty, Dr. Canfield, or a little more 
knowledge, would be quite becoming. You have read such 
second-hand, superficial, and one-sided works as that of Mr. 
William Goode, and you have been misled by them. That is 
all, Bishop Williams has stated the argument in proof of 
the real opinion of the English Reformers on the Christian 
Ministry, as clearly as it can be stated, in an Article in this 
Review.* The conclusion to which the Bishop comes, is this : 


“ Surely, if they held anything, they held that Episcopacy was a 
Divine Institution, and, therefore, of binding obligation in the Church, 








* Am. Quar. Church Review, Vol. xvi. No. 4. 
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and that ordinary, lawful calling to the Ministry was, from it, by Im- 
position of Hands. This, if anything, was the point they reached, 
when they had worked out of their scholastic notions about the iden- 
tity of the Episcopate and Presbyterate, and the conveying of Orders 
by the porrectio instrumentorum.”’ 


And near the close of his Article, the Bishop, in alluding to 
certain spurious and false opinions which are often sought to 
be fastened upon those Reformers, uses the following language, 
which we commend to the attention of the Rev. Dr. Canfield. 


“ The assurance which can claim that such persons represented the 
opinions of our Reformers, and the ignorance or party spirit which 
can admit such a claim, are equally matters of wonder.” 


Next in order, we have a Letter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, 
from the Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D., Rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York ; whose name has already appeared 
in our previous pages, in connection with the disorderly con- 
duct which called forth the Pastoral Letter. The motto which 
Dr. Smith has chosen for his pamphlet is certainly signifi- 
cant, and seems to us quite appropriate. IJdcirco legum servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. Freely rendered, the senti- 
ment seems to be this. ‘‘ Therefore have we vowed obedience 
to the Laws of the Church, that we may break those Laws at 
our pleasure.” This Letter, though numbering twenty-six 
pages, contains almost nothing in the way of argument which 
has not been already noticed ; yet its dogmatical tone calls for 
a little careful attention. 

He justifies his “‘fraternizing Services,” on the ground of 
precedents which the Bishop had sanctioned. This whole sub- 
ject, the Bishop, in his Pastoral Letter, had already disposed 
of, with a frankness, and in a manner which, as it seems to 
us, renders Dr. Smith’s allusion to it now, in every respect, 
exceedingly ill-judged. 

Dr. Smith also maintains, that he has not broken the Can- 
ons of the Church, because the Services alluded to were not 
held for “‘ any congregation of this Church.” As we have al- 
ready said, this is an evasion, a technical quibble. Besides, 
the Twentieth Canon has no such limitation. It is absolute, 
and unqualified. 
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He then endeavors to show, and at great length, that the 
English Reformers and eminent Divines of that Church, have 
acknowledged the validity of non-Episcopal Orders. Now, we 
repeat here, that all this has nothing whatever to do with 
Bishop Potter’s Pastoral Letter. The only question on which 
Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith is called to plead, is, whether he 
has, or has not violated the Canons, and broken the Law of 
the Church. In respect to his new line of defense, if it can be 
called such, we refer to what we have already said. Bishop 
Williams has settled that matter beyond further cavil, in his 
masterly examination of the subject, in the Article before re- 
ferred to. 

Besides this ; Dr. Smith should remember, that, at the Re- 
formation, it was Doctrinal corruptions, not the question of 
Ministerial Orders, which was then before the public mind. 
With regard to the Episcopacy, the greater and better part of 
the Continental Reformers, had no dispute with the English 
Reformers, upon that subject. They agreed that it was primi- 
tive, Scriptural, and obligatory ; except so far as the Romish 
Schoolmen had been able, by their sophistry, to depress the 
Episcopacy, and build up the Papacy on its ruins. Rome, by 
her crafty arts, prevented the Continental Reformers from ob- 
taining the Episcopacy then, and Rome laughs in her sleeve 
to see such men as the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, playing 
into the hands of Episcopacy-haters now. In the turmoil of 
that unsettled, transition period, there were, undoubtedly, ir- 
regularities of conduct, and expressions of opinion, from which, 
if taken as precedents, almost anything can be proved. Even 
Rome herself had not then crystallized into its permanent 
Trentine form. The real question, and the only question, so 
far as the English Reformers are concerned, is simply this ; as 
Dr. Smith well knows. What conclusion did the English Re- 
formers then finally and deliberately reach, as to the constitu- 
tion of that Ministry which Jesus Christ, through His Inspired 
Apostles, established in His Church ; and which He promised 
to be with, until the end of the world? That conclusion we 
have already stated. 

There is another point to be made here. Suppose the 
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“opinion” of some of the English Reformers was, as Dr. 
Smith represents it; what then? That “opinion” or the 
“opinion” of all the Reformers in Christendom, has not a 
straw’s weight in settling the real question at issue. That 
question is simply this: Have we, or have we not, that Min- 
istry which Christ established ; and which He promised to be 
with until the end of the world? And then, again ; suppose 
it can be proved, that some of the very best English divines 
did admit that, in cases of absolute necessity, an irregular, or 
man-made Ministry, might be valid. Such a necessity never 
has occurred, and never will. The Great Head of the Church 
will fulfill His promise. But suppose that certain English di- 
vines did grant as much as this. What then? Does Dr. 
Smith maintain that there is any such necessity now, which 
prevents Sectarian Ministers from being properly ordained ; 
that is, if they are suitably qualified ? Or is all this meant 
as a mere quibble ? Besides, such “ absolute necessity” would, 
as Dr. Smith ought to know, form an exception, which only 
establishes a general principle, instead of destroying it. It is, 
therefore, in itself, an unanswerable argument for the Apos- 
tolic Succession of a Three-Fold Ministry. 

But has Dr. Smith represented the opinions of individual 
divines fairly and honestly ? In a foot-Note, he makes the 
following important confession. In quoting page after page 
of what looks like a very formidable array of authorities, he 
says :—‘‘ for most of the quotations which follow, I am in- 
debted to Mr. William Goode’s Work.” Now, Dr. Smith 
knows, or ought to know, that that work of Mr. Goode’s has 
not the slightest authority with scholars ; and that it has been 
proved, again and again, to be little more than a tissue of mis- 
representations, so far as this question is concerned. And yet 
Dr. Smith ventures to cite those opinions as confidently as if 
they were the fruit of his own impartial reading, and as if 
their utter worthlessness had not been repeatedly exposed. 
Such a method of citing authorities would not be tolerated a 
moment by respectable lawyers in our civil courts. 

Let us examine two or three of these authorities. This is 
the way in which he quotes Stillingfleet :-— 

VOL XVII. 34 
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“ Bishop Stillingfleet, in Irenicum, maintains that the stoutest cham- 
pions for Episcopacy had admitted that ordination by presbyters, in 
case of necessity, is valid.” 


Does Dr. Smith really mean, that this was Stillingfleet’s 
honest and deliberate opinion? We would have expected 
such language from such a man as Mr. Shimeall, or even Dr. 
Miller. The real facts were these. The “Irenicum” was 
published in 1659 ; when its author was only twenty-four 
years of age ; and he afterwards solemnly and publicly retract- 
ed the opinions there expressed. Thus, in his preface to the 
“ Unreasonableness of Separation,” he says :—‘* Will you not 
allow one single person, who happened to write about these 
matters, when he was very young, in twenty yearsatime of the 
most busy and thoughtful part of his life, to see reason to alter 
his judgment ?” And, at an Ordination Sermon at St. Paul’s, 
in 1684, twenty-five years after the ‘‘Irenicum,” he says, “I 
cannot find any argument of force in the New Testament to prove 
that ever the Christian Churches were under the sole govern- 
ment of Presbyters.” ‘ There is as great reason to believe the 
Apostolic Succession to be of divine institution, as the Canon 
of Scripture, or the observation of the Lord’s day.” ‘ This 
Succession was not in mere presidency of order, but the Bish- 
ops succeeded the Apostles in the government over those 
Churches.” And again, he says, in his ‘“ Charge on the duties 
and rights of the Clergy,” “they who go about to unbishop 
Timothy and Titus, may as well unscripture the Epistles that 
were written to them.” ‘ We have no greater assurance 
that these Epistles were written by St. Paul, than that there 
were Bishops to succeed the Apostles in the care and govern- 
ment of the Churches.” 

This is the honest opinion of Stillingfleet, given in the full 
maturity of his ripe learning, and after he had publicly re- 
canted the hastily avowed expressions of his earlier years. 

Dr. Smith quotes Bramhall ! in support of these loose views 
of the Ministry. Has he read Bramhall? Bramhall not only 
asserts, but proves, that the majority of the Continental Re- 
formers approved, and desired to retain, the Order of Bishops ; 
and he cites Blondell, Calvin, the Confessions of Augsburg 
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and Saxony, Melancthon, Moulin, the Prussians, Spanheim, 
Zanchy, Zwingle, Beza, and Salmatius. Bramhall declares, 
that the deliberate rejection of Episcopacy is a form of gross 
Schism ; and he even raises the question, whether such per- 
sons can be regarded as being within the pale of the Church 
at all. Nay, Bramhall shows that the very men whom 
Dr. Smith cites as having been invited from the Continent to 
teach Divinity in Cambridge and Oxford, Martin Bucer and 
Peter Martyr, that even they, held the Order of Bishops to 
have been appointed by the Holy Ghost, and to be agreeable 
to the Word of God. It is the descendants of those Conti- 
nental reformers, who have changed their position on this sub- 
ject ; not the Church of England. 

As one more illustration of Dr. Smith’s method of citing 
authorities, here is what he says of Archbishop Laud :— 


“A man who, notwithstanding his admitted piety and devotion, 
could contemplate the acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Pope 
by the Church of England, who actually hesitated whether he should 
accept a Cardinal’s hat from Rome, and who was executed as a 
traitor to the liberties of his country, in not the man, in my opinion, 
whose principles are to determine the interpretation of the standards 
of our Church.” 


We are not among those who profess unqualified admiration 
of the Archbishop’s character and conduct. But in all the 
slander heaped upon the memory of that great, learned, and 
good man, we have never seen so much absolute misrepresenta- 
tion in so few words. Laud’s effective service in rescuing the 
Church of England from the moulding grasp of Puritanism, 
was the true secret of his own death, and of the undying hate 
with which the same party have ever since pursued him. Even 
Toulmin, in his edition of Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
says, quoting Mrs. Macaulay :—“ It is plain that he fell a sac- 
rifice to the intolerant principle of the Presbyterians ; a Sect 
who breathed as fiery a spirit of persecution, as himself.”* 

In respect to the charge that Laud was at heart a Papist ; 
it is of course a mere repetition of the old Puritan falsehood. 
Here is the way in which Laud himself met it at his trial :— 


* Vol. IIL p. 252. 
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“I have converted several from Popery; I have framed an oath for 
abjuring it; I have made a Canon against it; I have written a book 
against it ; I have held a controversy against it; I have been twice 
offered a Cardinal’s Cap, and refused it; I have been in danger of my 
life from a Popish plot; I have endeavored to reconcile the Luther- 
ans and the Calvinists; and, ergo, 1 have endeavored to bring in 
Popery.’’* 

It is really a severe tax upon one’s equanimity, to see a man 
like Dr. Smith, at this late day, andin such a connection, re- 
viving that old unmitigated falsehood against Archbishop 
Laud. Has he ever read Laud’s Correspondence with Vossius, 
and seen, there, what Laud thought about Popery ? Has he 
ever read Laud’s Answer to Fisher, the Jesuit ; which Laud 
himself alluded to at his Trial ? Of that book, Sir Edward 
Dering, no friend to Laud, said :— 

“That in his Book against Fisher, the Jesuit, he had muzzled the 
Jesuit ; and would strike the Papists under the fifth rib when he was 
dead and gone; and being dead, wherever his grave should be, Paul’s 
would be his perpetual monument, and his own book, his epitaph.” 

But Dr. Smith has told us where he has been for his author- 
ities ; we trust enough has been already said to show how 
much these authorities are worth. Yet William Goode will 
be quoted hereafter, as he has been heretofore, without the 
slightest intimation that he has been proved a false witness. 
The “ world’s people” look on such trickery, and say it is not 
honest. The “‘ world’s people” are right. 

The last few pages of Dr. Smith’s Letter, we are most sorry 
to see. While he makes a mortifying disclosure of his own 
opinions, he travels beyond the record to charge upon the 
Bishop’s interpretation of the obvious Law of the Church, a 
connection “ with principles which are subversive of the whole 
plan of salvation ;” and then strives to deepen the opprobrium, 
by the free use of the cant phraseology of the past few years of 
bitter controversy. All this from a Presbyter to his Bishop ! 
and then published to the world—the Bish p’s Pastoral and 
his own censure—published, side by side, in another Diocese, 

] , . ; 
and that Diocese, Massachusetts! Really, the assurance of 
Calvinism is something wonderful. 





* Grant’s English Church and Sects, Vol. II. p. 225. 
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Dr. Smith denies *‘ Episcopal Orders” to be the one Ministry 
“ established by Christ through His Apostles, and designed to 
be permanent in the Church,” even as an arbitrary arrange- 
ment. He declares such a claim to be “ wanting in historic 
evidence, and unphilosophical, not to say unscriptural, in char- 
acter.” This is certainly the most remarkable, and the most 
reckless statement lately put forth by anybody professing to be 
a Churchman. If Jesus Christ established any Ministry for 
His Church, to be the permanent Ministry of that Church,— 
and nobody but an extreme radical denies it,—and as the Rev. 
Dr. John Cotton Smith denies that Ministry to be a Ministry 
of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, the only question is, what 
Denomination he does really belong to? Here is, doubtless, 
the whole secret of his late official conduct. He may be very 
honest in his opinions ; we do not question this. He simply 
occupies a false position ; and instead of reading Homilies to 
his Bishop, and warning the public against the teachings of 
his Bishop ! he ought rather to confess his own theoretical and 
practical inconsistency. Perhaps he holds that Christ, through 
His Inspired Apostles, established a Church, but no particular 
Church ; a Creed, but no particular Creed ; Sacraments, but 
no particular Sacraments ; a Ministry, but no particular Min- 
istry ; a Lord’s Day, but no particular Lord’s Day ; a Canon 
of Scripture, but no particular Canon of Scripture. If so ; 
and if he can be an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or an In- 
dependent, on occasion ; so, also, he can and must, to be con- 
sistent with himself, be both a. Baptist and a Pedo-Baptist ; 
a Seventh-day and a First-day Baptist ; and he must hold to 
one Sacrament, or two Sacraments, or half a dozen ; he may, 
and must, reject one or another, or all the Books of the New 
Testament, as may be thought expedient. If there is a rule 
that prevents this, that same rule, as a matter of fact, binds 
him to a Three-fold Ministry. 

We assure Dr. Smith, that he has not over-estimated the 
importance of the subject which he has gone out of the way 
to introduce, when he says, it involves “some great principle 
in the Christian System.” The New York Observer, too, com- 
menting on Dr. Smith’s Letter, says :— 
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“Tt is a question that touches the headship of the Church itself, 
the reality of membership with Christ, the personal salvation of pro- 
fessing Christians, the very marrow of Christianity. For all these 
things are necessarily involved in the doctrine of the validity of ordi- 
nances, which are appointed for the communication of spiritual gifts 
to the human race.” 


So far from differing from Dr. Smith and the New York Ob- 
server, as to the importance of the principle involved, they 
have not begun to estimate the extent of its bearings, and the 
weight of its import. Aside trom the great question of the 
nature of Ministerial and Sacramental Offices, and their true 
place in the Christian System, which is altogether a distinct 
question, yet the argument itself for a Three-fold Ministry, 
covers, as we have seen, all the Institutions of Christianity ; 
not only Infant Baptism, and the Lord’s-Day, but the Canon 
and Inspiration of Scripture, the Creeds, the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, &c., &c. They all stand, or they all fall, together, 
inevitably. The whole history of German and New England 
Development is proving, as clear as the day, that if Private 
Judgment and Self-Will will set aside one, they will set aside 
them all. There is a great principle involved, indeed. The 
argument, in its natural and inevitable consequences, reaches, 
what all must confess to be, the very “ marrow of Christ- 
ianity.” 

In leaving Dr, Smith’s Letter, therefore, we commend to his 
special attention the proof of the Divine appointment and 
perpetual obligation of the Three-fold Ministry, as given in 
the Sermons of Bishop Griswold and Bishop McIlvaine. This 
is the burden of their argument, and the argument is unan- 
swered, and unanswerable. Such a Ministry, so appointed, is, 
and must be, practically, and so far as the Church is concerned, 
exclusive of all man-made Ministries. Bishop Potter has 
stated this matter clearly ; and fair-minded men of all denom- 
inations will respect the position. He says, in his Pastoral :— 

“ For many of those Ministers, [of non-Episcopal bodies, as indi- 
viduals, I feel great respect and regard. I honor them for their tal- 
ents and for their piety. With not a few of them I have lived in pri- 
vate life in habits of most friendly intercourse. But I strongly ap- 


prove of the principles and Law of the Church. I consider myself 
bound by her authority, having given my assent to it when I became 
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one of her ministers; and in my official capacity, I know of no Minis- 
try outside of her fold.” 


We remind Dr. Smith, also, that if, before presuming to sit 
in judgment on a Pastoral Letter from his Bishop, he had 
taken the wise precaution to write from the stand-point of 
Scriptural, Primitive, and Churchly Theology, which underlies 
and interprets all the Offices of the Prayer Book, and is, in 
turn, interpreted by them, instead of writing from that of an 
Andover emasculate Calvinism, which he has inherited, and 
which pervades his whole production, he would have saved 
himself the unbecoming imputations in the last few pages of 
his Letter. This modern diluted Calvinism, while it has given 
up every one of the main points of that false but strictly logi- 
cal System, and while it has dared to renounce Divine Insti- 
tutions, the Ministry and Sacraments, and to declare them un- 
essentials in Christianity, and has substituted in their place an 
undefined, chameleon-like, Transcendentalism, it has, at the 
same time, adopted a habit of thinking and of reasoning, 
which has led, by necessary sequence, first, to the growing In- 
fidelity of New England, and then, to all the heathenish blas- 
phemies of Parkerism and the Boston ‘‘ Music Hall.” Mean- 
while, it has not lost one particle of its narrowness, its self- 
conceit, and its spirit of denunciation. It is the old story ; 
the contortions of the Sybil, without her inspiration. Judging 
of this modern System by some of its leading representatives, 
it is thoroughly Jesuitical, very pretentious, and utterly un- 
scrupulous. 

It isa singular fact, that these three gentlemen who have 
taken in hand to instruct the Bishop of New York, and to set 
him right before his people, are New England Calvinists. A 
true Churchman of New England is relieved, almost of neces- 
sity, from that provincial narrowness which belongs to that sec- 
tion, and from the clannish sectarian spirt which Calvinism 
naturally fosters. But let a New Englander, with all his other 
peculiar characteristics, become possessed with the idea that 
he is the special favorite of God, and that it is his “ mission” 
to dictate tu, and rebuke other people, to assail dignitaries, to 
be an intermeddler and a busy-body generally ; or, as St. Pe- 
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ter has it, to play the Bishop in another man’s field, (1 Pet. 
iv. 15,) and we have the secret at once of a great deal that we 
hear and see about us. And yet, we have heard Dr. Tyng boast, 
publicly, in one of his slack-rope performances, that he was a 
Puritan! thus identifying himself, openly, with a party, 
whose injuries to the Church and whose quenchless hatred, are 
known and read of all men. The three “ Letters” which we 
have criticised bear, everywhere, their distinct marks of race 
and origin. Of the Puritans, we remind Dr. Tyng of what 
King James said of them. This king, who gave our present 
English Bible to his people, was, at the first, flattered and 
fawned upon by the Puritans ; but when they found he would 
not be their tool to destroy the Church, they then turned to 
cursing and reviling him. This is what he says of them :— 


“Take heed, therefore, my son, of such Puritans ; very pests in the 
Church and Commonwealth; whom, no deserts can oblige, nor oaths 
or promises bind; breathing nothing but Seditions and calumnies ; 
aspiring, without measure ; railing, without reason; and making their 
own imaginations, without any warrant of the Word, the square of 
their consciences.’’* 


We have examined these several replies to Bishop Potter’s 
Pastoral Letter with the more care, not only because these 
gentlemen are altogether in the wrong in the ground which 
they have taken, but because of the incalculable mischief which 
they have done, and are now doing to the Church, of which 
they are Ministers. There is, abroad, a deep and growing dis- 
trust of the popular Sectism of the day. Thoughtful men, by 
scores and hundreds, are searching for a Christianity which 
hath stability ; which is founded on a Rock; some place, 
where their wearied spirits may find rest ; some System, some 
Church, which is not a mere Sect among Sects, but which can 
claim to be, the Old, Scriptural, Catholic Church of Christ, 
against which the gates of Hell were not to prevail. They do 
not believe Romanism to be that System. They do not believe 
the Sects, any one of them, to be that System. Their atten- 
tion is turned, more and more, to that Church, at whose altars 





* King James's Works, Folio, p. 160. 
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we worship. Her Faith appeals to their judgment, as Catho- 
lic, beyond question. Her Worship charms them, by its sim- 
ple beauty and grandeur. Her Ministry, in its claims to va- 
lidity, challenges their closest scrutiny. Multitudes are leay- 
ing the Sects and flocking to her shrines. At such an hour, 
these gentlemen, blindly, and most unfortunately, listen to the 
Church’s enemies, and seek to arrest the great work which she 
is quietly, but most surely accomplishing. We beg these gen- 
tlemen to pause in their career. 

So far as we have attempted a vindication of Bishop Pot- 
ter’s Pastoral Letter, we have merely placed ourselves on the 
side of Law and Order. As independent Reviewers, no one 
shall go further than we in defending the just rights, and 
guarding the true prerogatives of each Order of the Three-fold 
Ministry of Christ, as well as of the Laity. So help us God, 
neither the spiritual despotism of Rome, nor the miserable 
Erastianism of England, shall ever find place on these shores, 
to cramp and curse our American Church. Pope-free and 
State-free she is, and such she shall remain. The government 
of the Church is a government of Law. The Bishop of New 
York, as the chief Executive Officer of the Diocese, charged, 
in virtue of his office, with the paternal duty of watchful over- 
sight, and discretionary care, has only done what rightly be- 
longed to him, and he has done it well. We have no fears 
that he will be found wanting, in any future exigency. The 
spirit of the age is a spirit of Vandalism. It is irreverent, 
insolent, insubordinate, and reckless. In such a time, firmness 
for dyistice and Truth is a great virtue. It is more. It lost, 
all is lost. 

In conclusion, we quote, first, the common, but immortal 
words of the great Hooker. He says :— 

“Of law, there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is 
the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things 
in heaveh and earth do her homage—the very least, as feeling her 
care, and the greatest, as not exempted from her power—both angels 
and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in dif- 


ferent sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as 
the mother of their peace and joy.” 
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Not unworthy of a place, in this connection, are the words 
of the Rev Dr, A. H. Vinton, which he once wrote for our 
own pages :— 


“The modern appeal to a “higher Law,”’ which is fast becoming 
the common rule, and not the rare exception, is, in its nature and spirit, 
a real denial of all positive and objective Law, either in the Family, 
the State, or the Church. The individual is himself his own Law, 
and he ignores and defies all other. Such things as sin, vice, rebel- 
lion, treason, heresy, murder, adultery, theft, cannot exist, so long as 
the man is true to his own nature. And of this, he, and he alone, 
must be judge. This is the infidel theory, endorsed and propagated 
by our modern reformers, in the name of Christianity. In respect to 
the Family, it is Socialism. To the State, it is Treason. To the 
Church, it is Schism. In all, it is one and the same, poor fallen hu- 
man nature, warring against the Ordinances of Heaven. The time 
has come when the State, the Family, and the Church, must keep sen- 
tinel by night and by day over the sacred deposit committed to their 
trust, even though the press and the pulpit unite in raising the cry of 
tyranny and bigotry.” 
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Art. III.—LETTERS ON ROMISH ERRORS AND CORRUP- 
TIONS. 


LETTER I. 


To THE Rev. T. W. Corr, D. D., LL. D., 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, New York. 


My pear Doctor :— 

I have received, through our mutual friend, Mr. . 
your request that I would present, in popular form, the more 
prominent Errors and Corruptions of the modern Church of 
Rome. You allude to the ceaseless efforts of that Church to 
establish herself in this country. This is, indeed, true. This 
vine, dying out at Rome at the root, is striving to put forth 
fresh shoots in its most distant branches, and especially on 
Protestant soil: This Church, repudiated and abhorred at 
home by her own children, where she has had, for centuries, 
every opportunity for showing what she really is, and for 
moulding and controlling public sentiment, now comes among 
us with strong hopes and bold pretensions. She claims to be 
the one only Catholic Church of Christ. She classes all who 
differ from her in the same rank, as heretics and schismatics. 
Her aims among us are lofty. She has calculated, long since, 
the greatness in every aspect, physical, numerical, commercial, 
literary, and religious, of this Republic. She is fearful, lest, 
with the spread of the English language and influence, that 
here, as at home, the English Church rear her gigantic form. 
She is busy, like the great masters of antiquity, in laboring, 
not for the present, but a future age. She is at work every- 
where, at the East and the West, the North and the South, 
planting Schools and Colleges, erecting Churches and Cathe- 
drals, and sending her well-trained missionaries, of every grade, 
throughout the length and breath of the land. 

She presents her system before the public in its most attrac- 
tive form. She says nothing respecting the more repulsive 
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loctrines of Romanism, and makes her boast of matters more 

defensible, but of less importance. She trumpets every nu- 
merical accession to her ranks, and points to the divisions and 
the heresies which are springing up around her. She has 
something in her system for every body to do, some place for 
every peculiarity of the human mind. She has self-denial for 
the devotee, enterprise for the enthusiast, romance for the 
sickly sentimentalist, learning for the pedant, stern authority 
for the timid, sympathy for the disappointed, promotion for 
the aspiring, and sophistry for the inquiring. And under one 
or another of these influences, some restless spirits, under the 
revulsion from the extreme Sectism of the country, have been, 
and probably will continue to be, ensnared. 

With this new force in the field, the Church has now, and 
for some time to come, to contend. The ground which has 
been so ably contested in England since the Reformation, has 
all to be gone over again, on our own shores. The armor 
which those old giants wore, Barrow, and Bull, and Hall, and 
Jewell, and Chillingworth, and Comber, and Bramhall, must 
be burnished up, and put on anew. In England, and in our 
own country, the work has been already begun, and well be- 
gun, and there are scores of valiant sons of the Church, of 
stout heart and strong arm, ready for the work. 

With such a work before the Church, I will not decline the 
labor which you propose, and will attempt to expose the pre- 
tensions of the Romish Church, and to set forth, plainly, her 
Corruptions and her Errors ; for I know that those pretensions 
are false, that those Corruptions can be made apparent ; and I 
believe that those Errors are destructive to the Catholic Faith, 
and ruinous to the souls of men. My work must, of course, 
be brief ; and hence, I fear, on some points unsatisfactory. I 
only regret, my dear Doctor, that, with your abundant learn- 
ing, and your well-proved skill, you have not taken this spe- 
cific labor into your own hands. I commend what I shall 
write, to the most careful and conscientious reading of those 
into whose hands these pages may fall. 
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I CANNOT BE A PAPIST, BECAUSE THE DocTRINE OF THE Su- 
PREMACY OF THE Pope 1s ANTI-SCRIPTURAL., 


This is a cardinal Doctrine of the Romish System. It 
teaches that Peter was the Prince, or Chief of the Apostles, 
the Supreme Head of Christ’s Church upon earth, and the 
Vicar or Representative of Jesus Christ ; and that the Pope 
of Rome is, in all these things, his successor. The formal lan- 
guage of the doctrine is :— 

“‘T promise to swear true obedience to the Pope of Rome, who is 


the successor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ.’’* 


My first position in respect to this doctrine is, that it is 
Anti-Scriptural. 

1. It is contrary to the spirit of the Holy Scriptures. We 
read that once, as the Apostles were on their way to Caper- 
naum,— 


“They had been disputing among themselves who should be great- 
est? And Jesus sat down and called the twelve unto Him, and saith 
unto them, if any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all 
and servant of all.”’t 


Such was the manner in which our Saviour met this question. 

2. The doctrine that Peter was Prince of the Apostles, and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, is contradicted by the Scriptural his- 
tory of the Apostles. Not long after the Ascension of Jesus 
Christ, we find the College of the Apostles assembled, to ap- 
point one to fill the place of the traitor, Judas. Peter, from 
his natural temperament conspicuous among the Apostles ; 
the first to walk on the water to go to Jesus, and the first to 
sink ; the first to declare that he would go with Him to prison 
and to death, and the first to curse and swear that he did not 
know such a person as Jesus ;—he, at this meeting of the Apos- 
tles, appears, taking an active part. But when the official ac- 
tion of the Apostles is recorded, Peter’s name is lost in the 





* Creed of Pius IV. Art. 23. + Mark ix. 33—35. 
VOL. XVII. 35 
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equal part which each of the Apostles there sustained. It 
was “they” who appointed two, and “they gave forth their 
lots.”* 

A little while after, we find the Apostles together again, in 
the performance of official action. News had reached Jerusa- 
lem that Philip, one of the Deacons, had preached the Gospel 
with success at Samaria. And we read that “they [the Apos- 
tles] sent unto them Peter and John,” who went down, and 
laid hands on the disciples whom Philip had baptized. So far 
from Peter being regarded as Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, he appears before us, yielding obedience to the 
Apostles, and subject to their direction. 

A little while after, we find another event in the history of 
the Apostles, still more indicative upon the point in question. 
It was at Jerusalem, where a Council was called, sometimes 
regarded as the “ First Council,” to decide upon a question, 
then troubling the infant Church, concerning Circumcision. 
At that Council, Peter and Paul and Barnabas, all appear as 
counsellors ; but when, finally, the decision of the Council was 
judicially declared, it was done, not at the mouth of Peter, 
but of James, first Bishop of Jerusalem. And the decree 
went forth, not in the name of Peter,,but “The Apostles and 
Elders [Presbyters] and brethren, Greeting.” t 

The history of that Council throws light, also, not only 
upon the question of priority of rank and power, but it shows, 
also, that if any Church deserved the name of “‘ Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches,” it must be that of Jerusalem, and 
not of Rome. This point we shall consider more fully here- 
after. 

Subsequently, we have a considerable number of Epistles, 
written by the two Apostles, Peter and Paul. Some of these 
were written under such circumstances, that it is morally im- 
possible no allusion should have been made to such exalted 
claims of Peter and of Rome, if any such existed. Paul, in 
his long Epistle to the Church at Rome, writes with great 
plainness and great particularity ; and yet, does he make any 
allusion to Peter as having any connection whatever with that 








* Acts i. 15-26. + Acts viii. 14. ¢ Acts xv. 1-23. 
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Church ?. Not the slightest. The Scriptures nowhere give us 
any such intimation, and, as we shall see, by-and-by, there is 
no reason to believe that Peter ever had any connection with 
the Church of Rome at all. Throughout the whole of Paul’s 
fourteen Epistles, there is not the most distant allusion to any 
such priority of power in Peter, or of such rank in the Romish 
Church. In one of Paul’s Epistles, we do find him, indeed, 
alluding to Peter; but is it as to a Prince among the Apostles, 
as to a Vicar of Jesus Christ ? He says to the Galatians, that 
he withstood Peter at Antioch, “to his face because he was to 
be blamed,” for insisting upon the Circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles ; conduct not corresponding with the doctrine that Peter 
was the Vicar of Jesus Christ and Prince of the Apostles; a 
doctrine of which the Apostles knew nothing, and one, the 
origin and rise of which, we find in the subsequent history of 
the Church, together with the causes thereof. 

Nor is this all, St. Peter also himself has left us two Epis- 
tles. And yet in them we have the same important fact, the 
same unaccountable omission of any peculiar claim, due to 
himself, or to the Church at Rome. 

3. What Scriptural authority do the Romanists themselves 
urge, if any, in proof of the Papal Supremacy ? The Scrip- 
ture mainly and confidently relied upon by them, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“When Jesus had come into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, He 
asked his disciples [not Peter only] whom do men say that I, the Son 
of Man, am?” 

And they repeated the various opinions abroad concerning 
Him. He now addresses them collectively :— 


“But whom say ye that lam? And Simon Peter answered and 
said, thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.* 





* Matt. xvi. 13-19. 
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Let us briefly examine this passage. Who or what is this 
“ Rock ;” upon which Christ declared He would build His 
Church ? That is the question, and the whole question. Was 
it Peter as an individual ? or, was it the Apostles collectively, 
to whom the Saviour addressed his inquiry, and in whose name 
Peter spake ? Or, was it the confession of the true faith by 
Peter,—‘‘ THou ArT THE CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING 
Gop ?” 

In other words, was this “‘ Rock” Peter, as an individual ? 
or was it Curist, whom Peter had just now so openly confessed ? 
A moment’s consideration will show that it was not, and could 
not have been Peter, as an individual. The argument is drawn 
from the original Greek language ; and is one which, from the 
structure of our language, is not so apparent in our transla- 
tion. Our Saviour’s language to Peter was, “ Thou art Pe- 
tros.’ But He does not say “upon this Petron” “I will 
build my Church ;” as He would have said, if the individual 
were meant. He uses another word, of different gender, and 
meaning. He says, “ upon this Petra I will build my Church ;” 
not Petros, a stone, but Petra, a Rock. Who that Rock is, 
we learn in other portions of Holy Scripture ; for the word is 
often used, both in the Old Testament and the New; and it 
never refers to St. Peter, but to the Lorp Jesus Curist. To 
torture it into any other application, is impious presumption. 
Thus St. Paul says:—‘For they drank of that Spiritual 
Rock that followed them ; and that Rock was Curist,”’* 

This is the meaning of the passage, as understood by the 
most ancient and learned Fathers; who would have been 
shocked by the modern Romish perversion. 

St. Ambrose says :-— 

“The Rock is Christ; for they drank of that spiritual Rock which 
followed them, and that Rock was Curist.”’t 

Justin Martyr says :— 


“Christ bestowed upon Simon the name of Peter, decause, by the 
revelation of the Father, he confessed him to be the Son of God.” 


*T, Cor. x. 4. See also Ps. cxviii. 22. Is. viii. 14.; xxviii. 16. I. Pet. ii. 8. 
Rom. ix. 33. 
+St. Ambros. Op. Tom. I. 8. 97 t Jus. Dial. cum. Try. p. 255. 
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Athanasius, Cyril, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine, all 
explain the passage in this way. Augustine is very explicit : 
he says :— 

“The Church is founded upon a Rock, whence Peter derived his 
name. For the rock was not so called from Peter, but Peter from the 
rock. .... For the Rock was Christ, upon which foundation Peter 


himself was built, inasmuch as it is said, ‘other foundation can no 
man lay than what is laid, that is Jesus Christ.’ ’’* 


But suppose we grant the Romish interpretation, and ad- 
mit that there is a sense in which the Church may be spoken 
of, as built upon St. Peter, and what then ? So far from St. 
Peter being the chief or only foundation of the Church, we 
are taught, expressly, that all the Apostles sustain the same 
relation. For, says St. Paul, “ Ye are built upon the founda- 
tion of Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself [not Pe- 
ter] being the chief corner-stone.”+ And besides all this, after 
Jesus Christ’s resurrection from the grave, by which, we are 
taught, He obtained mediatorial power over all things “in 
heaven, and in earth, and under the earth,” { we find Him con- 
ferring this very same power, claimed for Peter, on all the 
Apostles alike. ‘‘ Whosesoever sins YE remit, they are remit- 
ted, and whosesoever sins YE retain, they are retained.”"§ And 
St. John, afterwards, as he in vision was permitted to gaze 
upon the Church triumphant in glory, saw engraved upon the 
foundations, the names of all the twelve Apostles of the Lamb, 
showing that that construction which the Romanists put upon 
the passage in question, is wholly unauthorized. 

Thus far my argument has been, to show that the doctrine 
of the Papal Supremacy, as based upon the Supremacy of St. 
Peter in the College of the Apostles, is Anti-Scriptural. I 
leave it with the reader to decide, if the argument, though 
briefly presented, has not been sus:ained. 








unum esse Christ, Orat. Oper. pp. 519, 520. Cyr. Col. vi. p. 54, 


*See Athan. 
Hier. Com. in Matt. xvi. 18. August. Ex. in Evan. Johan. Oper. 


and xi. p. 93. 
Vol. ix. p. 206. 
+ Eph. ii. 20. ¢ Phil. ii. 8—11. § John xx. 23. 


VOL. XVII. 35* 
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I aM Not A PAPIST, BECAUSE THE DocTRINE OF THE PAPAL 
Supremacy Is ANTI-PRIMITIVE. 


What we are now to show is, that this doctrine of the Su- 
premacy of St. Peter is contradicted by the testimony of the 
primitive and purest ‘ages of the Church. And here I must 
remind the reader, that not the slightest reliance is to be placed 
upon the statements of the popular Romish writers of the day 
upon this subject. They take the Papal Supremacy for grant- 
ed, as a thousand other things have been taken for granted, 
which are found, on examination, to rest only on such author- 
ity as a corrupt Tradition, and Romish Forgeries.* Such 
Romish writers as Newman and Brownson, have, again and 
again, given up the testimony of the Primitive Church in 
proof of the modern corruptions of Romanism ; the one, New- 
man, falling back on the Infidel theory of Development ; the 
other, Brownson, relying on the inherent Authority of the 
Church, as a living testimony, equal to all possible emergen- 
cies. On this particular question now before us, well-read and 
honest Romanists have repeatedly confessed, that the Papal 
Supremacy cannot be sustained by the witness of the Early 
Church. Thus, the celebrated Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, 
Bishop of Brescia, says :|—‘‘ We say truly that all the Apos- 
tles were equal to Peter in power ; moreover, it must be re- 
membered, that in the beginning of the Church there was but 
one general Episcopate ;” and in c. 34, of the same work, he 
asserts :—‘‘ That the Roman Pontiff cannot be proved to be 
the perpetual Prince of the Church, is sufficiently clear.” 

The two famous professors at Salamanca, Dominic Soto and 
Dominic Bankes, express themselves as follows :— 

“ Whether the extreme point of dignity is jure Divino in the Ro- 
man Church, so that the Bishop of Rome and the Supreme Pontiff are 





* See Comber’s Forgeries in Councils in the First Four Centuries, and Forgeries 
in Baronius. London: 1673. 8vo. See also M. Gosslin’s Power of the Pope during 
the Middle Ages. Baltimore: 1853. 2 Vols.; a French Roman Catholic work too 
little known. 

+ In his Treatise de Concordia Catholica, Book II. ec. 13. 
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joined in one by a Divine bond, ts not so certain as some imagine.” — 
Soto. 

« Although it is believed to be true, by very learned and Catholic 
men, that the Roman Pontiff is, jure Divino, the successor of Pe- 
ter, it is nevertheless not the Catholic faith, but merely a very probable 
opinion.” — Bankes.» 


Let us examine the testimony of some of these Early wri- 
ters in the Church. 
St. Cyprian says :— 


“The other Apostles were indeed that which Peter was, endowed 
with equal consortship of honor and power.” 


And again :— 


« Although our Lord giveth to all the Apostles, after his resurrec- 
tion, an equal power, and saith, as the Father sent me, so send I you.’”* 


St Chrysostom says :— 

“ St. Paul sheweth that each Apostle did enjoy equal dignity.”t 
St. Cyril says that,— | 

« Peter and John were equal in honor one to another?’t 


Had it been St. Peter, instead of St. James, who was Pri- 
mate at the First Council of the Church ;§ and had it been St. 
Peter, instead of St. Paul, who declared he had “ the care of 
all the Churches,”|| there might have been some show of ar- 
gument. So far from the Early Fathers acknowledgittg even 
a Primacy of any sort in St. Peter, they used the most extrav- 
agant language concerning the other Apostles. Thus, Clem- 
ent of Rome calls St. James, our Lord’s Brother, “‘the Bishop 
of Bishops.”€{ St. Chrysostom says of St. Paul :— 

“He was the tongue, the teacher, the Apostle of the world. He 


had the whole world put into his hands, and took care thereof, and 
had committed to him all men dwelling upon earth.” 


And again :— 


“He was better than all men, greater than the Apostles, and sur- 
passing them all.” 


*Cypr. de. Un. Eccl. Chrys. in Gal. ii.8. Act. Con. Eph. p. 1, p. 209. 
§ Acts xv. | 2 Cor. xi. 28. 4] Clem. Recog. i. 68. 
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And again :— 
“ None was greater than he, yea, none equal to him.’’* 


It is of course impossible to offer other than negative testi- 
mony from the Early Church as to the Supremacy of St. Pe- 
ter. It is enough to show that that Church knew nothing of 
it. Thus, at the Council of Nice, in A. D. 325, with its 318 
Bishops, where was this pretended successor of St. Peter ? 
Where was he, at either of the other of the First Six General 
Councils ? Such a question is a determining one, and effect- 
ually settles this whole matter. He neither summoned those 
Councils, nor did he preside over them. 

It is true, indeed, that at a later day, when doctrinal cor- 
ruption and love of power had crept into the Church, tradi- 
tions were manufactured to prop the claims of the Roman hie- 
rarchy. But the best Romish writers know, as well as we do, 
and some of them are honest enough to confess, that the tes- 
timony of the Church, in its first and purest ages, as to the 
rank which St. Peter held, is such as we have already cited. 


IIT. 


I Am Not A PAPIST, BECAUSE THE RomisH CHURCH HOLDS 
THAT THE BisHop OF RoME IS THE Successor oF St. PETER, 
AND THAT THAT CHURCH IS THE MoTHER AND MISTRESS OF 
ALL OTHER CHURCHES. 


The Romish doctrine on this point became more and more 
strongly stated with the lapse of time, and the growth of 
power and internal corruption. 

The Fourth Lateran Council taught as follows :— 


“ We distinctly charge them (the Church of the Greeks) to submit 
themselves, like obedient children, to the Holy Church of Rome, their 
Mother. . . . But if one shall be disposed to do anything of the sort, 
(viz. withhold obedience,) let him be smitten with the sword of excom- 
munication, and be deposed from all office and benefice.”’t 


And again, at a later date :— 





* Vide Chrys. in Rom. xvi. 24. 1 Cor. ix 2. 2 Tim. iii. 15, &e. 
+ IV. Can. IV. Lateran Council, A. D., 1215. 
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“We decree that the Holy Apostolic See, and the Roman pontiff, has 
a primacy over the whole world, and that the Roman Pontiff himself 
is the sugcessor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and is the 
true Vicar of Christ, and Head of the whole Church, and the father 
and teacher of all Christians; and that to him, in the person of the 
blessed Peter, our Lord Jesus Christ has committed full power of feed- 
ing, ruling and governing the universal Chnrch. ‘ Pascendi, regendi 
ac gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam.’ ’’* 

And, still later, the Creed of Pope Pius IV., A. D., 1564, 
which every Romanist is required to believe, on pain of dam- 
nation, has the following :— 

“TI acknowledge the holy Catholic and Apostolical Roman Church, 
the Mother and Mistress of all Churches; and I promise and swear 
true obedience to the Roman Bishop, the successor of St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

Such is the Romislr doctrine on this point. Now, if the 
Romanist could prove that St. Peter had a superior rank 
among the Apostles, which he cannot, he would, even then, 
have only begun to approach the real difficulties of the sub- 
ject. He would need to show, first, that St. Peter was Bishop 
of the Church at Rome: Second ; that Rome was the Mother 
of all other Churches: Third; that Rome was the Mistress 
of all other Churches ; not one of which positions ever has 
been, or ever can be proved. To each of these points, let us 
for a moment give our attention. 

That St. Peter was ever at Rome at all, is not so absolutely 
certain but that it admits of doubt. The New Testament 
writings give us not the slightest intimation of it. The 

A a Guns 0 
sarliest authorities, such as the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
and of Ignatius, do not prove it. ‘‘In the scanty remains of 
the first three centuries, but little direct and unequivocal tes- 
timony is to be found.”+ But that St. Peter was ever Bishop 
of Rome, there is not only no sufficient reason to believe, but 
every reason to deny. In the Acts of the Apostles, in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and in all the writings of the 
New Testament, not the slightest intimation of any such con- 
nection appears. St. Paul, near the close of his Epistle to the 


* Council of F'orence, Sess. xxv. A. D. 1438. 
+ Dr. Jarvis, Ch. Rev. Vol I. p. 166. 
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Romans, sends his salutations to a great number of individu- 
als ; but there is not a word for St. Peter ; not the slightest 
intimation in any way that St. Peter was, or ever had been, at 
Rome. It is most certain that up to this period, A. D. 57, he 
had not been there. On the contrary, St. Paul himself tells 
us, that the Gospel of the Uncircumcision (to the Gentiles) was 
committed to him, and the Gospel of the Circumcision, (to the 
Jews,) to St. Peter. (Gal. ii. 7.) And all ancient history, so 
far as it throws any light on the life and labors of these two 
Apostles, shows, that the scene of St. Peter’s Ministry lay in 
altogether another and different direction. It is as clear as it 
can be, that if either of the Apostles had any official connec- 
tion with the Church of Rome, it was St. Paul, rather than 
St. Peter. Irenzwus, (A. D. 175,) having in mind that St. Pe- 
ter, according toa tradition, suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
says ; that the two blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, were the 
two co-founders of the Church at Rome, and that they deliv- 
ered the Episcopate of it to Linus ; mentioned by St. Paul as 
being a Christian in the Romish Church, about the year A. D. 
65, in his second Epistle to Timothy.* The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions declare that it was by Paul (not Peter) that Linus 
was appointed first Bishop of Rome.t And Eusebius names 
Clemens third Bishop of Rome, and reckons before him Linus 
and Anacletus.t{ And this agrees with the history of the 
Church of Rome, as found in the Holy Scriptures, where the 
name of St. Paul, not St. Peter, appears as of one entering 
personally and deeply into its spiritual condition, and holding 
an official relation to it. 

But suppose it can be proved, that St. Peter was ever Bishop 
of Rome, which it cannot, it would then remain to show, ac- 
cording to Romish teaching, that the Romish Church was the 
Mother of all other Churches ; and then, that she was and is 
the Mistress of all other Churches. 

The claim that Rome is the Mother of all other Churches, 
is based on a most palpable untruth ; unless, indeed, she can 
be called the “ Mother” of Churches which were planted long 





*2 Tim. iv. 21. + Cons. Apvs. lib. vii. c. 46. ¢ Eus. iii. 4. 13. 15. 
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before she had even an existence, and to whom she herself was 
indebted for that existence. When the Apostles were scattered 
from Jerusalem, we have the record in the New Testament, 
and in ancient history, of their labors in planting Churches, 
in various places. 

There was a Church in Jerusalem, which was the first 
Church planted, A. D. 33.* Next to this, was the planting of 
a Church in Samaria, A. D. 34.— Next, there were Churches 
planted in Cyprus, and Phenice, and Antioch, in Ephesus, 
Crete, and Corinth. But as yet, not one word appears of the 
planting of a Church in Rome. This was a field subsequently 
occupied, so far at least as the Apostles were concerned. About 
the year A. D. 58, (some say A. D. 61,) we do find St. Paul a 
prisoner at Rome, and dwelling, for two years, in his own hired 
house, preaching and teaching.{ This whole record, as well 
as the Epistle which the Apostle wrote to the Romans from 
Corinth, about three years before, proves that there were 
Christians, in considerable numbers, in Rome, who, during all 
these years of the Church’s rapid growth in surrounding coun- 
tries, had found their way to the metropolis, and had made many 
converts there ; but both the records in the Acts and St. Paul’s 
Epistle, clearly iniply that an organized Church at Rome, if 
then organized, must have been of recent date. The Jews at 
Rome were then, evilently, comparatively ignorant of the 
claims of Christianity. (Acts xxviii. 21-23.) The edict of 
Claudius, as related by Suetonius, and supposed to be the first 
clear proof of a Church organization at Rome, places such a 
fact somewhere between 41-54 A. D. 

So far from Rome being the Mother of all other Churches, 
St. Jerome tells us it was the Church founded at Jerusalem, 
that planted all the other Churches ;” (Com. in Is. p. 23.) 

We have even stronger testimony than this. The Bishops 
convened at the Second General Council at Constantinople, 
one hundred and fifty in number, (A. D. 381,) in their Synod- 
ical Letter to the Bishops assembled at Rome, used the fol- 
lowing language :— 





* Acts i—v. + Acts viii. ¢ Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 
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“ We must apprise you, that the reverend and pious Cyril is Bishop 
of Jerusalem, which is the Mother of all the Churches.’’* 


Equally explicit is the testimony of the Bishops of the East, 
addressed to Julius, the Bishop of Rome himself. Julius had 
admitted Athanasius into communion with the Church. The 
Eastern Bishops, assembled at Antioch, A. D. 341, in their 
Letter to Julius, use, incidentally, the following language :— 


* Although those who first propagated a knowledge of Christian 
Doctrines in this City [Rome] came from the East.”’t 

And this was the way in which the most ancient Fathers 
habitually wrote of the Church at Jerusalem. This pretext 
of the Church of Rome to be the ‘“ Mother of all other 
Churches,” needs ventilating, until she shall be shamed into 
silence. Rome antedating all other Churches! She, sending 
out missionaries to convert the world, and to plant Churches 
which should owe obedience to herself! What a stupid false- 
hood. The first great conquests of Christianity, as we have 
already seen, were in the East. The history of the Church, as 
given in the Acts of the Apostles, proves this. Latin Christ- 
ianity itself was an exotic ; an offshoot from, and was planted 
by, the Greek or Oriental Church. St. Patl’s Epistle to the 
Romans was written in Greek. The earliest Liturgical Service 
at Rome was Greek. The New Testament was Greek. As 
Milman says :— 


“For some considerable (it cannot but be an undefinable) part of 
the first three centuries, the Church of Rome, and most, if not all the 
Churches of the West, were, if we may so speak, Greek Religious 
Colonies. Their language was Greek; their organization, Greek ; 
their writers, Greek ; their Scriptures, Greek ; and many vestiges and 
traditions show, that their Ritual, their Liturgy, was Greek.”’t 


The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds were Greek. The three 
most Ancient Liturgies, St. James’, St. Mark’s, and St. John’s, 
were Greek. The first Four General Councils of the Church, 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and their Can- 





* Sozomen’s Narrative Book V. Ch. ix. 
+ Theodoret’s History, Book III. Ch. viii. 
¢ Milman’s Latin Christianity, Vol. I. p. 54. 
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ons, were Greek. Now all this shows, as clear as the day, 
what a silly fable it is, to call Rome the Mother of all other 
Churches. Well and truly might Bishop Jewel say :— 

«The Greeks, of whom they, [the Romans,| received the Gospel, 
of whom they received the Faith, the true Religion, and the Church.’’* 

No wonder Rome is specially jealous of the old Greek 
Church. Having excommunicated her own Mother, she has 
never ceased since, in every way, by the Jesuits and other re- 
ligious and political emissaries, to embroil and, if possible, 
make converts from that Church. Rome is showing now, that 
she dreads nothing so much as the dawning prospects of 
Union and inter-communion between the Greek and our own 
reformed branch of the Church Catholic. 

But Rome claims to be, not only the “ Mother,” but the 
“‘ Mistress” of all other Churches. This still bolder pretense, 
if not built on a falsehood like the former, rests only on what 
is still worse, a wicked usurpation. It isso proved by author- 
ities to which that Chureh owes and professes implicit obedi- 
ence. The first Gcumenical Council at Nice, A. D. 325, con-- 
sisting of 318 Bishops, was assembled mainly to consider and 
act upon the Arian Heresy. The case of the Chureh of Alex- 
andria, however, came up for consideration ; troubled, as it 
was, by the irregular proceedings of Miletus, Bishop of Lyco- 
polis ; and the sixth Canon of that Council commences with 
the following declaration :— 


“Let the ancient customs prevail, that are in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Pentapolis, that the Bishop of Alexandria have power over them all, 
forasmuch also, as the Bishop of Rome hath the like custom. In like 
manner in Antioch, and all other Provinces, let the privileges be pre- 
served to the Churches.”’t 


The distinct and perfect independence of each Provincial 
Church, its power to manage and superintend its own concerns, 
and the limitation of the power of Rome within its own pro- 
vincial district, are here broadly and unqualifiedly asserted. 

The Second Gicumenical Council was held at Constantino- 





* Jewell’s Works, (Parker edition,) iii. 92. 4+Canon of Council of Nice, Can. VI. 
VOL, XVII. 36 
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ple, in A. D. 381; and was attended by 150 Bishops. The 
Second Canon begins thus :— 


“Let not the Bishops go out of their Diocese, (Patriarchate,) to 
Churches beyond their bounds, nor cause a confusion of Churches, 
but, according to the Canons, let the Bishop of Alexandria order the 
affairs in Egypt only, and the Bishops of the East in the East, only 
saving the dignity of the Church in Antioch, expressed in the Canons 
of Nice,” &c.* 


The Third @camenical Council assembled at Ephesus, A. D. 
431; and was attended by 200 Bishops and Fathers. It was 


called to settle the contentions growing out of the doctrines of 


Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople. But it appears that the 
Patriarch of Antioch had challenged to himself the ordination 
of the Bishops of Cyprus ; and, consequently, a patriarchal 
jurisdiction over them. The case was thoroughly heard and 
argued ; and, at length, sentence was given as follows :— 
“Since common diseases do need greater remedies, because they 
bring greater damages, if it be not the ancient custom that the Bishop 
of Antioch ordain in Cyprus, as the Council is sufficiently satisfied, 
the Cyprian Prelates shall hold their rights untouched and unviolated, 
according to the Canons of the Holy Fathers, and the ancient customs, 
ordaining their own Bishops. And let the same be observed in other 
Dioceses, and in all Provinces; . . . that every Province enjoy 
its rights and customs unviolated, which it had from the beginning.”’t 
This was not only the Canon Law, it was the Common Law 
of the Church Catholic ; and has ever been so regarded. Of 
the five Patriarchates, into which the Ancient Church was di- 
vived, four of these, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, have always protested, and do now protest against 
this unchristian ambition and tyrannical usurpation of Rome. 
Besides, let it never be forgotten that the title of ‘“‘ Universal 
Bishop,” was first claimed, not for the Bishop of Rome, but 
for the Bishop of Constantinople ; a title which St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Rome, as late as A. D. 595, declared to be arrogant, 
wicked, schismatical, blasphemous, and anti-Christian ; and 
which title was first assumed, on the part of the Bishop of 
Rome, by Boniface III., the successor of Gregory, and rather 
from jealousy of Constantinople and of its Bishop, than as the 








* Canons of Council of Cons. Can. IT. + Council of Ephesns, Oanon viii. 
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successor of St. Peter. Not until Rome became jealous of her 
new and formidable rival in the East ;—not until she began to 
feel the shock of that political convulsion which finally tore 
the Empire to fragments, did the Bishop of Rome put forth 
his preposterous claims, first to Primacy, and then, to Suprem- 
acy. History was tortured. Traditions were manufactured 
respecting St. Peter, to suit the ends of ambition and corrup- 
tion. It was only by such usurped and fortuitous possession 
of ecclesiastical and civil power, that the Bishop of Rome was, 
at length, enabled to establish a policy different from that which 
Curist and His Apostles founded in the beginning. It is 
Anti-Scriptural, Anti-Primitive, Anti-Catholic, unjust, and 
tyrannical, always, and everywhere. The loss on the part of 
Rome of her temporal power, in our times, by which her anath- 
emas become ridiculous, and a growing familiarity on the part 
of the Church at large with Primitive Christianity, will restore, 
and is restoring to the Church Catholic a sound sentiment on 
this subject. 

This claim of Rome to be the “ Mother and Mistress of all 
other Churches,” deserves the special attention of American 
Churchmen. Rome asks us, with an air of confidence, ‘“‘ Where 
was your Church before the Reformation ?” We reply, Where, 
in Britain, was your Church, before the time of Augustine ? 
For six hundred years, the old British Churches knew nothing 
of any such usurpation of the Church of Rome, and when Au- 
gustine, St. Gregory’s Legate, demanded their submission to 
the Bishop of Rome as their Patriarch, the reply of the old 
Abbott of Bangor, Dinothus, speaking for seven Bishops and 
for the British Church, was,— 

“That they knew no obedience due to him whom they called the 
Pope, but the obedience of love, and that, under God, they were gov- 
erned by the Bishop of Cerlon.’’* 

That reply, eventually, cost them their lives. And yet, 
during this whole period of six hundred yedrs, the Church had 





* See Bishop Jewell’s Defense of Apology. Part V..p. 493. See also, Sammes’ 
Ant. of Brit. p. 511; Bramhail’s Works, Vol. I. ii.; Sir H. Spelman’s Br. Councils, p. 
111, App. ii. ; and Timpson’s Br. Eccl. History, p. 79; Am. Quar. Church Review, 
Vol. X. 
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existed in England in its completeness. Tertullian, Eusebius, 
and Origen, all describe the British Church as founded in the 
very earliest age of Christianity ; and Eusebius says it was by 
the Apostles themselves.* There were three British Metro- 
politan Bishops at the Gallican Council of Arles, in A. D. 
314 ; viz., Eburius, Bishop of York; Restitutus, Bishop of 
London ; and Adelfius, Bishop of Caerleon ; together with a 
Presbyter and Deacon.f Soon after, the number of Provinces 
was increased to five ; and it is believed that, by the close of 
the fourth century, there were twenty-eight Episcopal Sees in 
Britain, and within the five Provinces, not less than seven 
hundred Clergy. Nor, as we might easily show, has the Suc- 
cession from those old British Bishops ever been lost in the 
English Church, down to the present day.t 

At the Reformation, the English Church simply returned to 
her primitive condition, as an integral branch of the One Cath- 
olic Church. As Bishop Jewell says,— 


“ We have returned to the Apostles, and the Ancient Catholic Fa- 
thers.’’§ 


This she had aright todo. This is whatshe diddo. She 
was still the old Church of England.| 

The claim of Rome to be built upon St. Peter ; and to be 
the ‘‘ Mother and Mistress of all other Churches,” has been, 
we trust, sufficiently examined. This is Rome’s strong plea. 
Carefully and honestly investigated, it has not the slightest 
foundation on which it can stand. Begun in corruption, built 
up in deception, sustained by violence and persecution, it is 
ending in rejection and loathing. 





* Tertull. c. Judzos, c. vii.; Eus. Prep. Evang. iii. 7; Origen, Hom. in Ezek. 
IV, in St. Luc. Hom. 6. 

+ Thackeray’s Ancient Britain, Vol. I. pp. 275-9. 

tSee Pr. T. W. Coit’s Lectures, on Early History of Christianity in England. New 
York: 1859. For a fulllist of authorities, see R. W. Morgan’s St. Paul in Britain. 
London: Parkers. 1861. 

§ Nos ad Apostolos, veteresque Catholicos Patres rediisse.” Apologia Ecclesia 
Anglicane 

See Bramhall’s Works, Vol. II. pp. 471-498 
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IV. 

I Am NoT A PAPIST, BECAUSE IT IS A DocrriNE oF THE Ro- 
MISH CHURCH THAT THE Pope HAS SUPREME CIVIL POWER OVER 
ALL THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE EARTH. 

This power of the Pope over Civil Governments ;—the power 
to dethrone Kings and dispose of their Kingdoms ;—the power 
to absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance to Civil Ru- 
lers,—is distinctly claimed and asserted in the Canon Law of the 
Romish Church.* This usurped power has been exercised 
again and again. Thus the Fourth General Lateran Council, 
held at Rome in 1215, is her highest possible authority ; 
being attended by two Patriarchs, seventy-seven Archbishops, 
four hundred and twelve Bishops, and assisted by embassadors 
of all the Christian princes. Here is Canon Third :— 

« We excommunicate and anathematize every heresy which exalteth 
itself against this holy orthodox and Catholic Faith, which we have 
set forth above, condemning all heretics by whatsoever names they 


may be reckoned. ... . Let such persons, when condemned, be left 
to the secular powers, who may be present, or to their officers, to be 


punished in a fitting manner. ...... And let the secular powers, 
whatsoever offices they may hold, be induced, and admonished, and, if 
need be, COMPELLED by ecclesiastical censure .... . that, to the ut- 


most of their power, they will strive to exterminate from the lands un- 
der their jurisdiction, all heretics who shall be denounced by the 
Church. . . . But if any temporal lord, being required and admon- 
ished by the Church, shall neglect to cleanse his country of this he- 
retical filth, let him be bound by the chain of excommunication, by 
the Metropolitan and the other co-provincial Bishops. And if he shall 
refuse to make satisfaction within a year, let tais be signified to the 
SupreME PontirFF (or Pope,) that forthwith he may declare his vas- 
sals to be absolved from ali their fidelity to him, and may expose his 
land to be occupied by Catholics, who, having exterminated the here- 
tics, may withcut contradiction possess it, and preserve it inthe purity 
of the Faith.’’t 

In 1570, Pope Pius V. deposed and anathematized Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, and absolved her subjects from allegiance, 
in the following language :— 


“ Being, therefore, supported by His authority, whose pleasure it 
was to place us (though unable to bear so great a burden) in this su- 
preme throne of justice, we do, out of the fulness of our Apostolic 





* See the Bull of Pope Gregory XIII. prefixed to the Canon Law. 
+ IV Lat. Coun. Canon iii., A. D, 1215. 
VOL, XVII. 36* 
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power, pronounce the said Elizabeth to be a heretic, and the favorer of 
heretics, and her adherents in the matters aforesaid, to have incurred 
the sentence of excommunication, and to be cut off from the unity of 
the body of Christ. And moreover, we do declare her to be deprived 
of her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of all dominion, 
dignity, and privilege whatsoever ; and also the nobility, subjects, and 
people of said kingdom, and all others who have in any sort sworn 
allegiance unto her, to be forever absolved from any such oath, and all 
manner of duty, dominion, allegiance, and obedience. And we also 
do, by authority of these presents, absolve them, and do deprive the 
said Elizabeth of her pretended title to the kingdom, and all other 
things before named. And we do command and charge all and every 
person, the noblemen, subjects, and people, and others aforesaid, that 
they presume not to obey her, or her orders, mandates or laws; and 
those who shail do the contrary, we do include in the same anathema.’’* 
These are not solitary illustrations of what is meant by the 
Papal Supremacy. In A. D, 1210, John, King of England, 
was anathematized and deposed by Innocent III. The Empe- 
ror, Henry IV, was twice anathematized and deposed by Greg- 
ory VII. In A. D. 1245, the Emperor, Frederick II. was 
anathematized and deposed by Innocent IV. In A. D. 1283, 
eter, King of Arragon, was anathematized and deposed by 
Peter, King of Arragon, th tized 1d 1 by 
Martin IV. In A. D. 1322, Matthew, Duke of Milan, was 
anathematized and deposed by Urban V. In A. D. 1535, 
Henry VIII., King of England, was anathematized and de- 
posed by Paul III. In A. D. 1583, Henry of France was 
anathematized and deposed by Sixtus V. In A. D. 1591, 
Henry IV., of France, was anathematized and deposed by 
me . InA. D. 1643, Charles I., in Ireland, was de- 
Clement VII. In A. D. 1643, Charles I., in Ireland, 1 
posed by Urban VIII. In A. D. 1729, George II., King of Eng- 
land, was deposed by Benedict XIII. Within the present cen- 
tury, Pope Pius VII. absolved Frenchmen from allegiance to 
Louis X VITI., and authorized obedience to Napoleon Bonaparte; 
and in 1809, the same Pope reasserted the despotic pretensions 
of the Gregorys, and excommunicated Napoleon himself. 
Have the Canons of that old Lateran Council of 1215 ever 
been abrogated ? They are regarded by Romanists as binding 
on their consciences at this day. Even within the present cen- 
tury, at the secularization of certain German Churches and 
Chapters in 1803, by the “ Diet of Augsburg,” we find Pope 
Pius VII. using the following language of complaint :— 


* Bullar. Roman. Vol. IV., part iii. p. 93. 
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“To be sure, we are fallen into such calamitous times, that it is not 
possible for the spouse of Jesus Christ to practise, nor even expedient 
for her to recall her holy maxims of just rigor against the enemies of 
the Faith; but, although she cannot exercise her riauT of deposing 
heretics from their principalities, and declaring them deprived of their 
property, yet can she for one moment allow that they should rob her 
of her property to aggrandize and enrich themselves? What an ob- 
ject of derision would she become to heretics, who, in mocking her 
grief, would say, that they had found out a way of making her ¢ole- 
rant !”* 


The present Pope, Pius IX, in his late Encyclical Letter, a 
most remarkable document, protests against that— 


“Erroneous opinion, very hurtful to the safety of the Catholic 
Church and of souls, and termed delirium by our predecessor, Greg- 
ory XVI. of excellent memory, viz. ‘Liberty of conscience and of 
worship is the right of every man, a right which ought to be pro- 
claimed and established by law in every well-constituted state.’ ” 


So, also, in his recent letter to Maximilian, the Mexican Em- 
peror, he says :— 


“Your Majesty is well aware that, in order effectively to repair the 
evils occasioned by the Revoiution, and to bring back as soon as pos- 
sible happy days for the Church, the Catholic Religion must, above 
all things, continue to be the glory and mainstay of the Mexican na- 
tion, to the exclusion of every other dissenting worship; that the 
Bishops must be perfectly free in the exercise of their pastoral minis- 
try; that the Religious Orders should be reéstablished and reérgan- 
ized, conformably with the instructions and the powers which we have 
given; that the patrimony of the Church and the rights which attach 
to it, may be maintained and protected; that no person may obtain 
the faculty of teaching and publishing false and subversive tenets ; 
that instruction, whether public or private, should be directed and 
watched over hy the Ecclesiastical Authority ; and that, in short, the 
chains may be broken, which, up to the present time, have held down 
the Church in a state of dependence, and subject to the arbitrary rule 
of the Civil Government.” 


I have no room here to trace the history of the growth of 
power in the Bishop of Rome, until, at length, Hildebrand 
stood forth claiming the power of ‘‘ the two swords ;” to show 
how the pretended donatior of Constantine to the Pope, havy- 
ing no other existence than in forged Decretals,f and yet thor- 





* “Ess, His. Temp. des Pap.” tom. 2. p. 320. 

+ For an account of those “ Forged Decretal Epistles,” their shameless imposture, 
and their authority, even now, in the Papal Church, see an Article in The Church 
Review, Vol. III. No. 4, from the pen of the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Vermont, and 
Gosselin’s Power of the Pope, Vol. L. pp. 181 and 317. 
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oughly and generally believed for eight hundred years, or down 
to the fifteenth century—how this helped to prepare the way 
for the Bishop of Rome, in his grasping ambition, to claim su- 
premacy over all nations, all kings, and rulers, and people of 
the earth, by divine right—a claim which he has, to this day, 
never laid aside. Nor should it be forgotten, that every Bish- 
op of that Church is required, at his consecration, to take an 
Oath, of which the following is a part :— 


“The Apostolic commands, I will observe with all my power, and 
cause them them to be observed by others; the Roman Papacy, and 
the royalties of St. Peter, I will aid and defend against every man; 
heretics, schismatics, and .rebels to the Pope, or his successors, I will, 
to the extent of my power, persecute and impugn.” *—“ pro posse, per- 
sequar et impugnabo.” 


Nor should we forget the ceaseless intrigues and machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, everywhere the sworn devotees of Ultra- 
montanism. Here is a part of their ‘ Oath of Secrecy,” as 
given by Archbishop Usher, and as lately publicly read by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. The Pope,— 


“ By virtue of the keys of binding and loosing, given to his Holi- 
ness by Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose heretical Kings, Princes, 
States, Commonwealths and Governments, all being illegal without 
his sacred confirmation, and that they may safely be destroyed; there- 
fore, to the utmost of my power, I will defend this doctrine, and his 
Holiness’ rights and customs against all usurpers of the heretical or 
Protestant authority whatsoever, especially against the now pretended 
authority and Church in England, and all adherents, in regard that 
they be usurped and heretical, opposing the sacred Mother Church of 
Rome. I do renounce and disown any allegiance as due to any heret- 
ical King, Prince, or state named Protestant, or obedience to any of 
their inferior magistrates or officers. I do further declare the doctrine 
of the Church of England, of the Calvinists, Huguenots, and other 
Protestants, to be damnable, and those to be damned who will not for- 
sake the same. I do further declare, that I will help, assist, and ad- 
vise all or any of his Holiness’ agents, in any place wherever I shall 
be, and do my utmost to extirpate the heretical Protestant doctrine, 
and to destroy all their pretended power, regal or otherwise.” 


While these Jesuits are swarming from the Old world into 
the New,—there are between seven and eight hundred of them 
here, where they have full play,—let us not forget that not long 
ago, they had become so obnoxious in Europe, Pope Clement 





* Greg. Dec. lib. iii., tit, 23, Gap. 4. 
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XIV. was constrained to put forth his Bull “ for the effectual 
suppression of the Order of Jesuits,” July 21, 1773. If any 
body wishes to see what political Jesuitism is, and the proofs 
of “‘certain maxims which the Holy See has, with reason, 
proscribed, as scandalous, and manifestly contrary to good 
morals ;” and of ‘‘ the revolts and intestine troubles in some 
of the Catholic States,’ caused by Jesuits, let him read that 
famous Bull of Clement XIV.* Are Popes infallible? Have 
the Jesuits changed their character, policy, or intentions ? 

I have done no more, under this head, than simply to point 
out the relation which the Papacy sustains to man’s highest 
temporal interests. I am no alarmist. I have no respect for, 
and no sympathy with, much of the popular, sectarian, polit- 
ical, partizan clamor against Roman Catholicism. That bitter 
spirit is too often aimed against all Organic Christianity, which 
it cannot control. But I do affirm, in the light of all past 
history, that the claims of Modern Popery are utterly destruc- 
tive of Constitutional Liberty, individual conscience, and Mod- 
ern Civilization, and that just in proportion as that System 
prevails in this country, are all these interests imperilled. It 
is this ceaseless intermeddling with, this secret plotting in res- 
pect to the interests of the kingdoms of this world, this pest 
of Popery in political, social, and private life, which has ar- 
rayed against the Church of Rome the undying hostility of 
her own noblest sons at home, the educated, intelligent Italian 
statesmen of our own times. What the system is there, it 
would be everywhere, if it had the opportunity. 

Thus far, my dear Doctor, I have been treating of the or- 
ganization of the Church of Rome, and of her unholy usur- 
pations. I have not yet touched upon her Doctrinal and prac- 
tical Errors and Corruptions. These I propose to examine in 
another, a somewhat longer, and concluding Letter. 

Meanwhile, I am, faithfully your Brother in 

Curist and the CHuRcH. 








* See Constitutiones Societalis Jesu. Anno 1558. With Appendix, containing 


several important Documents. London: Rivingtons, 1838, S8vo. pp. 276. 
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Mr. Bacon was a man, who, in his day, occupied a very 
promising position in the public eye, and has left memorials of 
himself, which will secure his name from being forgotten, for 
generations yet tocome. But these memorials are becoming, 
as years pass on, less and less known, even to the lovers of the 
past. It is due therefore to his memory, standing so high and 
so fair as he did, both in the Church and in the civil commu- 
nity, that he should be more widely and permanently known, 
especially in the State of his adoption, whose history must be 
forever indebted to him, beyond that of any other one who has 
ever lived within its borders. 

Mr. Bacon was a native of the Isle of Man, an island in the 
Irish Sea, about equi-distant from England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, which forms part of the Diocese of the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. He must have been born not far from the year 
1700, and was of good lineal descent, being the brother of Sir 
Anthony Bacon. Of his early education, we have learned 
nothing. But so early as 1737, he had published a volume, 
by order of the chief Commissioners and Governors of the rev- 
enue of the Kingdom. This is said to have been a laborious 
and judicious work, entitled a ‘‘Complete System of Revenue 
in England.” This fact may show us that, up to this period, 
he had been engaged in civil pursuits, that he had become fa- 
vorably known to the public, and that he had attained some 
years in life’s manhood, He at this time appears to have re- 
sided in the City of Dublin. 

Having at length passed through various scenes in life, ex- 
perienced various turns of fortune, travelled through many 
countries, and laden with the knowledge of books and men, 
[see Med. Gaz. Sept. 1768,] he came, ripe in age, to the decis- 
ion of giving himself to his Master’s cause in a Missionary life, 
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in some one of England’s Foreign Colonies. He then became the 


pupil of the pious and celebrated Bishop Wilson, of the Dio- 
cese just mentioned. Having completed his studies, he was 
admitted to Holy Orders by him, (as is shown in the London 
and Oxford edition, 1853, of his Sacra Privata,) being ordain- 
ed by him Deacon, Sept. 23, 1744, at Kirk Michael, by per- 
mission of the Lord Bishop of London, for a Missionary and 
Priest, March 10, 1745, in order to go to the Plantations. 

Soon after this, he received the appointment of Chaplain to 
Lord Baltimore, whose ancestors and himself, for forty years 
past, had been Protestants, and then sailed for Maryland. 
Early in the October following, he had reached Oxford, in Tal- 
bot County, on the Eastern Shore, having with him his wife 
and son. Mr. Henry Callister, a merchant, was then residing 
there, who was also from the Isle of Man, and Mr. Bacon 
brought him letters from his friends of that Island, which se- 
cured for him a most welcome reception. 

From Mr. Callister’s letter-book, now in the writer’s posses- 
sion, we have copies of letters, in which Mr. Bacon is often 
mentioned. In one to Mr. William Tear, of Douglass, a small 
sea-port in the Isle of Man, dated Nov. 5, 1745, he writes 
thus :— 


“T should have passed for a tip-top musician, if the Rev. Mr. Ba- 
con had not come in, and handed me your letter, and some others 
from Douglass. Immediately, on Landing, he found the way to our 
house, and staid with me about half a day. He has been to see us 
several times since. And at our parish Church, [St. Peters, the old 
Church at Whitemarsh,] he has given us several Sermons. * * * 
He is a very agreeable companion, and a sober and learned man. His 
performance on the violin and violincello, has afforded us much de- 
light, and his conversation as much, I havea pretty set of music, 
and he has a better. We have a brute of a parson here, in our parish, 
and the Vestry and people would gladly turn him out, to make room 
for Mr. Bacon, but the latter will not be concerned, as he compassion- 
ates the other’s misfortunes. We shall however prevail on him, at 
last, to accept a good salary. The ordinary salary would not be 
much, but the extraordinary subscriptions which he would get, if he 
would stay with us, would be worth his while. He has, in a very lit- 
tle time, got the esteem of our best people. He is still a neighbor, 
but I am afraid he will leave us, as soon as a vacancy in some other 
part of the province offers for him.” 


Of the sainted Herbert, who died only ten years previous to 
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this, it is said, his chiefest recreation was music, in which 
heavenly art he was a most excellent master, and did himself 
compose many hymns and anthems, which he set and sung to 
his lute or viol. He would often say, religion does not banish 
mirth, but only moderates and sets rules to it. In this respect, 
Bacon was like Herbert. And though some, now-a-days, look 
upon the use of the viol with no little horror, yet his love of 
music will not be set down 4s a fault, or as necessarily detract- 
ing from the most earnest piety and devotion. 

The “ brute of a Parson,” mentioned by Mr. Callister, soon 
after this left the Parish, He was not, however, the incum- 
bent, or Rector of it, but the Rector’s Curate, employed to re- 
lieve him, under the infirmities of his old age. On leaving 
here, this Curate was appointed the incumbent of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster parish, in Ann Arundel County ; the par- 
ish between Baltimore and Annapolis. Here he continued 
some five years, and then was presented to Coventry parish, 
Somerset County. His character has come down to us, as that 
of an anblushing drunkard and gambler, whose end is said to 
have been according to his work,—he died in jail ! being there 
for debt, and none were found to help him. Happily for the 
Church of Maryland, before the Revolution, the like were rare ; 
while the Hendersons, the Cradocks, the Brogdens, and others 
like them, formed the great majority, and stood up manfully 
for Gospel truth and holiness. But most unhappy was it for 
the Church, that Maryland should have had a Governor—a 
Protestant—who twice, by virtue of his office, placed such a 
man as was this curate, in the charge of souls. No wonder 
that Pope should have held him up to scorn and ridicule as he 
did. 

Just one week after Mr. Callister wrote as above, he wrote 
to his brother in Douglass, in which he says :— 

“T received with pleasure yours of the 18th of June, which was 
handed me by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Bacon, whom I am in great hopes 
we shall retain among us. He is very much esteemed by the best of 
our people, and almost universally, he is esteemed a clever fellow, and 
I believe a good man; we have had several concerts together. * * * 


He is received as curate of this parish, and is allowed by the Parson, 
who is now an invalid, 20,000 lbs. of tobacco per annum, with per- 
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quisites, which may amount to 5, or 6,000 more, which is a very good 
living, [being near $600.] And when the old parson dies, which he will, 
in a very little time, I hope he will get the berth. It is about 50,000 
lbs. of Tobacco per annum, which is worth in this country, one year 
with another, 5007. paper money, or £250 sterling ; [$1,080.] And 
as parsons are allowed to trade with their tobacco, if he will ship it to 
England, it may produce as much more per annum.” 

Mr. Bacon had now thus become the Curate of the parish ; 
was esteemed by those whose esteem was worth having, and held 
to be a sober, learned, and good man, and very agreeable. So 
speaks Mr. Callister. The parson of the parish mentioned was 
the Rev. Daniel Maynadin. He had been the incumbent of 
the parish for more than thirty-two years. He was by birth a 
French Protestant, but had taken Orders in the Church of 
England. Late in this very year he died, leaving sons and 
daughters, whose descendants still remain and occupy a high 
social condition. As Mr. Callister had hoped, Mr. Bacon suc- 
ceeded to the incumbency of the parish, and his ministry proved 
most acceptable. The congregation, during this his first year, 
so increased, that the vestry found it necessary to enlarge the 
Church, by an addition of nearly one half. On the 21st of 
Aug., 1746, Mr. C., in writing to Mr. William Henderson, the 
King’s officer at Ramsay, another town in the Isle of Man, 
says to him :— 

“ I presume you have been acquainted, in the Island, with Mr. 


Thomas Bacon. He is now our parson, and I think him the worthiest 
clergyman I ever knew, not excepting the Bishop [Wilson].” 


To his Lrother, at the same date, he writes :— 

“Mr. Bacon has, since my last, been inducted into the parish, and 
gives entire satisfaction to all his parishioners.” 

One month after this, he writes to the same,—“Mr. and Mrs. 
Bacon desire their compliments to you. Mr. Bacon lives now 
in Town, [Oxford,] next door but one to our house.” The 
parish had indeed a large glebe near by the Church, at which 
the former incumbent resided. But it is not unlikely that, 
from its isolated condition, and Mr. B.’s social turn, he found 
Oxford more to his liking, though six miles distant. 

On the 20th of Nov., writing again to Mr. Tear,—“ I showed 
Mr. Bacon your letter,” he says. ‘‘ He expressed much satis- 

VOL. XVII. 37 
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faction in being so honorably mentioned. I cannot at this 
time promise to send you any of Mr. Bacon’s music, [for he 
was a composer as well as a performer,] but I shall, I expect, 
send you some by the next opportunity.” 

Previous to Aug. 1747, Mr. Callister had removed from Ox- 
ford to the head of the Wye, some twenty-four miles distant, 
quite in the northern part of the county, and Mr. Bacon had 
removed to a place called Dover, twelve miles or more distant. 
On the 23d, Mr. C. writes to his brother,—“ Mr. Bacon and 
his family are well, and in great esteem. Since I removed up 
here, they are removed from Oxford about twelve miles nearer 
me. I had the pleasure to entertain them, on the first of March 
last, at Oxford, when Mr. B. toasted you; and Mrs, B. ex- 
pressed, with tears of gratitude, some little obligations they 
owed you.” She had left the loved home of her youth, braved 
the dangers of the ocean, and was now dwelling in a far distant 
and comparatively wilderness land, where, in places not far off, 
was still the lingering haunt of savages. O, it. is no wonder, 
when her thoughts were borne homeward, as they now were, 
that tears should come thus, at the recollection of kindnesses 
bestowed by those she loved there in days past. It was not 
the overflowing of any sickly sensibility, 

Here Mr. Callister’s letter-book, kindly furnished me by the 
Goldsboroughs of Myrtle Grove, fails us ; but among his pa- 
pers yet remaining, are found a number of short notes, on busi- 
ness matters, addressed him by Mr. Bacon in his own hand 
writing. One among them is this :— 


“Dear Harry, I was not at home when your messenger came or re- 
turned,—else should have performed your commands. This is to sum- 
mon you and Mrs. Callister to attend, according to promise, at my 
house-warming. Should be gledif Mr. and Mrs. Emerson would bear 
you company. Yours, T. BACON. 

22d Jan. 1748. 

His Excellency, of Oxford, will be here, with the facetious and 
merry magistrate Captain. Fail not to obey this summons, as you 
will answer the contrary at your peril.’’ 


At this time, he had become settled at his new home, Dover, 
and thus called his friends around him to celebrate the event. 
It shows his buoyancy of spirits then, but we may well sup- 
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pose, from his known character, that the house-warming spoken 
of did not mean the frolic so usual on such occasions. 

But we come now more directly to his work in preaching to 
his people. In the preface to a small volume of Sermons, 
published two years after this, he thus addresses his parish- 
ioners :— 


“Upon being appointed your minister, I began seriously and care- 
fully to examine into the state of religion in the parish, and I founda 
great many poor negro slaves, belonging to Christian masters and 
mistresses, yet living in as profound ignorance of what Christianity 
really is, as if they had remained in the midst of those barbarous, hea- 
then countries, from whence they or their parents were first imported. 
Being moved therefore with compassion, at seeing such numbers of 
poor souls wandering in the mazes of sin and error, as sheep having no 
shepherd, no kind, tender-hearted Christian to set them right, and 
considering them asa part of the flock which Almighty God had 
placed under my care, I began seriously to consider in what manner I 
could best discharge my duty towards them, and deliver my own soul 
from the guilt of their blood, lest they should perish through my neg- 
ligence. 

My first attempts towards it consisted in occasional conversation 
and advice, as often as I happened to meet with any of them at my 
own house, or at a neighbor’s, or upon the road, etc., and, in short, fa- 
miliar exhortations, as opportunity brought a number of them together, 
at any quarter where I visited their sick, or at their funerals or mar- 
riages. I then determined to preach to them on particular Sundays 
or holy days.” 

In carrying out this determination, he preached, this year, 
two Sermons to ‘a congregation of black slaves,” and pub- 
lished them, just as they were heard. They were printed in 
London. They were intended, simply, as a draught, or found- 
ation of his future discourses to them, which would be only 
larger explanation of the practical duties which he had here 
but little more than hinted at. And one reason given for their 
publication, as he states, was, that possibly “it might raise a 
spirit of emulation among his brethren, to attempt something 
in their respective parishes towards the bringing home so great 
a number of wandering souls to Christ. In setting this scheme, 
for the better instruction of the negroes, on foot in my parish, 
I consulted nothing but conscience, and had no other view 
than the discharge of that duty I so solemnly took upon me, 
at my being admitted into holy Orders.” To bring souls home 
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to Christ thus,—this was his object, and such was the spirit 
and the manner in which he began and prosecuted the work. 

Of these two Sermons, the text is, Eph. vi: 8. And he con- 
siders, first, why they ought to serve God ; secondly, what ser- 
vice or good things, God expects from them; and then, 
what kind of reward they may expect to receive from Him. 
And it is certainly not too much to say, that each point is set 
forth plainly, faithfully, and earnestly, and exhibits an admira- 
ble example of coming down to the capacities of those whom 
he was addressing, without vulgarity, and of reaching the con- 
science with sound gospel truth. 

In a note to Mr. Callister, of May 3, 1748, from Dover, he 
mentions not only his wife and son, but also the Chapel. This 
is the first mention of the old Chapel which we meet with, 
which had just then been erected, in the North East part of 
the parish, called Chapel Hundred. Its erection shows us 
that the attendance on his public services had so increased, at 
this time, as to require this additional provision. The remains 
of this Chapel still exist. But where is the spirit of its 
founder fled, that nothing but those remains exist ? Are there 
no souls to be brought to Christ in that neighborhood, and 
provided for in this late day, by the Church in that parish ? 

But Mr. Bacon did not stop in his work in behalf of the 
slaves, with what he had thus far done. During the year 
1749, he preached four Sermons to Masters and Mistresses, 
which were published in London the next Summer. In 1817, 
they were republished here, in a cheap form, by the late Bishop 
of Virginia, then the Rev. Dr. Meade, leaving out, however, 
the title page, the very valuable preface, and some other por- 
tions ; in one place to the amount of six pages ; and this, too, 
without a single hint of any such omissions. Why this was done, 
of course we do not know ; but that it was just to the author, 
no one can hesitate to deny. The Volume, as at first published, 


was a small 12mo., with this title page :— 4 

“ Four Sermons, upon the great and indispensible duty of all Christ- 
ian Masters and Mistresses, to bring up their negro slaves in the 
knowledge and fear of God, preached at the parish Church of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Talbot County, in the Province of Maryland, by the Rev. 
Thomas Bacon, Rector of said Parish,” &c. 
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Having mentioned, in his preface, what he had felt it to be 
his own duty to do, in this work, and spoken of its greatness 
and of its difficulties, he tells us that he found he must have 
help ; and this, he adds,— 


“ Put me upon considering where laborers might be had. And find- 
ing, upon the strictest and most impartial inquiry, that it is the indis- 
pensible duty of all masters and mistresses, to bring up their slaves 
in the knowledge and fear of God, I was determined to call in assist- 
ance from where it was due. I therefore, as steward, and in the name 
of the Lord of the harvest, do press and invite you to work in His 
Vineyard, and do promise, on His part, that whatsoever is right, what- 
soever is just and equal, that shall ye receive.” 


After meeting some objections, learnedly and successfully, 
he says, ‘‘ that negroes, being of the human species, have souls 
as well as we, and are equally capable of salvation. Christian 
duty, therefore, would require of us to endeavor their conver- 
sion, and labor for the good of their souls, though they did 
not belong to us. Much more, then, are we bound to this 
duty, as they are part of our families and substance, and ab- 
solutely under our power and direction.” 

And he takes occasion to say, in this connection, that,— 


“The bringing of children to Baptism is, in the office [therefor], 
called a charitable work, because the putting of souls in the way of 
salvation is the highest act of Christian charity. This charitable 
work is, plainly, a branch of the duty of all owners of slaves, who 
ought either to appear for them in person at the font, or provide suffi- 
cient god-fathers and god-mothers for them in Baptism. These are 
called sureties, because they give security, in the presence of God and 
the congregation, that the member brought by them to be received 
into Christ’s Church, shall be taught all things which a Christian 
ought to know, and believe, to his soul’s health, and shall be virtu- 
ously brought up, to lead a godly and a Christian life. Every mem- 
ber thus received, becomes a debtor to that Covenant, to the belief 
and practice of God’s laws. And the god-fathers and god-mothers 
are in the nature of bond-men to the Church, for the due performance 
of them. And if it be your duty to bring your slaves into covenant 
with God, as it was formerly the duty of Jewish masters. to bring 
theirs into covenant with Him, by circumcision, which surely cannot 
admit of any dispute, you ought, at least, to provide sufficient sure- 
ties for them at the font, if you care not to appear for them in person. 
And you must, in your hearts and consciences, acquit me from any 
ill-natured charge of stiffness or preciseness, if, in pursuance of my 
duty to God, and the Church, whose minister I am, I shall always in- 
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sist on properer securities for these poor slaves, than such as com- 
monly offer among themselves.” 

We cannot but ask here, why all this, and much more, in 
the six pages before alluded to, on this point, was left out in 
the edition of 1817 ? 

The text which forms the ground-work of these four Ser- 
mons, is Col. iv: 1.—‘‘ Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven.” After an exceedingly appropriate introduction, in 
which is considered the great principle of the text, Mr. Bacon 
lays down the particular obligation drawn from it, announced 
in the title page, and then goes on to consider, first, the nature 
of this obligation; secondly, the advantages attending a due 
compliance therewith ; thirdly, the common excuses and objec- 
tions which are made concerning it ; and lastly, in what manner 
this duty may best be performed, to the discharging of our con- 
sciences, and with the greatest probability of success. 

The consideration of these four points, occupies his four 
Sermons. To say that his language, in discussing them, is 
classical, yet plain ; his thoughts fresh, yet clear ; his positions 
sustained ably and conclusively, and sometimes eloquently ; 
and that the Gospel is distinctly and faithfully presented ; and 
all with the most intrepid, yet affectionate and Christian spirit, 
—is saying only what is true, simply true. 

“QO great and glorioas Lord, pour forth thy Holy Spirit into our 
hearts, that our affections, being fixed on the performance of that 
which Thou commandest, and our endeavors for propagating the Gos- 
pel being guided and assisted by its blessed influence, Thy kingdom 
may be exalted among us, and the heathen taught to praise Thy holy 
name, through faith in Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our only Saviour and 


Redeemer.” 

Such are the concluding words with which Mr. Bacon parts 
with those whom he addresses in these Sermons. 

Immediately, on their being published, they were placed in 
the list of books for distribution, by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in England, and, not long since, were con- 
tinued on that list. And would that they were here, and now 
again re-printed, in a beautiful style, with attractive binding, 
and placed in the hands of every master and mistress in our 
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land. They would speak to their hearts and consciences, as no 
other little work of the kind has yet spoken. Can no one, in- 
deed, be found to do this? Why, having the imprimatur of 
the Society above mentioned, may not our Church Book Soci- 
ety do it ? or why, having the testimony given it by the late 
Bishop of Virginia, may not the Evangelical Knowledge So- 
ciety do it? Why? 

But the pocr colored slaves were not the only class in his 
parish which enlisted Mr. Bacon’s interest, and engaged his 
attention. Under date of July 14, 1750, we have a subscrip- 
tion paper, headed thus :— 

“ Whereas, profaneness and debauchery, idleness and immorality, 
are greatly owing to a gross ignorance of the Christian religion, and 
to sloth and idleness, especially among the poorer sort in this prov- 
ince—and whereas, many poor people are very desirous of having 
their children taught, etc..— we, whose names are underwritten, do here- 
by promise and agree to pay, yearly, etc., for setting up a Charity 
Working School, in the parish of St. Peter’s, in Talbot County, for 
maintaining and teaching poor children to read, write, and account, 
and in instructing them in the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion, as taught in the Church of England,” ete. 


And so diligent had Mr. Bacon been in this matter, that, at 
a meeting of the subscribers at the parish Church, on the 29th 
of September, he had obtained annual subscriptions amounting 
to $284, and donations of $164 more. Trustees were then 
elected. 

On the 14th of October, he preached a Sermon for its ben- 
efit, from Gal. vi: 10 ; on which, after an admirable introduc- 
tion, he considers, first, the nature and extent of Christian 
Charity. And having stated in what it consists, he says :— 

“For the proof of this, we need only cast our eyes upon the life of 
the holy Jesus, our great pattern and exemplar, who went about doing 
good, and healing all manner of infirmities. His first, great work, 
was that of the salvation of men’s souls :—yet we find, that of the 
multitudes who came to him, laboring under sickness, or disorders, he 
never omitted one opportunity of doing good to their bodies—and that 
he also administered assistance to the poor in money, is plain from 
several passages of his life.” 


And pursuing this point, he adds :— 


“Tn its nature, it is pure and disinterested, remote from all hopes or 
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views of worldly return, or recompence from the persons we relieve— 
we are to do good and lend, hoping for nothing again. In its extent, 
it is unlimited and universal, and though it requires that an especial 
regard be had to our fellow Christians, is confined to no persons, coun- 
tries, or places, but takes in all mankind—strangers, as well as rela- 
tions or acquaintances ; enemies, as well as friends ; the evil and the un- 
thankful, as well as the good and grateful. It has no other measure than 
the love of God tous, Who gave His only begotten Son, and the love of 
our Saviour, Who laid down His life for us, even while we were enemies. 
It reaches not only to the good of the soul but also to such assistance 
as may be necessary for the supply of the bodily wants of our fellow 
creatures. And the absolute necessity of practising. this duty, is the 
very same with that of being Christians; this being the only sure 
mark by which we may be known and distinguished from such as are 
not Christians, or disciples of Christ; by this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have luve one to another.”’ 

In the second place, he considers the benefits and advan- 
tages arising from the practice of this charity ; and this he 
does in a most stirring, home-reaching manner, not to say elo- 
quently,—not however forgetting to say, ‘I would not here be 
understood, as if I intended in the least to depreciate the mer- 
its of our Saviour’s satisfaction for sin, or to substitute any 
works of charity we are capable of, instead of it. We can only 
obtain pardon at the hands of God, through Him Who is the 
true propitiation for our sins.” 

He then considers some common objections to charitable con- 
tributions, which, he states, ‘‘ may all well be supposed to arise 
from covetousness, or an unwillingness to part with the present 
penny. Covetousness is indeed a Goliath, a giant of the first 
magnitude, which is always ready to defy and set at naught 
the best formed arguments and motives, drawn from reason or 
Scripture, all the armies of the living God.” 

This Sermon was dedicated to the Trustees, and published 
in London, in a quarto pamphlet of twenty-eight pages. More 
subscriptions and donations were obtained soon after this, and 
the school appears to have gone into operation in 1751. 

On the 23d day of Aug. 1752, Mr. Bacon preached another 
Sermon at his Church, in behalf of this school. This he also 
published, dedicating it to Lord Baltimore, but no copy has 
yet been procured by us, On the 23d of the December follow- 
ing, he sent it to Lord Baltimore, and to Bishop Wilson, in 
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England, and in due time, he received most encouraging re- 
turns, 

Such was the consideration which he had now obtained in 
the Church of the province, that, in writing to the Bishop of 
London, the venerable Mr. Adams, of Somerset, then in the 
forty-seventh year of his Rectorship there, speaks of Mr. Ba- 
con, as the fittest minister in the province, to be made his 
Lordship’s Commissary ; but that he could not discharge the 
duties of that office, owing to the affliction under which he 
was permanently suffering. 

Keeping his philanthropic object constantly before him, in 
1753, Feb. 13, he purchased or procured a farm, of Mr. David 
Robinson, for the school, on which, subsequently, a brick 
building was erected. It was about a mile West of the Church, 
on the road leading therefrom to Oxford. 

In August of this year, there was a Convention of the Clergy 
of the Province, at Annapolis, when, of the forty Clergy then 
in the parishes, fifteen were present. Of this Convention, Mr. 
Bacon was made the Secretary. During its sittings, he com- 
municated to that body, letters received by him from Lord 
Baltimore, and from his Secretary for Maryland. Mr. B., from 
a Committee to prepare a reply, thus expressed this one thing, 
among others, that we, as Missionaries of our Divine Master’s 
Gospel, may be enabled to diffuse its sacred light among the 
savage nations, now involved in heathen darkness, till they all 
become one Fold, under one Shepherd ; keeping thus prominent 
and uppermost, their Missionary position in view. 

Not far from this time, Gov. Sharpe sent the following note 
to his Secretary, John Ridout, Esq., by whom it was forward- 
ed to Mr. Bacon :— 

“ His Lordship, [Frederick, Lord Baltimore,| desires his best com- 
pliments and service to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Bacon, Rector of the 
Parish of St. Peter’s, in Talbot County, and desires he may be as- 
sured, that his Lordship will, ere long, send a testimony of his appro- 
bation and real good will, by money, for setting up and carrying the 
plan of the Charity Working School, to be set up in St. Peter’s parish, 
into execution, with respect to his and the Trustees’ pious and charit- 
able designs. I desire you would acknowledge his Lordship’s and Mr. 
Secretary Calvert’s receival of Mr. Bacon’s letters to them, dated 
Dec. 23, 1752, of which acknowledgment will be sent them.” 
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The testimony thus fore-shadowed, at length came, and is as 
follows : it is from my Lord Baltimore’s Secretary, and dated, 
5th Jan., 1754 :— 


“ Sir:—I had not been so long deficient in the acknowledgment of 
your first, but by reason, the Governor was by my Lord advertised in 
relation to your request, viz., for the benefit of a Charity Working 
School, to be set up in the parish of St. Peter’s, Talbot County. The 
Lord proprietor has directed me to inform you, he has perused and 
considered the general plan, with the proposals and rules relative to 
the School. The advantages that may arise from such a scheme 
give him happiness; the tendency being to promote religion and in- 
dustry among his tenants under his government. And as a peculiar 
mark of his favor and protection, with the means to forward so pious, 
humane, and public a benefit, he has given instruction to Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, bis agent and receiver general, to pay into the hands of the 
treasurer of the School, by virtue of a note or order drawn on him, 
signed by the Trustees of the School elected, of which he desires you 
will inform them, viz., the sum of one hundred guineas sterling, [$466, | 
as a free gift, to be laid out as you and the Trustees shall think most 
meet, and the sum of twenty (20) pounds a year [$86.60,] together 
with five pounds [$21.66,] a year from Lady Baltimore, making the 
sum of twenty-five pounds a year, to be paid by two equal, half-yearly 
payments, to commence from the date of instruction, and so to con- 
tinue to be paid by the present agent, and all succeeding ones, unless 
his Lordship’s heirs or assigns, as proprietors, shall think fitting to 
signify to the contrary, with other reservations in reference to his Lord- 
ship’s instructions to Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Your request of the boys of the School, called nominal Baltimore 
hoys, and by title from his Lordship, you have here his direction and 
leave, to stile them so; and as an additional token of his favor and 
approbation, he sends you his thanks for your obliging dedication and 
edifying Sermon, preached on the occasion of the Charity School, at 
St. Peter’s parish, 23d of Aug. 1752. 

Your true friend and humble servant, 
CAZCELS CALVERT. 


P.S. I have desired Mr. Lloyd, my Lord’s agent and receiver gen- 
eral to pay, annually, five pounds sterling, for the benefit of the 
Charity School of St. Peter’s parish, in Talbot County, in two half- 
yearly payments, to commence from the date of his Lordsbip’s 
instruction relating thereto, and to be paid to the elected Trustees, by 
their note or order, on my account, which I desire you will advise 
them of, and which, with pleasure, I desire their acceptance.” 


In addition, thus, to the donation of $466, the annual sub- 
scriptions of the three amounted to near one hundred and 
thirty dollars. His tenants, spoken of in this letter, were the 
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freemen, so-called, of Lord Baltimore’s province of Maryland. 
From the highest Government officer init, who was the owner 
of land, down to the owner of a single acre, each one paid an 
annual quit-rent. None, indeed, held any land, but who paid 
him that rent. Save slaves and indented servants, all thus 
were tenants of Lord Baltimore, and he certainly showed true 
wisdom in doing as he now did, for the poor among them, to pro- 
mote religion and industry ; it was rightly seconding Mr. Ba- 
con’s benevolent enterprise. And we are here reminded by it, 
that manual-labor Schools are no new thing ; there being one 
at least in Maryland, more than one hundred years ago. 

Two days after the date of the above letter, we have an ex- 
tract of one also, from Bishop Wilson to Mr. Bacon, dated, 
London, 10th Jan., 1754. He writes :— 


“« As for the School, you will find the noble present of 100 guineas, 
by Lord Baltimore, besides £20 from himself, and £5 from his lady, 
and £5 from Mr. Calvert, [his private Secretary,| annually. So you 
see, by God’s good blessing, the design flourishes, beyond what you 
ever thought. Go on briskly, get the house finished, and enlarge your 
views; fear nothing. The reason I did not print and publish the ac- 
counts that are annexed to your Sermon, was this,—I thought they 
would come out with more eclat and figure, when the house was new 
finished, and when we could tell the world that Lord Baltimore was a 
patron of it. Furnish me, therefore, with everything necessary for a 
proper Appendix to your last Sermon. We must not multiply things 
of this kind, for the printing of such long accounts is very expensive, 
and it had better be done when the school house is near finished. In 
the mean time, you may publish how the design is going on, in your 
paper. Nothing will please me more, on this side the water. than 
pushing on that School, and making it a great thing. The £50 for the 
instruction of negroes, may certainly be laid out in the purchasing a 
boy and girl, who may be taught and make useful servants for the 
School, and it is ready for you.” 


We here see, how much pleased the good Bishop was, with 
the plan of his pupil, and how ready he was to lend him a help- 
ing hand, and cheer him onward. The unreserved manner in 
which he writes to Mr. Bacon, shows how free and fond was 
their intercourse. 

The next thing which we have to state now, is a note from 
Mr. Bacon, to his friend Callister, dated Talbot County, 13th 
May, 1755 :— 
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“Sir, your company is requested, with the other Trustees, at the Char- 
ity School, on Saturday next, between the hours of 11 and 12, to receive 
the house from the builder, to agree with a master, and house-keeper, 
and to settle the children at their own habitation. 


Sir, your most obt. humble servant, 
THOMAS BACON.” 


The School thus, had been elsewhere, before this ; but it 
was not the children’s ‘“‘own habitation.” This was. The 
new house was now finished, and they were to be settled in it. 
It was a brick house, and is still standing. But about this 
time, he was called to encounter one of the severest afflictions 
which could well befall him. The wife of his youth, the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage, was taken away from him, by death. 
She, who had given up with him the home of their birth, crossed 
the perilous ocean, and settled in a strange land, walking hand 
in hand together in their journey, was now laid in the dust. 
Nor was this all; in the following note to his friend, dated 
Easter Monday, 1756, are these words :—“ I am much obliged 
for your kind communication of circumstances relating to the 
melancholy loss of my son!” ‘ Dear little Jacky,” as he was 
wont to be called, was also taken from him, and under circum- 
stances peculiarly distressing. It appears that he was lost at sea, 
probably on a voyage, in which he was returning to his family 
connections in England. The circumstances of his loss were 
not such but that hope remained. Mr. B., indeed, heard af- 
terwards, that he was not lost, but was still alive ; but what 
he heard thus, proved delusive. 

After a while we find that he had married another wife, one 
of his own parishioners. The time intervening between the 
death of the one and his marriage with the other, has not 
been found. She was the daughter of Col. Thomas Bozman, 
of Oxford Neck, and her name was Elizabeth. The next note 
which we have from him, to his friend Callister, is under date 
of “ Dover, 17th March, 1757,” and is this :— 


“Dear Sir :—An increase of family necessarily induces an increase 
of wants. I have a parcel of garden ground, but neither spade to dig 
it with, nor seed to sow in it. If you have got any spades, let me 
have one per bearer, and a few seeds out of your stock. Perhaps a 
cheese may be had, necessary, as you know, oncertain occasions. Pray 
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let me have another bushel of salt, or my beef will spoil. I write to 
you with the freedom of a friend, as I shall always stile you, though, 
God knows, few are the friends I have now in the world. If you 
have any good news by your ship, on whose arrival I wish you joy, 
please let me havea sketch of it; if bad, keep it to yourself, for I 
have had no other for some time past, and begin to be heartily tired 
of it. I would not write to you on such a scrap of paper, if I had 
plenty, as formerly; but the man without money or credit must do 
as he can. Music has departed, and gone into another world, from me. 
The Laws are my only employment and amusement, yet they area dry 
sort of stuff, and sometimes apt to stick in the throat. I have still a 
heart open to candor and friendship, which you will always find, when 
I shall at any time have the pleasure of assuring you in person, that I 
am, with great esteem, Dear Sir, your very affectionate, humble serv- 
ant, THOMAS BACON. 

A mingling of despondency and cheerfulness, it will be seen, 
pervades this note, which shows that his afflictions very greatly 
depressed him. This new location of his, being near where 
the fresh water met the salt, in the constantly recurring tides, 
was a bilious, sickly one, as he had found to his cost. And 
who, that has lived in such a position, can need reminding, 
how dark and discouraging everything around one looks, when 
the physical system is deranged from such a cause. And there 
is little doubt that he was now suffering from this cause, as 
well as from his chornic complaint, the hernia, from which he 
never was relieved. Of his peculiar circumstances at this time, 
we know nothing. But with the living which he held, and the 
comfortable independence of his father-in-law,—being, besides, 
Lord Baltimore’s domestic Chaplain, in Maryland, and the 
piety of which we have seen he gave such good proof, he could 
not long have continued to be cast down. But he mentions 
here a new employment, which he had added to his parochial 
work, in its differenf departments in which we have seen him, 
namely, “the Laws.” This turns our attention to that great 
work of his, which will cause him to be remembered, as long 
as Laws shall continue to exist in Maryland. 

The last edition of the Laws of the Province had been com- 
piled and published in 1727, by William Parks, printer to the 
Province, and the then publisher of a newspaper in Annapolis,— 
the earliest paper of which we have any knowledge printed in 
Maryland,—and a part of one of its volumes is preserved in 
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the Historical Society Library. Some short time previous to 
Parks’s publication, which was a small folio volume, yet singu- 
larly inaccurate and defective, Lord Baltimore had had an edi- 
tion published in England, for the use of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Plantations ; of this, a copy is in possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, of New York, But previous to this 
edition of Lord Baltimore’s, Mr. Bacon mentions an edition of 
1718, published by Andrew Bradford, in Philadelphia, and 
another, which was published about 1707. These were. the 
only editions which Mr. Bacon had seen. Mr. Chief Justice 
Trott, of the Province of South Carolina, however, in his Pre- 
face to his “‘ Laws of the British Plantations,” published in 
London, 1721, mentions an edition of the Laws of Maryland, 
of still older date, out of which an abridgment of the Laws of 
Maryland was published, in 1704. This edition, of older date, 
appears to be the one, a copy of which is in the possession of 
the Hon. J. Bozman Kerr, of Talbot. The title page is gone, 
but it must have been published about 1700, as no Act of the 
Assembly is in it, subsequent to that date. 

But, subsequent to Parks’s edition of 1727, for now near 
thirty years, the knowledge of Maryland Law could only be 
gained from the annual publications of the Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, issued in their pamphlet form, many of which 
Acts had expired by their own limitations ; many others had 
been repealed, many amended, while many new ones had been 
every year enacted. All this subjected legal decisions, very 
often, to much uncertainty, and the Bar to much labor and 
perplexity. 

And another thing ; the General Assembly then, so far as 
Law enactments were concerned, were, to the Church of Eng- 
land, as the Episcopal Church of the Province was then called, 
what our Annual Convention now is ; and consequently, as all 
the Laws touching the rights and the support of the Clergy, 
the creation of parishes, or defining the powers and duties of 
Vestrymen, were made by the General Assembly; and as 
these Laws, as well as others, were often repealed, or changed, 
or new ones substituted in their place, it became no less a want 
of the Church than of the Civil Courts, to have them in one 
body, and in an accessible form. 


| 
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In compiling such a work, Mr. Bacon was now engaged. 
And, as was the case with him in other enterprises for God 
and for his fellow-men, so here, he engaged in the work with 
his whole soul, and with unwearied industry and perseverance. 
He began with the first legislation in the Province, in 1638, 
and gave the titles of every Act which had been passed, by 
each successive Assembly, for more than one hundred and 
twenty years. Those which were now in force, he inserted in 
full. It was not, however, to be accomplished by the labor of 
a few weeks ; it was the work of weary years and of intense 
labor. 

In the year 1758, Mr. Bacon gave up the parish of St. Pe- 
ter’s in Talbot, which had for so long a period been the scene 
of his labors, and, on the death of its Rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Hunter, was transferred to All Saints parish, Frederick 
County. This parish was the best living in the Province ; be- 
ing held to be worth £1.000 sterling. And the giving it to 
him, showed something of the estimate in which he was held 
by Lord Baltimore’s Government, who held the appointment, 
and by whom it was made. It certainly was no small compli- 
ment, when there such men in the Province as Cradock, Brog- 
den, Spencer, and others. 

Of Mr. Bacon’s ministry in All Saints, owing to the loss of 
the parochial records, we have learned little. His parish, in 
territory and population, was indeed large, being all of what 
was then Frederick County, North of the big Seneca River, 
including what is now part of Montgomery, part of Carroll, 
and all of Frederick, Washington, and eAlleghany Counties. 
The population, indeed, was mostly German ; but there were 
three places of Church of England Worship to be served ; the 
two of which most distant from each other, were near forty 
miles apart. But in his parish he was assisted by a curate, 
the Rev. George Goldie, who is said to have been very elo- 
quent, and very acceptable to the parishioners, and lived long 
after him, as the Rector of King and Queen Parish, St. Mary’s 
County. 

In January of 1759, two years after the date of the note in 
which we found the first mention of the work he was employed 
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in, Mr, Bacon had so far advanced with his compilation of the 
Laws, that he issued proposals for the publication of the Vol- 
ume. But these proposals, Gov. Sharpe informs us, Jan. 28, 
1761, in a letter to Lord Baltimore’s Secretary, met with a 
cold reception. And this, it would appear, because he would 
not leave out the “‘ Tonnage Law,” so-called, and the Act of 
1704, for the support of Government. 

There was a political party then existing, called Patriots, 
who denied that these Acts were now in force. To this Mr. B. 
dissented ; and by his enemies,—and, said Gov. Sharpe, 26th 
May, 1760, he has not a few,—every failing he had been guilty 
of was greatly exaggerated, and they threw every difficulty in 
the way of his publication. Mr. James Bisset, an Attorney at 
Law, of the Baltimore Bar, as we learn, seized upon this op- 
portunity, and published what he called ‘‘an Abridgment, and 
Collection of the Acts of Assembly,” in which the Acts re- 
ferred to, and the Preambles to all, not to mention other things, 
were left out,—in a small 8vo. volume, on bad paper, at a low 
price, from the press of William Bradford, in Philadelphia, 
1759, which he dedicated to the then Attorney General, Ste- 
phen Bordley, Esq., one of the Patriot class. To this work, 
Mr. Bisset obtained 1100 subscribers ; thus setting aside, far 
as might be, any call for Mr. Bacon’s work. 

From whence Mr. Bacon’s personal enemies had arisen, is 
not difficult to be imagined. That he had been guilty of fail- 
ings, need not be denied. No man can claim exemption here ; 
and political ones are not the first to be forgiven. He was, as 
we have seen, personally identified with Lord Baltimore’s Gov- 
ernment, and had been given the best parish in the Province, 
which was said then to be equal to the living of an English 
Bishopric. 

But though hindrances were thrown in the way, yet his pro- 
ject of publishing was not to be thwarted. Lord Baltimore, 
for this purpose, subscribed £100 sterling, $444; Gov. Sharpe, 
£100 currency, $266; and nineteen others, which included 
the names of the two Dulanys, the two Charles Carrolls, Scott, 
Wallace, Thomas Johnson, Tasker, Chamberlaine, Lloyd, Cal- 
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vert, Ridout, Brice, etc., £50 each. Nor were the Clergy and 
Vestries:‘ wanting in their patronage. This difficulty, thus sur- 
mounted, did not at once, however, bring out the work. Most un- 
reasonable and unexpected delays occurred, in getting type and 
paper from London, and it was not until in 1765 that the vol- 
ume made its appearace. It was then published in Annapolis, 
in a folio, as is so well known, of the largest size, of 1,000 pages. 
The paper and the type were of uncommon excellence. And 
it may be questioned whether a nobler book to the eye, looking 
at the presentation copies, was ever issued from the American 
press. Whatever was the utility of this volume, at that time, 
to the Church, or to the ciyil community, as a body of Law, 
it has now, certainly, a yet higher value, as a historical work. 
It is the history of the progress of Maryland from its earliest 
days, not only as to its legislation, but of its civil and ecclesi- 
astical provisions, as enacted by the wisdom of its General 
Assembly, carrying us through a period of one hundred and 
thirty years. 

Mr. Bacon, as we have seen, left Talbot County, with his 
health greatly impaired ; and the conclusion of this, his last 
public work, did not find it improved. In July of 1767, Gov. 
Sharpe speaks of him, as advanced in years, and in declining 
health. He lingered on, however, till, in 1768, when, on Tues- 
day, the 24th of May, he died ; full of years, and having ac- 
complished much. He had exercised his ministry in Mary- 
land twenty-three years, and left memorials of it, as enduring 
as they are creditable to his name. And whether we look at 
him as the Chistian minister, or as an active philanthropist, 
or as the man of his day, we may well ask, is it right that 
he should be forgotten, and his name go down to the future 
unhonored ? 

At his death, he left behind him a widow and three daugh- 
ters, who appear to have soon returned to Talbot, and there to 
have resided. Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, at the request of 
her uncle, Sir Anthony Bacon, of Glamorganshire, Wales, he 
having no children, went over and lived with him, and inher- 
ited from him £10,000 sterling. Before, however, Sir Antho- 
ny’s death, she had married Geo. Price Watkins, of Brecon, in 
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Wales, whose public charities were so magnificently endowed 
by him. He died without children ; but Mrs. W. lived till in 
1843. Rachel, the second daughter, married Mr. Rizden Boz- 
man Harwood, of Talbot County, and left, at her death, two 
daughters, now resident in Baltimore City. The other daugh- 
ter, Mary, married Mr. Moses Passapae, of Dorchester County. 
At her death, she left children there, and her descendants 
are said now to be resident there. 

Mr. Bacon thus left a family behind him ; and his published 
works yet remain, and long will, to tell us something of his 
story. But where is the Charity Working School of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Talbot, which, in his day, enlisted so much interest in 
England, as well asin Maryland ? In April of 1787, the lands 
and buildings, which, for a considerable number of years, proba- 
bly from the time of the difficulties preceding the Revolution, 
had not been used for the purpose originally designed, were, as 
permitted by an Act of the Assembly, passed and conveyed, by 
the two surviving Trustees, to the Trustees of the poor of Talbot 
County! for their occupancy and accommodation, and that is 
the purpose to which they are now devoted. While, therefore, 
they minister not now, to the religious, moral, or intellectual 
wants of those for whom they were originally intended, they 
minister to the physical wants of that class of whom our Lord 
said, they shall always be with you. It is by Mr. Bacon’s la- 
bors, thus, that the pockets of the tax payers in the County 
are relieved, in no inconsiderable degree, from what otherwise 
they would not be relieved, and he, consequently, this day, is 
contributing that much to the payment, annually. of the 
County expenses. May the day come, when they shall be re- 
stored to the high and holy purpose, for which, one hundred 
and ten years ago, they were solemnly set apart, by the offer- 
ings and prayers of those whose bodies are now sleeping in the 
dust ; and, surely, the high-minded and honorable of that 
County will deem it no sacrifice. 

Mr. Bacon’s humane, benevolent, and amiable deportment 
gained him the love and esteem of all his parishioners [of all 
denominations.] He was known to have been an affectionate 
husband, a tender parent, a kind master, and a most agreeable 
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companion. All this rendered his death, not a loss to his ac- 
quaintances only, but to society in general. Viewed in respect 
to his public character, we find him assiduous, and sparing 
neither pains nor cost to accomplish a public work, which has 
transmitted his name, with honor, to posterity. If we view 
him as a minister of a parish, we see in him a sincere Christ- 
ian, a diligent pastor, and an able dispenser of the Word ; for- 
getting not the ignorant, or the poor, and overlooking none. 
And, viewed as a neighbor. he was ready to advise, speedy to 
assist, compassionate and charitable. Such, thus, was the 
world’s own testimony, when he was at length taken from it, 
and placed beyond its censures. 
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Art. V.—THE NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION. 


BreFrorE another number of this Review shall have been 
issued, the General Convention of the Church will have met, 
and its doings will have become a part of our permanent his- 
tory. No other meeting of that body was ever looked forward 
to with so much interest and anxiety. Upon none other, were 
there devolved duties of higher or more solemn import. Even 
the Primary Convention, which assembled in Christ Church, 
in the same city of Philadelphia, in 1785, eighty years ago, 
yields in importance to the Convention of 1865. For, the 
question is now to be met and answered, whether the Church 
in this country is hereafter to be One Church, bound together, 
not only by Law, but united by love, strengthened by mutual 
confidence, pledged and sworn to stand heart to heart, and 
shoulder to shoulder, to do the greatest specific work which 
God has ever committed to the blood-bought Church of His 
dear Son. 

It is a great point, and let it never be forgotten, that up to 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, no sectional feuds 
or animosities had disturbed our peace, or alienated the hearts 
of brethren. Even at the General Convention of 1859, held 
in the city of Richmond, when the mutterings of the storm 
began to be heard, and when sagacious men saw the cloud in 
the distant horizon, already bigger than a man’s hand, and 
knew what it meant, unless God, in His mercy, should avert 
the awful judgment, still the members of that Convention, 
from the East and the West, the North and the South, only 
clung the closer to each other, and religiously vowed fidelity to 
one another, and to Christ, and to His Church, with a deeper 
solemnity. And, in the last General Convention, in this city 
of New York, in 1862, when the vials of wrath were pouring 
out their fury, and the brethren came together once more, to 
counsel and pray for the peace and prosperity of Israel, who 
can ever forget the impressiveness of that scene, when the seats 
appointed for the Southern brethren were found to be vacant ? 
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And yet the names of the absent Tribes were, as usual, officially 
called. Eyes wet with tears, and faces filled with sorrow, told 
unerringly where all hearts were, at that Convention. As little 
was done as possible, even in the legislation of theChurch, Ev- 
ery thing was left undone that could be, in testimony of the hope 
and the belief that these broken ranks would be filled again ; 
at any rate, that the bonds of Unity were not as yet hopelessly 
broken. The records of that Convention, and the memories of 
all those who were present, will bear testimony to the real senti- 
ments of that body upon this subject. Dr. Mahan spoke the 
deepest convictions of the great mass of that Convention, and 
of the whole Church, when he said, in his speech : 


“Learn from this a lesson for the times! The Priesthood and the 
Church are an Ark of safety only as they continue in their place. 
Let them abide by the Mercy-seat. Let them remain in the Sanctu- 
ary, under the overshadowing wings, apart from the stir and tumult 
of secular affairs. But if the people will draw them from their 
place, —if, under the pressure of patriotic excitement, the Church be 
drawn into offices not properly belonging to her—if we mix up things 
sacred and profane—then look for defeat, for humiliation, for disasters 
of every kind, both to Church and State!” 


And so did that noble layman from Massachusetts, the Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, whose words, thrilling with the true elo- 
quence of patriotism and Christian love, can never be for- 


gotten : 


“TIT believe, if the Government could speak to this Convention, it 
would say, ‘ Leave it to us to do the denunciation. Leave it to us to 
take care of the hostile proclamations. Leave it to us to apply force 
to those who are in arms. But, for yourselves, preserve carefully all 
ties of religious and fraternal sympathy that may remain; for these 
Christian ties, though.now concealed, perhaps under duress, may once 
more be restored and help to bind us together in one.’ If we can 
only restring from the spires of our Churches, the wires and ties of 
Christian sympathy, the electric current may once more flash along 
the threads of feeling; and we still do a better work toward the 
restoration of the Union, than all the Canons that could be passed in 
this house, or even all the Cannons that can be forged in the foundries 
or arsenals of the General Government.”’ 


And, then, that solemn Service in Old Trinity ; Bishops, 
and venerable Presbyters, and distinguished Laymen, were 
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met, not to hear a sermon, but were seen bowing together 
before the Altar of God, in deep humiliation and fervent prayer. 
It was a scene of awful and solemn reality, True hearts felt it 
to be so. Men looked up unto God imploringly, and felt 
renewed confidence in Him, and in each other. Men were 
silent and subdued as in the presence of a great judgment, and 
sought relief from Him of Whom alone cometh our help. 
And He that maketh men to be of one mind in an house, 
heard and answered their humble petitions. The Convention 
at last adjourned, thanking God, that, thus far, the “ Unity of 
Spirit” and ‘‘ Bond of Peace” were left undisturbed among 
us. 

And now, another Convention is close upon us. Whatever 
fears we may have formerly entertained as to its results, and as 
to its influence on the welfare of the Church and the well- 
being of the Nation, those fears are passing away. As this 
mighty nation is to be One Nation, and as we are to be One 
People and not many peoples, so, unless God’s wrath is to be 
visited upon us for our unfaithfulness, we are to be yet again 
One Church, knit more firmly than ever before together, to 
do one great blessed work, for Curist, for this nation, and for 
the world. The Sects about us are falling to pieces. Kven 
the most conservative of them are rending to fragments with 
their internal feuds and animosities, their mutual criminations 
and recriminations, their fierce and angry fanatical passions. 
So, for Gop’s sake, and the Church’s sake, and for the souls 
of men, let it not be among us. Let not a haughty and scoff- 
ing Infidelity, which fills so many of the chief places of intel- 
lectual influence in this country, say, as it yet hopes to say, 
“There, there! so would we have it; neither let them say, 
we have devoured him.” 

We are glad to see the public testimony of leading Southern 
Bishops, and to hear the same confession from many of our 
Southern brethren, that, up to the brealing out of the War, 
the Church at the North had given them no just cause of 
offense. Harmony, confidence, and brotherly love prevailed 
among us all. The action of the Church at the North, during 
the War, has been, as we have seen, uniform, and of the same 
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consistent character. We do not hesitate to express our firm 
conviction, that the action of the Church at the South has 
been, during all these trials, such as seemed to Churchmen 
there, best and right, under the most difficult, delicate, and 
perilous circumstances under which they have been placed. 
And now that the War is over, and that the work of recon- 
struction is well begun, and that the fact is assured, that 
National Unity is to be a reality, it is cheering to know, that, 
from all parts of the South, Churchmen are manifesting, not 
merely a readiness, but a whole-souled heartiness, in accepting 
the position where God in His Providence has placed us, in 
welcoming the olive branch, and in returning to Union and 
Unity with their brethren of the North, from whom their hearts 
had never been estranged. God’s holy Name be praised. 

We regret, however, to notice a single solitary instance at 
the North (we allude to a certain Church Newspaper) of a fac- 
tious spirit, and of an apparent determination to make mischief 
and trouble. In what form this spirit will show itself, or 
whether it will dare show itself at all at the Convention, is as 
yet uncertain. That it will be harmless, we are positive. 
Such an exhibition of recklessness and of discord, ought not, 
perhaps, to cause surprise. But we do say, that under all the 
solemn circumstances under which the Church in these United 
States is now placed, such conduct would be characterized, 
in our judgment, by an intensity of meanness and wickedness 
which words cannot measure nor describe. To tear open again 
the old wounds now just beginning to heal! to taunt, and 
mock, and try to humble our brethren of the South, by going 
over again the terrible story of the last four years! God for- 
bid! We know our brethren of the South too well, to know 
that they will permit any such scenes as this. This is not the 
reception to which they have been invited. Should, therefore, 
an attempt be made to introduce such angry elements into the 
Convention, let it be promptly met, as it deserves, with entire 
silence. Let there be no fierce debate, no bitter controversy, no 
war of words. The old sores are even now too fresh,—all hearts 
are yet too full of past sufferings and sorrows,—to permit calm 
and impartial discussion. The practical steps to be taken in 
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the return to Union by the Church, North and South, are few 
in number; and they involve no points of difficulty, which 
the good sense and wisdom of the Convention cannot readily 
remove. 

Another measure which will come before the Convention, of 
great importance, is that of remodelling our whole Conven- 
tional System. The utter impossibility of legislating upon all 
those matters pertaining to the Church which are not strictly 
Diocesan, in a body whose members are scattered over an 
extent of territory reaching from ten degrees of longitude East 
to forty-eight longitude West, and spreading over twenty-three 
degrees of latitude, is a fact now universally admitted. The , 
restoration of the Primitive Provincial System, just that, noth- 
ing less and nothing more, we must and shall have, sooner or 
later. The System admits of endless modifications. It will 
remove every difficulty in the way of the perfect and perma- 
nent Union and Unity of the Church in this country, by allow- 
ing the Church in each section to manage its own sectional 
matters in its own way, and without the constant annoyance of 
intermeddlers and busy-bodies. The stereotyped and stale 
objection to the Provincial System, that its tendency is toward 
Popery, is so historically absurd and ridiculous, that no scholar 
will dare to make it. The man who is still stupid enough to 
urge it, should be voted the gift of a dunce block, and be re- 
commended the use of it for the remainder of his life. The 
Articles upon that subject, in late numbers of this Review, by 
several of our ablest and soundest scholars and divines, deserve 
careful study. 

With the Provincial System, comes up, of course, the ques- 
tion of Smaller Dioceses, and Division of Dioceses, and See- 
Bishoprics ; indeed, the whole subject of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion, within which a Primitive Bishop can faithfully discharge 
the functions of his Office. The late language of Bishops 
Williams and Coxe, in their Addresses to their respective Con- 
ventions, shows that the true theory of the Episcopate is gain- 
ing ground among us. To what extent the General Conven- 
tion ought to fetter and clog a movement in this direction, is a 
question worth discussing. 
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Another matter of Church action, which will come before the 
Convention, is that of Communication with the Russo-Greek 
Church. The efficient labors of the Committee on that sub- 
ject, appointed by the Convention of 1862, and the valuable 
Papers which they are publishing, are accomplishing, perhaps, 
all that is possible or even desirable just at the present moment. 
We ought to remember that there is something which, as a 
Church, we owe to ourselves. The subject, however, must 
soon come to be a practical one in certain quarters, especially 
in the Dioceses of California, and the Church on the Pacific 
coast, where members of our own and of the Russian Church 
are already meeting and mingling, and where their mutual 
Church relations to each other must soon be ascertained, and 
be formally and authoritatively decided. The series of Arti- 
cles on this general subject, which have appeared in late Num- 
bers of this Review, have awakened much interest at home and 
abroad ; portions of them have been reprinted in Russia ; and 
they should, and we trust will be republished here in a volume 
by themselves. 

To the Convention about to assemble, there will be presented 
another duty, ordinarily the great and absorbing duty, THE 
Missionary Work of the Church. The Church holds her 
Commission as a Church, and her promise of Christ’s perpet- 
ual presence, by a bond which specifies this as her specific 
object. Christ gave His Commission, not to the disciples in 
the mass, but to the Apostles, as the representative, responsi- 
ble officers and leaders of His Church. He said: 


« All power is given unto Me in Heaven and on Earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” (Matt. 
xxviii., 1S—20.) 

“And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” (John xx., 22-23.) 


The Church has no right, no power to delegate that duty to 
other hands. She is, in and of herself, a Missionary Society ; 
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and can never cease to be such. How to deepen and strengthen 
the Missionary life and zeal, how to call forth more, ten-fold, 
a hundred-fold, more of effort, and contributions, and prayers,— 
this should engage the earnest inquiry of the Convention. 
There are scores of Parishes in the Church, which could, each, 
give more than is now given to both the Domestic and F: reign 
Board, without the slightest personal sacrifice. Our niggardly 
contributions, our careless indifference, are a shame and dis- 
grace to us. 

As to specific fields of labor, the whole country calls impor- 
tunately, as never before, for the Gospel and the Church, in 
their simplicity and integrity. The whole South, South-West, 
West, and North-West, are open and calling for Missionary 
laborers. Let the Church determine at least to double, and at 
once, her contributions and the number of her Missionaries. 

There is one field, which God’s Providence has lately opened 
to the Church, not to be overlooked. We mean the freed-men 
of the South. Almost four millions of immortal beings are 
thrown at once upon our hands. Aside from their own claims, 
if Africa is to be Christianized and civilized, here at our very 
doors are the very agents requisite, waiting to be fitted for 
such a labor. Why will not some layman, to whom God has 
given wealth, and a heart to use it to His glory, establish, at 
once, a Training Missionary School, for the sons of Africa, who 
shall'be Christ’s Ministers to this people here, and in their 
native land? There are young men of that race, devout, prom- 
ising, enough to fill a score of such schools. It only needs an 
appreciative interest, and a work can be accomplished, fruitful 
in the richest results. 

There will be other matters before the Convention, to which 
we need not allude. We call attention to this Convention in 
these few brief words, as an expression of the deep and wide 
spread conviction of the solemnity and unspeakable import- 
ance of the circumstances under which it will assemble. Men 
of all denominations are looking forward to it with intense 
solicitude. Patriots, who know what is meant by the Organic 
Life of a Nation, and the necessity of that Life to a Nation’s 
weal, are asking, as they never asked before, whether there is 
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one Denomination of Christians in this country, which can 
present to the Nation a type of National Unity, which can be 
relied on to kindle anew the old fires of fraternal love and 
mutual confidence. If there is not National Virtue enough in 
the Church for this, well may we despair of any power which 
can bind the Nation together, save the power of Military Force. 
In other words, the Republic is at an end. Anarchy, or a 
Military Despotism, is before us. 

We believe these men will not look to the Church in vain. 
The old Church of Washington, and Madison, and Jay, and 
Hamilton, and King, and Marshall, and Rutledge, and the 
Pinckneys, and Monroe, and the Lees, and Nelson, and the 
Harrisons, the Rando]phs, and Livingston, and Morris, and 
Duer, and Troup, and hosts of others,—that same Church will 
stand firm as the Rock on which she is planted. Against that 
Rock the angry waves of discord will beat and rage in vain. 
“Jerusalem is built as a City that is at Unity in itself.” 
** Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy pal- 
aces.” Meanwhile, let that beautiful Prayer which the Church 
hath appointed to be said during the sessions of the Conven- 
tion, be offered in every Church, at every family altar, and in 
the closet of every private Christian throughout the length 
and breadth of our Zion. 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who, by Thy Holy Spirit 
++ didst preside in the Councils of the blessed Apostles, and bast 
promised, through Thy Son Jesus Christ, to be with Thy Church to 
the end of the world; we beseech Thee to be present with the Council 
of Thy Church here assembled in Thy Name and Presence. Save 
them from all error, ignorance, pride, and prejudice ; and of Thy great 
mercy vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, so to direct, sanctify, and govern 
us in our present work, by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, that 
the comfortable Gospel of Christ may be truly preached, truly 
received, and truly followed, in all places, to the breaking down the 
kingdom of sin, Satan, and death; till at length the whole of Thy dis- 
persed sheep, being gathered into one Fold, shalJ*become partakers of 
everlasting life; through the merits and death of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 
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Art. VI—THE DESIRE FOR UNITY, ITS MISTAKES 
AND ITS MEANS. 


Ar last, the Providences of Gop are manifesting themselves 
clearly as regards this nation, and the work that God has for 
it to do in this world. It is beginning to be seen by us, that 
we have a part to play in the progress of the Church of God in 
the world ,—a part as important as was ever given to any nation 
upon earth. The part, it is, we think, of opening the way to 
Christian Unity in the Christian Church over the whole world ; 
of abating and bringing to an end all. that shower of woes 
which, since the era of Hildebrand and the PapaL SupREMAcyY, 
has fallen upon Christendom ; and of opening up again to man 
the heaven of blessings which division and dissent have closed ;— 
Love and Joy and Peace again, in the Gospel, instead of anath- 
emas and hatred on pretence of Religion, fiendish rancor, devil- 
ish fury, savage and slaughterous crusading hosts, kings and 
inquisitors, with the sword and the gibbet, the rack and the 
stake. 

We began in this country our national existence, with all the 
consequences of all these evils as fully predominant among us 
as ever among any people ; with the self-will of Sect so ram- 
pant as to shut out the possibility of Public Worship and 
Common Prayer in tens of thousands of places ; with the tra- 
ditional hatreds of European religionism cherished as if they 
were precious hereditary jewels, heirlooms of unutterable price ; 
with the doctrinal and practical absurdities of European Christ- 
ianity most fervently upheld among our population ; and, worse 
than all this, the Predominant Sect among us hated toleration, 
was as much in favor of a conformity enforced by religious per- 
secution in the sh&pe of fine and imprisonment and death as 
Torquemada himself. The law and the practice of the Puri- 
tans are known to all men. The fact (to give one instance 
only among hundreds) is patent to all men that John Cotton 
wrote the ‘‘ Bloody Tenet washed in the Blood of the Lamb,” 
a treatise in favor of religious persecution against Roger Wil- 
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liams of Rhode Island.* In fact, a population better adapted 
to shew forth all the evil consequences of the European system 
of religious intolerance,—Romanist and Protestant, Lutheran 
and Calvinist, Monarchic, Aristocratic and Republican, (for 
religious persecution was the principle of all the nations of 
Europe, of all classes of European Christianity,)—there could 
not well be. 

The settlers of America were a gathering from all the nations 
of Europe, sufferers from the paternal principle of compulsory 
religion in all its varying forms ; and, consequently, their crop 
of hereditary hatreds, and fears, and jealousies in religion, and 
whimsical and ridiculous notions and practices, could not be 
surpassed, the wide world over. There are Sects among us, to 
this day, that “dance before the Lord.” There is a Sect which 
believes our Government invalid, beeause it has not taken 
“‘the solemn League and Covenant.” There is, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a large and wealthy Sect who will excommunicate a 
brother who has buttons to his coat, instead of the orthodox 
strings, who has a flower bed in his garden, or a porch to his 
house, or who in his bed chamber has the unholy self-indul- 
gence of a wash stand, instead of piously and humbly bringing 
up a tin dish out of the kitchen ; and all this, because three 
hundred years ago, in Holland, this was the discipline of a 
Roman Catholic priest turned Anabaptist. Many other strange 
fragments of the religious absurdities of Europe are, to this 
day, to be found floating here and there upon the surface of 
American Society. 

But when, in the Providence of God, these States became 
independent, the root of all these traditional evils was cut 
away by the amendment which prescribes that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of religion, or pre- 
venting the free exercise thereof.” The Union of Church and 
State, and its logical result, persecution for conscience’ sake, is 


* Roger Williams wrote with all his might in opposition to the Bloody Tenet of 
persecution, and published his book, in London, in 1644. In 1647, that book 
received an answer from a Puritan Minister, John Cotton. The presumptuous, not 
to say profane title of this answer was, “The Bloody Tenet washed and made 
white in the Blood of the Lamb.” ((Coit’s Puritanism, p. 80.) 
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therefore completely prevented, and religious freedom to every 
one is absolutely secured and guaranteed ; and, the result is, 
that the traditional and hereditary evils of Church-and-State 
have been abating in venom and vigor ever since. Having lost 
their root, they have been withering away. 

And now, at length, (and for it, no praise be to man or his 
devices, but simply to the onward march of the Providence of 
God in history,) the unrestrained spirit of the Religion of our 
Blessed Lord is manifesting itself; budding forth, as it were, 
in this nation in a two-fold way ; the first, internally ; the sec- 
ond, in regard to the world outside our limits. This spirit 
shows itself in a wide spread uprising before the minds of all 
thoughtful Christian people of these two great questions. 
First : “‘ Wherefore in this land should its Christian popula- 
tion be separated from one another, at so great a cost of means, 
and peace, and love, and holiness?” Secondly: ‘‘ Wherefore, 
over the whole world, should this hateful and unchristian sep- 
aration and schism exist among Christian nations ? ” 

And, at the bottom of all this questioning, lies the intense 
conviction on the part of the inhabitants of this new land, that 
this country and this nation is to be an agent and instrument 
in carrying out this mighty work of the reunion of Christianity 
over the whole world. 

God forbid that we should impede this work in any way. 
Still, at the same time, it may be wise, at this present time, to 
interpose a word or two of caution. In any great movement 
whatsoever, (and this is a great movement,) there are blind 
instincts toward the final result ; stumbling onward with tot- 
tering and erring steps, on the right way. There are, also, 
timid and over-cautious emotions of prudence, which, in effect, 
would stop the movement altogether. And both these have, in 
themselves, a certain amount of real feeling and earnestness. 
And then, furthermore, there are the selfish-minded and cun- 
ning partisans ; men who assume the position of leaders, in 
the one way or the other, that they may lead the movement 
wrong ;—that they may serve their own private ends of popu- 
larity, of power, or of gain. If the movement be necessary, in 
the Providence of God, these last are tossed aside as weeds 
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upon the flood; the current onward becomes clearer and 
clearer, stronger and stronger. And the earnest and honest 
men on both sides, the progressive and the conservative, become 
reconciled in the result. 

Now, with regard to this movement toward Christian Unity, 
these are just precisely the thoughts which we should wish to 
expand, in the way of precaution, before our readers, Our 
ancestors reformed the Church in England upon the purest 
principles of Scripture and Antiquity ; the same platform of 
doctrine precisely that we have now, with the exception, only, 
of the Anglican doctrine of Church-and-State. Who broke 
this Reformation up? Who deserted the Churches and formed 
Conventicles ? Who finally succeeded in overthrowing the 
Church, and destroying the State as it existed in England in 
the Elizabethan era? Simply the Calvinist Clergy in the 
English Church, and the Calvinist Sects, their doctrines and 
their polity. The doctrines of Calvin, and the men actuated 
by them, did in England the great mischief of rending the 
Unity of the English National Church, 

The subjects of England, after that, passed over to the Eng- 
lish Colonies in America, Calvinists and Church-of-England 
men, both parties. The Calvinistic Sects certainly had no love 
toward us. For their system was, and is, at present, utterly 
antagonistic to the Church System of doctrine and practice. 
They established themselves as a State-Church in New Eng- 
land. They made us pay toward the building of Congrega- 
tional Meeting Houses and the support of Congregational Min- 
isters. Nay, more than this, the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians had a Committee in London, whose business it was, 
by intriguing with the Hanoverian Government in England, to 
impede the sending of an Episcopate to America. And they 
succeeded.* So that, until ten years after the Revolution, we 
had no Bishop. The Revolution first put us as a Church, then 


only complete, upon the right ground, 





* Minutes of the Convention of Delegates from the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, and from the Associations of Connecticut, held annually from 1766 to 
1775, inclusive. Hartford: 1843. For authorities, see Am. Quar. Church Review, 
Vol. IV., pp. 548-579. 
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Our original founders, White, and Seabury, and Hobart, 
stood upon the proper ground, American and Catholic. ‘‘ We 
believe,” said they, ‘in an Apostolic Succession, a commis- 
sioned Ministry, a Clergy authorized to preach, to baptize, to 
administer the Holy Eucharist, because the successors of the 
Apostles in the Church have given them the commission so to 
do. And they are, then, and therefore, Ministers in the Ong, 
Hory, CatHotic, Cuurcn or Curist. These men around 
us, we admit to be pious men, honest, and sincere men, so far 
as their religion is concerned. But, part of them believe in 
Parity, the equality of all ministers whatsoever as being Pres- 
byters. Part of them assert that there is no commission what- 
soever. Such is their practice, and such their doctrine. We 
can, therefore, not admit their clergy, their ordinances, or their 
services as valid. Much as we regret it, still our position as 
Clergymen of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
requires this of us.” 

We cannot in any way see that they are wrong, who take 
this ground. We cannot see how a Bishop of the Church, or 
a Clergyman of the Church, can honestly do otherwise ;—hon- 
estly, we say, with regard to the principles which the Church 
professes to accept, and the rules that she has enacted. What 
men will do ard satisfy their consciences, when they give them- 
selves thoughtlessly up to one set of principles, while they are 
within an institution of which the standards uphold another, 
or, when their natural temper leads them to a vague kind- 
hearted sentimentalism in Religion, we cannot tell. But this 
we do know, that outside of these weaknesses, there is no 
excuse for Clergy of our Church admitting those of the Sects 
into their pulpits; there is no gain to themselves, and no 
advantage to the Church generally. 

The gain is simply to the Sectarian ;—the gain of overthrow- 
ing our rules ; of trampling upon our principles ; throwing the 
fair pastures of the Church open ; casting down our fences, and 
turning us into the same common wilderness of wild opinion 
and lawless religious action in which all Protestant and Cal- 
vinist Sects have been rioting since the Reformation. As for 
their gain, that it is, nothing more. They do not believe in a 
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Church that is visible. ‘The Church is invisible,” they say ; 
“every body belongs to it ‘ that is predestined,’ or that ‘ has a 
saving faith,’ or ‘that is a pious man,’ or ‘that has the Bap- 
tism of the Spirit,’ ” according as the preacher may be Calvin- 
ist, Lutheran, Methodist, Unitarian, or Quaker. The Unity 
of Christians, therefore, according to them, is ever in existence, 
and cannot be broken. For there actually is no Church in our 
sense in existence on this earth, there is really no binding 
external Faith. Weare all One, in the Holy Invisible Church, 
and in the sweet emotions of our souls. Supposing the Dis- 
senting preachers to hold this doctrine, as they do, it is hard to 
see what they gain by admission to our pulpits in the way of 
the only Unity which they prize. 

But in that other sense they do gain. Being inside the 
National Church of England in days of old, they tore it up, 
and broke it into fragments, and overthrew the Unity of the 
nation in it. And here, in this land, they desire to do the 
same thing with our Church ; to rend, and tear, and confuse, 
organization, discipline, and doctrine. They are willing to talk 
about Unity, and to hold Union Meetings, forsooth ! and to 
permit our Clergy to occupy their pulpits occasionally for that 
purpose, and with that intent; because thereby the common 
and natural sense of fair play on both sides, admits them to 
our pulpits ; and thus, in the eyes of their own people, the 
clear line which Hobart, and Seabury, and White drew, is 
obliterated. And the flow of converts to the Church from their 
congregations may in some measure be stopped, by the union 
of doctrine thus practically asserted. 

Now, with regard to this matter of the substantial Unity of 
the Dissenting Sects with us, the thing is a simple brazen- 
faced absurdity. Do they believe in the Apostolic Succes- 
sion ?—in Regeneration in Baptism ?—in our doctrine of 
Sacraments ?—in the Descent into Hell ?—in One Baptism 
for the Remission of Sins ?—in the Holy Trinity according to 
the faith of Niceea, not the Calvinistic Tritheism ? No, cer- 
tainly. Yet they, whose wish is to break down and break open 
the walls of the city of God, will take any pretense whatsoever 
of the time as it comes along to bring about the result aimed at. 
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But we hope that the common sense of the Church, its 
instinctive feeling of self-preservation, and, above all, the gift 
of the indwelling and organizing power of the Blessed Spirit 
by which the Church exists as Christ’s Body upon earth, will 
save us from the craft of those outside, and the want of true 
wisdom in some few inside. In fact, we believe that the mere 
common sense of the members of the Church, lay and clerical, 
is enough to discern that the admitting to our pulpits of those 
outside who are hostile to the Church as a result of their posi- 
tion and their professed principles, who do not believe in her 
doctrines in any way, who ridicule and mock at her Services 
and impede the work of her ministers every chance that they 
get,—cannot be any help toward Christian Unity. 

Common sense can easily discern, that the best way towards 
Unity, in the present state of things, is to act upon the prin- 
ciples of the’ American Constitution ; that is, to give each re- 
ligious system the opportunity, without any restraint, of show- 
ing itself manifestly as it is, ripe and mature in doctrine and 
practice, before the masses of this Western World. So that, 
from the Clergy and Congregations of each denomination, in 
their practice, their doctrine, their tendencies, fully and dis- 
tinctly displayed before the masses, the people may be enabled 
to see in what Charch, Unity is possible for the whole nation ; 
what, really, and truly, is the Church, and the doctrine of Christ. 

And to bring this about, to manifest it clearly before the 
eyes of the people, two things are requisite. First, the perfect 
religious freedom in the State and before the Law, which, by 
God’s blessing, we Americans alone enjoy, of all nations in the 
world. Secondly, the perfect distinctness of action in which 
all Sects practically work. These two conditions tend more 
towards actual Unity than men think ; and we consider, that 
the common sense of the Church will see that it is so, and will 
defeat the schemes of the cunning pious men outside, who 
hope and imagine, by making confusion within our body, to 
retard, perhaps stop utterly, the progress of the Church. We 
give an extract from the Christian Witness, the Church paper 
printed in Boston, a paper which some people call Low Church, 
but which we call moderate. We recommend this quotation 
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to our readers, for the admirable common sense that is con- 
tained in it. 

“ Much as we can sympathize with every expression of kindly feel- 
ing towards all of every name, we feel assured the cause of real Unity 
will never be advanced one iota by opening our Church doors * * 
* * to Presbyterians, or Dutch-Reformed, or Baptists. They 
should open only for the Clergy, and for the purposes to which they 
were solemnly set apart, and no accidental or incidental irregularity 
of our own Church, or of our Mother Church, should infringe this 
rule. Under it, and by the strictest adherence to it, alone, can our 
Churches be havens of rest, from the noise and confusion and strifes 
around us. Without it, especially in a land like this, where every 
form of heresy and schism runs riot, we have no security either for 
ourselves or for our children.” 

We only add to this, the thought, what a wretched state 
would it have been, in the torrent of frantic revivalism that 
spread over the iand thirty years ago, had these principles 
which the Witness rebukes, been established ; and had every 
Clergyman of the Church, under their influence, been com- 
pelled to admit the furious, fanatical preachers of those days 
to their pulpits, instead of quietly but firmly resisting the tor- 
rent as we did ; or, in earlier days still, of letting in the Puri- 
tanic Predestinaters of New England, and, by and by, the Ra- 
tionalists and Semi-pelagians, who tormented Presbyterians so 
much before their division into New and Old School ; or, at 
another period, the sincere unconscious men, calling themselves 
Orthodox Congregationalists, who developed afterwards into 
Unitarians and Universalists. Nay, even now, we may ima- 
gine the mischief over the whole Church, of our having gene- 
rally to admit the pious Methodists, of the present time and the 
past fifty years, crammed with Adam Clarke’s Commentaries, 
denying the Eternal Sonship of our Blessed Lord, and actual 
Arians without knowing it.* 


* It is peculiarly unfortunate for the Christian Faith in the United States, that 
the Commentary of Adam Clarke should have been driven into circulation among 
the Methodists, by the force-pump agency of their Book-room, in such countless 
numbers. He is a man of great information, and no learning nor judgment. The 
book is Arian, denying the Eternal Sonship of our Blessed Lord. And this step, 
once taken, there is no stay, until the rankest Socinianism is reached. His igno- 
rance, and unabashed want of learning, is most exceedingly manifested in those 
places of the Commentary where he speaks of this doctrine. He writes as if he 
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Open your pulpits to all that profess to “love the Lord 
Jesus,” and place them in your Chancels, and at your Altars, 
on a level with the commissioned Clergy of the Church, or- 
dained by Apostles, professing the Catholic Faith in the 
Creeds, the Liturgies, the Articles of the Church, and no Cler- 
gyman, no Layman, no congregation, no Diocese is secure in 
position or in character, from the craft and the enmity of men 
who are really and truly hostile to the very existence of the 
Episcopal Church. On these principles of action, when uni- 
versally extended, no founding of Churches is possible ; no 
missionary can maintain his ground, East or West; no lay- 
man should hesitate for a moment in leaving the Church and 
going to any ‘“ Orthodox” denomination, so-called ; no one, 
indeed, should come within its bounds, from those without. 
We call upon the General Convention, the great Council of 
the Church, to settle this matter legally, if the Law be 
obscure. If the men who have no Commission from our 
blessed Lord and from His Church, no Episcopal Orders, no 
Creeds, actually, no fixed principles of Doctrine in any way,— 
if they have a right, legally, which we must acknowledge, to 
stand in the pulpits of the Church, to preach to our congrega- 
tions, we desire to have it defined, and clearly known. 

But if they have no right, we would have this clearly known 
also. We do not wish to see the Church mixed in Doctrine, 
overthrown in Discipline, its fences torn down, and its fair 
pastures turned into a common, by even the honest blundering 


actually did not know of the existence of the Council of Nice and its debates, of 
St. Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, much less, the great English 
divines, Pull and Pearson and Waterland! 

Accordingly, on Luke i. 35, in the most unconscious way, he takes the Arian 
side, and gives the very arguments of Arius! not knowing what he is talking 
about, or whose side he is taking! And then, to crown all, he says, on the first of 
the Epistles to the Hebrews, “I have shown my reasons, on Luke i. 35, why I can- 
not close in with the common view of what is called the Eternal Sonship of Christ. 
I am inclined to think that from this tenet, Arianism had its origin!” 

It is unnecessary to say, that the first Heretical manifestation of Arius, was the 
denying of the Eternal Sonship, and on the same arguments, precisely, as Adam 
Clarke has employed. So far, he is on the side of Arius, and an Arian, uncon- 
sciously and ignorantly; and we must say, in a most outrageously pragmatical and 


self-conceited manner. 
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of amiable men within our fold, who do not understand the 
very instinct that actuates them ; and by the craft of hard, far- 
seeing, designing men, outside, who, by their principles and 
by their position, are hostile to our very existence as a Church. 

For we must honestly say, we think all this amalgamation 
is merely useless blundering, that effects nothing good. We 
know that there is a cry for Christian Unity, in One Gop, in 
One Faith, in One Baptism, and therefore in One Church, 
which is going up from the hearts of all pious men over the 
whole land. We are therefore certain, that the movement 
comes from the hand of Gop, and that it will go on to its re- 
sult, the union of all Christian men and women in this land, 
in One Church, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic ; the American 
Catholic Church. 

This, we say, must be the ultimate result, from the very 
circumstances in which we are at present, and the actual evils 
that come from the present position of Religion. Twenty years 
ago we wrote an Essay upon this matter. We entitled it the 
“Expense of Disunion.” We showed, in it, that means are 
wasted ; that faith, and hope, and love, are wasted‘and spilled 
upon the ground. That distrust, and jealousy, and venom, and 
malice, all are increased among professing Christians, by the 
rivalry of ‘‘ competing Churches,” and the Sect-spirit engen- 
dered by it. That the influence of Christianity, and the im- 
pression it makes upon those without, are turned to evil, not 
to good, as having an immediate and direct effect to increase 
the number of non-professors, and to promote formal unbelief. 
And then, as our conclusion, we said :— 


“Tf these evils of disunion, extensive as they are, were radically dif- 
ferent in different places, there would be no hope of a remedy; but 
they are the same everywhere, the same in all cities as in one city, 
the same in all villages as in one village. There is therefore hope. 
Everywhere the thoroughly pious have sighed over them, and been 
forced by them into the desire and wish for a real and actual Union. 
And this being the case, we believe that but a few years can elapse, 
before the cry for Unity will re-echo, from one corner of the religious 
world to the other, universally. Then, most probably, the Sect-lead- 
ers, whose interest division is, will cast away their shams and preten- 
ses, and discourse as eloquently and fervently in favor of Union, as 
now against it; and proceed to put together some sort of a paper- 
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Union, forced thereto perhaps by their increasing sense of the union 


of the Church. 
“ This, then, will last awhile, and fall to pieces, leaving matters 


worse than before; until men come to see, that the very principle of 
Dissent, is the principle of disunion and of division ; and that there can 
be no Union out of the Body of Christ’s true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. When that will be, we know not; that it must be, we are 
assured.” 


Our readers have seen, that the prophecy we hazarded is be- 
ing fulfilled, and that the wretchedness, as regards the Gospel 
in which the present state of disunion puts professing Christ- 
ians, is compelling thought upon the subject. Now, if our 
readers will please consider, they will see that all practical ac- 
tion upon the matter of Christian Unity, divides itself in two 
separate branches. The first is, to think upon the fact of the 
evils of the present state of a Sect-rent Christianity ; to re- 
cognize, ourselves, the mischiefs and wrongs of this present 
divided state, to bring them clearly before the thoughtful and 
the sincere and earnest in this land, these evils and their re- 
sults. This is the first work. Now, as we have said, we at- 
tempted to do this in the Article referred to. Since then, we 
have seen it done in many Tracts and Essays. And we regret 
to say, that in the most of these publications, it does seem 
that the authors write merely for the sake of satisfying them- 
selves, or bringing into distinctness their very confused and 
very tentative imaginations. There is in them so much hesi- 
tation, and doubt, and conjecture, that however they may sat- 
isfy themselves, they hardly write in the spirit that can satisfy 
others, even where so many are craving for a discussion of the 
subject. And, worst of all, a great many of these pamphlets 
seem to take, even at this late day, the position of compromise. 
They say, ‘Oh yes! Disunion is very bad ; we acknowledge 
that. To be united is better, certainly ;—although the pres- 
ent state of things has very great advantages. * * * # 
Still, all Protestants ought to be united, * * * * and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is the best of all the denom- 
inations, for a union of compromises. * * We agree with 
so and so, insoandso, * * * and then, with so and so, 
in so and so, &c., &c., &e.” 
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This sort of argumentation, as a matter of fact and experi- 
ence, does no good. And then, again, it is completely incon- 
sistent with the position that God has placed us in this land. 
Be clear, and honest, and decisive, in your opinions, and con- 
victions, and modes of action ; and this brings out some good 
result. But religious compromise in Faith, and Doctrine, and 
Discipline, sheltering itself under ambiguity of words and 
insincerity of action and opinion, is no basis for any hope of 
Unity or Union, It simply sows the seeds of future strife and 
discord. 

But from this censure we except a small book or tract of 
one hundred pages, called ‘‘ Unity and its Restoration, by a 
Presbyter of Illinois.”* It was published by Dana in 1860, 
It brings out the evils of the present state most clearly and 
most readably. It is written in a style of great kindliness of 
feeling as well as eloquence and brilliancy of language. There 
is nothing about it of vagueness or misty speculation, or far 
away magnificence. But the argument is simply this: ‘‘ Here 
on the one side is a Sect-rent Christianity and all the evils 
that attend upon it,—evils in every city, every village, every 
house in the land. Here on the other hand is the Church, 
with its Creeds, its Liturgies, its Sacraments, its Open Bible, 
its Evangelic Truth, and Apostolic Order, the remedy for all 
these.” This book was copyrighted in 1860. First to last, we 
understand it has sold six thousand copies. We recommend 
its perusal and its circulation to every layman and Clergyman 
in the land interested upon the point of Christian Unity. 

We have, as we have said, seen that there are two means of 
working toward Unity. The first is to show forth clearly to 
the minds of sincere and honest Christians of all classes, the 
evils of Disunion which are actually in existence. The second 
is, to demonstrate what actually and really is, and must be, 
the Basis of Union ; in what Body, and upon what principles, 
men are to unite. Now, upon this last, we have simply one 
thing to say. The one Basis of Union is the Church of God, 
her Creeds, her Sacraments, her Government. This is the only 
Basis of Union and Unity for the Christian world. 


— +-— 


* Rev. H. M. Thompson, at present of Wisconsin. 
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And this, we are convinced, is, in the Providence of God, 
the reason wherefore this great nation is in existence ; and why 
we, the Church of God descended from the Anglican Church, 
that purest of all the State Churches of the Old World, are 
here in being in this land. We are free from the State, and 
from Rome ; free-from the Regal Supremacy of the King, and 
from the Papal Supremacy of the Pope. In this blessed and 
God-given freedom externally, and in the fact internally that 
we are the Church of God, One in organic hereditary descent, 
in Faith, and in Sacraments, with the Holy Catholic Church 
of the purest ages, we are fully convinced, exists the one hope 
of Christian Unity for the American world. 

We can go back historically to the origin of Disunion. We 
can show the Royal Supremacy and the Papal Supremacy in 
fierce combat, tearing asunder first the East and the West. 
Then, over the European West, whence we came, we can show 
the same combat going on till the nations of the West were 
rent apart. And then, we can show the Latin Church becom- 
ing what she is now, narrow, proscriptive, tyrannical, perse- 
cuting, until finally her system was complete, a system of com- 
pulsory, unreasonable State-enforced compliance, which origi- 
nates disunion by its very nature, and forces into life infidelity 
and unbelief. The great source and origin of all disunion and 
disbelief to the Western nations and the Western Church has 
been the system, religious and political, of the Roman Church. 
This it was which tore European Christianity in pieces, which, 
in its own bosom, by its own influences, produced and reared 
to maturity* Luther, and Calvin, and Zuingle, John Scot Eri- 


* Most strange it is to see what mistakes the Roman Catholic writers make upon 
this point. How they abuse Protestantism by reason of men who were born and 
reared and grew to maturity in the Roman Church, and under her teaching! Was 
not Henry the Eighth born a Romanist, trained up in that Church exclusively, 
educated in its theology, so as to be a Schoolman of no mean powers ?— Martin 
Luther, born and baptized a Roman Catholic, a monk and priest? Calvin had 
baptism and education and minor orders in the Church of Rome. Zuingle was a 
Roman Catholic priest and parish clergyman. Abelard was a Roman Catholic. 
Voltaire was a baptized Roman Catholic, a pupil of the Jesuits; and we believe 
Diderot and D’Alembert also. All these men were not Protestants. but Roman 
Catholics by birth, baptism, education and association. If they did mischief, 
Romanism is responsible for it, not Protestantism in any shape. Who made Prot- 
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gena, Abelard and DeLaMennais, Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert ; schism, division and dissent, moral and religious oppo- 
nents of that system; Pantheism, the merely intellectual 
antagonist in all ages of religious formalism; and hateful 
scoffing, immoral unbelief. We have had all these influences 
in flood cast upon this land from Europe.. We have had to 
fight against them all. First, in early days, we had the honest 
and sincere Dissenters ; then, in the last century and the early 
part of this, the hateful morality and the hateful philosophy of 
France ; and now, at last, Pantheism in all its forms. We 
have a literature that is steeped in it, a poetry and a philoso- 
phy that takes it for granted ; and we have a continental emi- 
gration by millions of its disciples. What folly to go back to 
the system that produces all these evils for-any help in the 
wretched state that her own course of action has brought 
about ! 

We have heard Bishop Coxe censured, in no moderate terns, 
because he has ever brought forward as an argument for Union, 
the danger from Rome. We think the Bishop right. We re- 
cognize in his action the instinct of a man of genius, a Christian 
Bishop, in that Church which alone upon the earth gives hope 
against Rome, and an American who feels the coming glory 
and the lofty position there is in the future for his native land, 
and who foresees for her a mortal danger in the predominance 
of the Roman Religion. 

We have no hope in Rome and the Roman system for Christ- 
ian Unity. We charge the breach of it upon her superstitions, 
her arrogant desire of universal sway, her unscrupulous trick- 
ery, and intrigue, and management. All the feelings and meth- 
ods and modes of action, the very temper and character of the 
heathen city that dominated the world, is the temper of the 
Papacy to this day. Rome Pagan was converted. It passed 
over to the Christian side with all its peculiar qualities of char- 
acter, and became Rome Papal. There is no ultramontane 





estantism and Calvinism? Roman Catholics. Who robbed the Church in England? 
Roman Catholics. Who overthrew the monasteries? Roman Catholics. Who 
confiscated Church property? Roman Catholics, all of them, by birth and education. 
It is time the saddle were put on the right horse. 
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Romish priest or Bishop of the Roman Church in this land 
to-day, in whom the qualities that made the Pagan City the 
vulture of the world, rending and tearing and gorging upon 
the dead carcasses of the European nations, are not plainly 
discernible. There is the same tenacity of purpose and 
strength of will, the same hunger and thirst for universal 
dominion, the same far-thoughted and unscrupulous adapta- 
tion of all means to that end, the same merciless wisdom in 
managing men and women, the same insincerity of speech, the 
same greed for gold, and, above all, the same great genius for 
organization, the same keen administrative power. When, in 
the City of Rome, in the Fifth Century, they began to elect 
Roman Patricians as Popes, then Rome-Pagan passed over 
into Christianity with its efficient but most unamiable quali- 
ties, and became Rome-Papal. And in these Roman qualities 
is our greatest danger in this land. Bishop Coxe knows it. 
He*feels the unyielding temper and pliable policy, the set pur- 
pose, and mobile and unscrupulous action of the Roman 
Church, and that there is no help for us, in her; no hope for 
herself, except in the abandonment of that which is Roman, 
which her Clergy here will not give up. Only in the Primitive 
Church, before the Romanizing of the Western Church, in her 
Creeds, her practice, her Doctrine, and her position, is there 
any hope of the reunion of Christendom. These, we alone, in 
this land, have, by our position, our organization, and our 
principles. 

One thing more on this point we would say. The instinct 
of a Nation is infallible, especially in regard to mortal danger 
to its existence and life. Looking over the people in this coun- 
try, we find that the feeling toward Rome is of that kind, an 
instinctive abhorrence as toward the instrument of ruin and 
death. In fact, the saying of LaFayette, that “if our liberty is 
ever destroyed, it will be by means of Jesuit priests,”—has sunk 
very deeply into the minds of the American people. The Irish- 
man born in Ireiand, or the Belgian, or the Austrian peasant 
settled in this country, to whom the priest in the home of his 
birth had been in some measure a help and comfort under the 
cruel crush of law-created poverty and legitimate despotism, 
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does not feel thissomuch. But so soon as the Roman Catholic 
is a native, then the American suspicion of the Jesuit arises, 
These Secret Societies, this irresponsibility of the Clergy, this 
endless accumulation of wealth, this enforced celibacy, this 
unlimited power of organized political and social movement, 
are facts enough to start suspicion and create jealousy even in 
pious, sincere Roman Catholics, if born in the United States. 

As for us of Anglican descent, sympathizing therefore with 
the Nicene Church, on a system thoroughly different from the 
Roman, and thoroughly antagonistic to it, and thoroughly 
hated by Rome and her Jesuits, we, as Churchmen, ought to 
feel that there cannot be in us any thing of the Roman spirit, 
any sympathy with Roman principles, but will be discerned by 
our brethren in the Church, and by our fellow citizens in the 
country, however dissembling and silent and secret that sym- 
pathy may be. 

Now that Newman has published his Apologia, we can see, 
upon these principles, applying them to his own revelation of 
himself, the explanation of the mass of excitement and disturb- 
ance in England, from the year 1831, until the exodus of him- 
self and friends. The man, even when he knew it not himself, 
was going Romeward. What with this unconscious drift, and 
with that other skeptical feeling so manifest in him, he was no 
safe guide, with all his genius and all his logic and eloquence. 
And the stupid English Evangelical in the Church, whose 
prophet was Thomas Scott, the dull and dry Commentator, 
whose babbling alarm-cry was so full of absurdities and incon- 
sistencies as against the man of genius, waked up the hearts of 
thousands of Englishmen, Clergy and Laity, to a panic of fear. 
For he, though feeble and unlearned, was sincere, full of faith, 
earnest ; his basis was belief, not doubt. The system he was 
under he was satisfied with. He had no fellow-feeling with 
the foes of England and the English Church, no secret sympa- 
thies with Romanism. And all this time the pious man of 
genius was vehement against Rome, publishing pieces against 
Rome and its doctrines in the “Tracts for the Times” from 
Beveridge and Usher, and Wilson and Cosin! Nay, in his 
“ Romanism and Popular Protestantism,” he was using such 
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violent language as no High Churchman that we have any 
knowledge of, could employ. But in spite of all these titbits 
of anti-Popery so choicely and profusely strewn over the sur- 
face, the English Nation and the English Church felt that 
Newman was a traitor, false-hearted and untrue, and so he 
went to his own place. 

So it was in this land with the second-rate followers of New- 
man, the men who were led by their admiration of his genius 
into the Roman trap. They made speeches and wrote sermons 
against Rome. But their hearts were not right. The sincere 
and the honest felt it to be so. The Church felt, and the 
Nation felt, that they sympathized with enemies. The instinct 
was true. It knew where they were going. They are now in 
the Roman Communion. 

They waited in the Church, using all her Services, availing 
themselves of their position to produce doubts and discontent. 
Nay, some of them preached in our pulpits and officiated at 
our Altars on Sunday, and made profession of their Romanism 
in the Roman Catholic Churches in the course of that very 
week ! 

One thing they forgot ; that the position of a Clergyman or 
of a communicant, is one of the fullest faith, and of the very 
plerophory of Faith. The man, therefore, who in the Church 
is the ambassador of Christ, or who comes to the table of the 
Lord, if he doubts, should forthwith retire, for a time, from a 
position in which doubt is sin and condemnation. He should 
say, ‘“‘I know my doubts—I am going to examine them thor- 
oughly and earnestly, with all the heart and mind and means I 
have ; but being, as I am, in doubt, as an honest and religious 
man, nothing shall induce me to stand in a position of insin- 
cerity, or unbelief, or treachery.” This is what Newman and 
his friends in England, and Bishop Ives and his adherents on 
this side the Atlantic, should have done, and did not do. And 
not to have done so, left them justly liable to imputation of 
the weakest unthinking folly, or else of falsehood and treachery, 
and that of the most deliberate kind. The same, we think, 
should be the conduct of the men that sympathize and believe 


with Dissent. If they have doubts as to our Doctrines or their 
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own position, they should examine those doubts thoroughly ; 
and during the process of their examinations, withdraw from a 
position which implies absolute certainty of faith and principle. 

For, there is nothing more certain to us, than that the 
Church System tends to perfect and complete itself in Doctrine 
and Discipline in this land, and to cast off all the inconsisten- 
cies of the State-enthralled condition of the Chyprch in Eng- 
land. It tends to cast off alien elements, whether Roman or 
Calvinist, Methodist, Unitarian, or Universalist. And the 
baptized man, and much more the man ordained, who honestly 
stands upon the system of the Church, who by that system 
lives and acts, that man, in himself, and his relations to the 
Church, shall have peace and confidence. The man who sym- 
pathizes with its foes, that man, more or less, shall be detected 
by the instinctive self-protecting feeling of the Church and her 
members, and be ill at ease until the right position is taken by 
him, either of his own free will, or by the compulsion of cir- 
cumstances guided by the Providence of God. 

For there is One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Body of 
Faith and Doctrine in our Prayer Book. It is distinct from 
Calvinism or Lutheranism, Romanism, Unitarianism, or Uni- 
versalism. It is to be found in the Book of Common Prayer, 
plainly and manifestly. No one who has honesty of heart and 
a pious and earnest soul, need go far to seek for it. In the 
Creeds Apostolic and Nicene, in the Services of the Chirch 
undoubtingly and prayerfully used, in the Catechism taught 
with zeal and sincerity to the young, in the Articles,—there it 
is to be found. And the mass of the Church knowit. Accord- 
ing to this analogy of the Faith, they are taught, and they 
live, and they desire nothing else. 

Thus there is for ourselves and for the whole world, one great 
Unity and Union Society, the Church in this our land, State- 
free and Pope-free, with her Creeds and Services, her Church 
Life, and her Church Traditions. The One Holy Catholic 
Church of the Living God and His Christ. And the layman 
or Clergyman, who, by his individual faith, his holiness and 
purity of life, his sincerity and earnestness of apprehension, 
expands her Church consciousness, deepens her principle, or 
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increases the purity of her Church life, drawing from these 
fountains, that man is blessed,—he is an agent, in God’s hands, 
of the coming Unity. He, again, who seeks to alien systems, 
be they what they may, or who has drunk in of the alien spirit, 
Roman or Dissenting, or Rationalistic, that man so far is false ; 
so far he delays the progress of the Church onward toward the 
terminus which it is intended to reach in this country, the 
uniting in ohe efficient working body of all the goodness and 
benevolence, all the holiness and purity and zeal, all the sanc- 
tified intellect and the high far-sighted principle that there is 
in the land ; so that no longer strife and division shall exist, or 
honest effort be wasted, but Christianity be at one, in every 
State, every city, every village, every family, to do her great 
work external, of bringing the whole world outside our limits 
to the Faith and knowledge of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

But are not the Creeds but small models and narrow formu- 
las of doctrine to do all this work by, compared with the great 
intellectual Systems of sach men as Calvin, and Luther, and 
Melancthon, and Wesley, and Jonathan Edwards, and 'Timo- 
thy Dwight,—systems wrought out after the experience of 
ages by the intellect, &c., &c., &c.? Is not the Catechism a 
mere book for children ? Are not your Services to be interpre- 
ted, in order to conform them to true Christian doctrine ? 
Are not the greatest preachers of New York, and Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Charleston, against you? Finally, 
are you not the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, the smallest of the ‘Orthodox Churches” in the 
country ? 

We put aside, for a future occasion, ‘“ most noble Festus,” 
all these questions but one, that concerning the Catholic 
Creeds. It is an easy thing, we say, to have the Creeds in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or in the Methodist Book of 
Discipline. It is not so easy for bodies outside the Church, 
whose heritage they are, to know their value. An Union Soci- 
ety can stand up and say, “The Nicene Creed without the 
Filioque,” or, “The Apostles’ Creed as in the English Church.” 
But to be baptized into that Faith is something quite different. 
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Look at these forms, simple as they are, and uncomplicated. 
There is no argument in them ; no reasoning ; they bein with 
““ We believe” and “I believe ;” and in them exists for us the 
whole Christian consciousness of the East and the West, the 
full System of Scripture Faith and Truth for each and every 
man in the Church, The Nicene Creed, so called, is the 
Primitive Faith, first of Palestine, and next of the whole Ori- 
ent, down to our own time. The Apostolic Creed is the Faith 
of the Western Church for ten centuries at least. Take these 
Formulas, analyze them thoroughly by logical science into the 
multitude of component propositions which they contain, and 
you will find a manifold basis of doctrine, five hundred funda- 
mental principles at least ; in the ultimate analysis, a deep and 
broad foundation of Christian Faith and Doctrine, as far above 
all these Sectarian Standards as the Holy Scripture itself is 
above Dwight’s Theology ; and yet no one outside the Church 
will believe it. The fact is so, nevertheless. 

But it is one of the works of the Church, as she goes on- 
ward, to hold up to those outside, the Nicene and Apostles 
Creeds ; to make men feel and understand the width, the depth, 
the glory, of these far-descended Forms of Faith; to make 
them understand, that, in them exists the system, full and 
complete, and perfectly elaborated, of the Church’s laith, the 
only system that exactly corresponds with, and adequately rep- 
resents the truth, as it is in Holy Writ. This Faith and the 
Holy Bible, its foundation and source, we are to teach to all 
this Western World. 

One thing more we say in reference to the Creeds. We re- 
joice that the mind of the Church is so powerfully drawn tow- 
ard the East and the Creed of Niceea. Most exceedingly do 
we venerate the uncorrupted Faith of the Oriental Church, a 
Faith held unalloyed in Greece and Russia, and all over the 
East, from the earliest times, wherever a man is baptized into 
the name of Christ. But we are grieved that the advocates of 
Christian Unity should seem to let go our equally Primitive, 
equally Catholic Faith of the West, the Apostles’ Creed, by 
putting forward exclusively the Nicene Faith, as the basis of 
Christian Unity. We by no means think that we should let go 
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our hold of the Apostles’ or Western Creed, in which we have 
all been Saptized. We rather think that giving the Sacred 
Creed of the East the preéminence, which is its due, we should 
place upon our banners these two Creeds, “the Holy Faith of 
the Primitive Church, the Catholic Creeds of the East and the 
West.” This manifestly is most appropriate to our hopes of 
coming Unity in the Church of God, and to the position of 
this nation, this new land, and this Church last born in the 
life of the world. The Greek or Oriental Church has not the 
Apostles’ or Western Creed* in any of its books or Catechisms. 
The Western Church has but a mutilated and corrupted ver- 
siont of the Holy Faith of Nicaea, Constantinople and Chal- 
cedon. The Apostles’ is the Baptismal Creed of the West, 
the Nicene, of the Oriental Church. We, the last born, should 
bear them both aloft with equal honor. We should require a 
profession of them both, the one Holy and Catholic Faith of the 
East and West, as our American Catholic terms for Baptism 
and Communion. In each exists, as may be seen in the ori- 
ginals, the One Faith ; the Oriental, in the form adapted to 
the subtle Eastern mind ; the Apostolic, in that suited to the 
peculiar temper, unphilosophic and practical as it was, of the 
Roman. And this is a temper which has overlaid all Europe, 
so that to this day no European can understand the Eastern 
mind, England knows no more to this day of the Hindu in- 
tellect and heart, than Rome did, in her first days, the charac- 
ter of the Greeks. Stupidity is sometimes a great blessing ; 





* The Latins seem to have got the idea that the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed,” so-called, was 
the universal Creed of the whole Church, East and West, and that the Nicene is 
merely one of the amplifications or explanations of it. Thomas Aquinas, in his 
Secunda Secunde, says :—“ Symbolum Patrum (Nicenorum) est declarativum Sym- 
boli Apostolorum.” Yet there is no doubt at all that the Nicene is the original 
Baptismal Creed of the East, and the Apostles’, of the Church of the West; and 
this last was never in the East at all, but is a purely Latin Creed. So have we two 
Catholic Creeds, independent witnesses to the one Faith. 

+ No one, except he has carefully compared the Western version of the Nicene 
Creed with the original, can understand in how many particulars the Latin Church 
has changed it. And the English, followed by our own, must help on with the 
corruption, by omitting the world ‘ Holy,’ in reference to the Church, which the 
Latins retained ; so that we read, ‘I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ 
instead of, ‘I believe in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
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and no one can deny, that in this way Europe has had enough 
of it, from Rome, her first and greatest prodigy of success and 
stupidity, down to England, the last miracle of the untheoreti- 
cal, the highly practical, and the eminently successful. Buty 
as we have said, we are a supplemental world and race; a 
Church, also, whose business is, to integrate and fill, in the 
Providence of God, and by His great mercy, the deficiencies of 
ages. We can afford the loss of the simple Creed of the West 
no more than the scientific and subtle formula of Nicwa and 
Constantinople. 

One thing more we will say, and then have done. It is well 
known, that in this Review we have advocated, since 1857, the 
See-Bishoprick. That is, the doctrine that in each City there 
should ultimately be a Bishop, and that even now the Dioceses 
should be called from the City, not from the State. And, as 
a consequence, that there should be in each City a Bishop’s 
Church, or See-Church, (Cathedral,) however small it may be 
at first, for the peculiar Episcopal or Apostolic work. As also, 
that a system of alliance of all the Sees and Bishops within 
the State, analogous to the old Provincial System, is necessary, 
and comes easily and naturally from the See-Episcopate. That 
these three, the See-Episcopate as the root, and the other two 
the Cathedral System, and State or Provincial arrangement, 
springing from it, are the means of all organization and Church 
progress, apart from mere Congregationalism or Presbyterian- 
ism. 

Now we would urge upon the advocates of Church Unity 
this fact, that the Bishop, in his See, is the centre of Unity, 
as he is the centre of organization, and the centre of progress. 
It is well to manifest and demonstrate to all men the evils, in 
every way, of religious division. It is well to show, that in the 
Church we contain the best and only basis for the Union of all 
Christians in one Body ; and to display to men the organiza- 
tion, the energy, the Unity of Rome, and the danger that 
Rome, through these qualities, may obtain a predominant and 
controlling influence in every City of the Union and every vil- 
lage. But while we ourselves, with our eyes open, impede the 
Primitive position of the Episcopate ; while we so arrange it 
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as actually to prevent the founding of new Sees for new Apos- 
tles, we impede Unity thereby. 

For when, in the earliest days, St. Ignatius said to the 
Church in Smyrna, to do nothing without the Bishop, (as is 
seen in the eighth chapter of that Epistle,) ne uttered then 
the truth, that the Bishop is the centre of Unity. When the 
Roman Catholics call the Pope the centre of Unity, they do, 
as in all cases else they have done, rob the Episcopate of its 
prerogatives, and give them to the Pope. Let any man think 
of the religious influence, the means of missionary work, and 
the moral and spiritual power which the Church in the State 
of New York, for instance, would have at the present time, 
with an energetic and holy man, of administrative abilities, 
as Bishop in every City, having therein his Cathedral Church, 
and all the institutions that belong to it, and fourteen or fifteen 
of these meeting again in Council, with a delegation of their 
Clergy and laity, to consult for the interests, educational, mis- 
sionary, and benevolent, of the Church in the whole State, 
and the progress the Church would now be making in conse- 
quence ; and he will manifestly see, that to Christian Unity 
there is wanting, in ourselves, one great element, the See- 
Bishoprick. 

Hence, these are the elements that go to the solution of this 
problem of Unity, for ourselves, and those outside us. 

Ist, A thorough knowledge ‘and conviction of the evils and 
the miseries that follow from the present state of division. 

2d, For ourselves, the knowledge and the conviction, that 
we are not a Sect, but the Church in this American land,—the 
American Catholic Church ; and that therefore with us, as 
such, exist all the facts, all the doctrines, all the principles, all 
the means, that shall restore Unity once more to the Christian 
world. 

3d, That this is inherent in us, by the very fact of our posi- 
tion ; our national freedom from the bondage of State-estab- 
lishment and Papal rule, the twin-born evils, that in them- 
selves and their consequences, destroyed the Unity of the 
Church ; and 
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4th, And lastly, in our Episcopate, Apostolical as it is, if 
placed in the Primitive and Apostolic position, a Bishop in 


‘every City, taking the title of his Diocese from his City, and 


being actually and really, as of old, the centre of Unity to all 
Christian feeling and Christian action, in that City and Dio- 
cese. 

If we can understand and act upon all these facts and prin- 
ciples, well and good. There is an era then opening of reli- 
gious peace and progress and joy for this whole land ; and an 
era, also, of restored Union, external and internal, to God’s 
Holy Church over the whole world. If not, mere Protestant- 
ism disintegrates more and more here, as it has done elsewhere, 
until it reaches a state of rank and offensive unbelief ; and Ro- 
manism, using her advantages more and more, skillfully attains 
more influence and power and wealth, and becomes more cor- 
rupt and more tyrannical. And, finally, we have, once again, 
for years, perhaps for ages, the hateful and desolating religious 
wars, which the corruption and the depravity of the Church, 
Roman and Papal, have always provoked in Europe. 

We have spoken most plainly, as we believe, that this age 
of ours is in an era, and a crisis, in which we have to make 
choice in behalf of our country for centuries to come, whether 
in this land we will have an American Catholic Church, with 
the Open Bible and the Primitive Faith and holiness of the 
earliest and purest Christianity ; or, a Roman Catholic Church, 
with all the evils, social and political, that have ever flowed, 
and must ever flow from her ultramontane and Jesuit princi- 
ples, and as her antagonist, the foul and scoffing Infidelity 
which she at the same time creates and sets against herself. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Txoucuts ON THE Future Civit Po.iry or America. By Joun 
Wituram Draper, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 325. 


Prof. Draper, in the Preface to this work, states as follows :—<In 
a work on ‘The Intellectual Development of Europe,’ published by 
me in 1863, I showed that the historical progress of the nations of 
that continent, illustrates the fact, that social advancement is as com- 
pletely under the control of natural law, as is the bodily growth of 
an individual. It was my intention, in that work, to limit the appli- 
cation of the principles employed to the case of Europe; but it is 
plain that they may equally be made to apply to the case of America. 

“ Last winter, at the request of the New York Historical Society, 
I gave a course of four lectures, for the purpose of showing that ap- 
plication. The favor with which my work on Europe had been re- 
ceived,—a great many editions, reprints and translations of it having 
been called for in a short time,—was again exhibited in the case of 
these Lectures, and I became satisfied that it was desirable to give 
them a more permanent form.” 

Now, in respect to this egotistical statement,—and the whole Pre- 
face is in the same vein,—it should be said, that the New York Histor- 
ical Society was far enough from committing itself, even in the slight- 
est degree, to these Lectures of Prof. Draper, or to his ends in their de- 
livery. At a Meeting of that Society, some member proposed that 
Prof. Draper be permitted or invited to deliver certain Lectures in the 
Hall of the Society. The Society, with that liberality which always 
characterizes its doings under such circumstances, made no objection. 
It was a convenient way to advertise the Lectures, and to secure the 
use of the Hall for that purpose. The Lectures were attended, and 
paid for, by a miscellaneous audience, as such courses of Lectures in 
New York always are. But had it been supposed that the Society 
was committing itself, directly or indirectly, to the peculiar senti- 
ments of the Lectures, or that its vote of courtesy was to be made 
use of as-an advertisement in their present form, we know that Soci- 
ety too well to doubt what its course would have been. So much for 
the author’s pretended endorsement by the New York Historical So- 
ciety. 

Professor Draper is an Englishman by birth, but was educated in 
this country. Some treatises of his on Physiology, Chemistry and 
Mixed Mathematics, have been well received. Not satisfied with his 
success in this field, he has lately entered upon the discussion of 
questions, for which neither his attainments, or habits of thought, or 
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general reading, fit him ;—Social Science, and the true Law of Progress 
in Human Civilization. What are the real elements of such prog- 
ress, and what the field for its development in this country, is the 
subject which he proposes to discuss in the volume now before us. 
Whether it is the natural tendency of Physics to make men skeptical 
in Christianity,—and if so, why,—is a question which we do not now 
propose to answer; but, certain it is, that in his later publications, he 
evinces an intense hatred of all that is supernatural in Religion, and 
of the idea of a personal God, as the Moral Governor of the world. 
We showed this to be the character of the me", in our review of his 
“ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.” (Am. Qr. 
Ch. Review Vol. xvi. pp. 35—56.) We there stated that “the argu- 
ment of that book is simply a re-preduction of the worst form of the 
modern Infidel philosophy of France, combined with the superficial 
sophistry of the harsh denunciations of Volney and his compeers of 
the preceding century.” We apply that language, in all its force, to 
the work before us. It is illogical, sophistical, and deceptive. His 
work is a lumbering mass of truisms, which nobody doubts; and of 
facts in History and Science; some of them pertinent, some of them 
impertinent, having not the slightest possible connection with conclu- 
sions which he yet announces as dogmatically as if they were axioms. 
He is unable to see the true use of Reason in matters of Religion, 
and he applies the Inductive Philosophy to things which are beyond 
its reach and province. When he wishes to aim a blow at Christian- 
ity, he points to the blind dogmatism of Rome, forgetting that Rome’s 
stupidity is scouted by the great mass of intelligent Christendom. 
Besides, the work is full of gross misrepresentations, unworthy of a 
scholar. He seems to question the Unity of the Race,—a fact which 
these men, for some reason, are always determined to get rid of,—and 
yet he does it on grounds which thoroughly scientific men will laugh 
at him for. He repeats the old falsehood, that the Jews borrowed 
some of the most important truths of their Faith, such as the Unity 
and Spirituality of God, the doctrine of a Future Life, the Resur- 
rection of the body, the idea of a Mediator, &c., &c., from the Magi- 
ans, during the Babylonian captivity. In his profane apotheosis of 
Modern Progress, and of Knowledge, he says, “ there still linger in 
some of our noble old rituals, forms of supplication for dry weather and 
rain,—wseless, but not unpleasing reminiscences of the past.” He 
says, “in Europe the attempt has been made to govern communities 
through their morals alone. ... In America, on the contrary, the 
attempt is to govern through intelligence. It will succeed.” This is 
the leading idea of the book. It is the rejection of God from the 
government of the world; a rejection of Religion; a rejection of the 
Church. In other words, his system is a bald Atheism; commended 
to his hearers by an irrelevant, yet aot unfrequently glowing, and 
well-drawa picture of Modern Progress, by a denial or perver- 
sion of the plainest facts of a Supernatural Religion, and by an 
adroit and constant reference to the abuses and corruptions of Christ- 
ianity, for which, as Prof. Draper well knows, Christianity is not to 
be held responsible. 
VOL, XVII. 41* 
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Had we room,—and we may find space hereafter,—we would expose 
the flimsy sophistries, and uncandid spirit, of this book. We would 
do more. We would meet Prof. Draper on his own chosen ground. 
We would show him just what, and how much, mere “ Intelligence’ 
has done for Society. We would point him to “pure Reason” en- 
throned as a God in France, for example, and ask him to look at the 
sacrifices there offered upon the bloody Altars of Atheism; and we 
would bid him remember, that such is the system, and such are: the 
fruits, which he is commending to the American people. We tell 
him, distinctly, such a Godless, Christless system, will not succeed. 
We commend to Prof. Draper’s special attention, the immortal words 
of Washington, in his “ Farewell Address.” “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and Morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that Morality can be maintained without Religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education, on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national Morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 

This work of Prof. Draper,—who by the by is teacher of young men 
in ‘New York University,’ an Institution gotten up in opposition to 
Columbia College, because it is a Church College,—is a fresh proof of 
the desperate struggle, of which the New World is to be the grand 
arena, between Christianity and Infidelity. As an attack on Christ- 
ianity, there is nothing in the book which is new; it is merely a re- 
grouping of old, exploded cavils and arguments, yet done in a guise 
well calculated to meet the peculiar tastes and prejudices of the pres- 
ent age. 


Tue Lire aNnp Times oF Sir WILLIAM Jounson, Baronet. By 
Witiiam L. Stone. Albany: J. Munsell. 1865. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 555, 544, 


The reader will be agreeably surprised in the perusal of these vol- 
umes. Instead of seeing in them merely the “ Life and Times” of a 
man whose history was full of stirring adventure, and of more than 
romantic interest, and whose Life Dr. Dwight, and Paulding, and 
James, and Charles Johnson, liave either imperfectly or falsely repre- 
sented, he will find the volumes full of information concerning a most 
important period in our country’s history. Sir William Johnson was 
born in Ireland, County of Down, in 1715, and came to this country 
at the age of twenty-three. He settled at once on the Mohawk, hav- 
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ing at first, charge of the lands of his uncle, Capt., afterwards Sir 
Peter Warren; where he remained until his death, at Johnstown, 
July 11th, 1774. Although connected, or associated, with the most 
respectable families of the New York Colony, the Warrens, the De- 
Lanceys, the Van Courtlands, &c., yet he was emphatically the ar- 
biter of his own prosperous fortune. His biographer says of him :— 
“From the subordinate station of an agent in charge of the landed 
property of his- relative, he became, successively, a farmer, a dealer 
in peltries, a merchant, a government contractor, a general in the ar- 
mies of his adopted country, &c., baronet of the British realm,—pos- 
sessed of an estate of great value, and transcending in extent the 
broadest domains of the nobles of his parent-land.” His influence 
over the Indians, and especially the Six Nations, who, in the English 
and French War occupied so important a geographical and military 
position, was wonderful ; and was as beneficent as it was great. The 
proofs of his efforts, in co-operation with others, to Christianize and 
civilize these native tribes, form one of the most interesting portions 
of this work. So, also, the labors of those noble Missionaries to the 
Indians, Rev. Dr. Barclay, Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, and Rev. Mr. Andrews ; 
the influences which led that staunch and pious Churchman, Lord Dart- 
mouth, to make the handsome donation to the College in New Hamp- 
shire which now bears his name; the missionary zeal in behalf of the 
Indians of Bishop Lowth, and of Rev. Dr. Cooper, and other Church- 
men,—all this we find traces of in these volumes. Indeed, the con- 
viction is strong, and growing upon us, that we have all done great 
injustice to the English Church, in our estimate of the practical piety 
in it a century ago. Puritan school-books and Puritan histories have 
led us all astray. Sir William Johnson was a Churchman, and New 
York was aChurch Colony. New England Sectarians have a motive, 
though most unworthy one, in coloring our Colonial history, and in 
ignoring such names as Lord Dartmouth, and Bishop Berkeley, and 
Sir William Hamilton; and in doing a great deal more, and great 
deal worse than that; and hence, there is the greater need, that 
Churchmen, even at this late day, should render justice to their mem- 
ories. Sir William Johnson was a most remarkable man. Peter 
Van Schaack wrote to his brother, Henry, “1 consider him as the 
greatest character of the age.”” The late William L. Stone, who did 
so much to rescue and preserve from oblivion the aboriginal history 
of this country, commenced a History of his Life and Times, for 
which labor, his pursuits and acquisitions admirably qualified him. 
Letters, private papers, and correspondence, &c., &c., amounting in 
all to more than seven thousand letters and documents, were pro- 
cured. As he died before the work was completed, it has been finish- 
ed and published by his son, who has executed his filial task, we 
doubt not, faithfully; certainly, most creditably to himself. The 
volumes should, of course, find a place in all the public libraries of 
the country. 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT 
Events, For THe YEAR 1864. Embracing Political, Civil, Mili- 
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tary, and Social Affairs, Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, 
Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechan- 
ical Industry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 8vo. pp. 
838. 


It is the object of this work to preserve a trustworthy record of 
everything of a public nature, which transpired during the year 1864, 
pertaining to Religious, Civil, Social, Military, and Political affairs, 
to the Industrial Arts, to Literature, to Commerce, &c., &c. It is 
not merely a record or history, but also, as far as possible, or neces- 
sary, a collection of Official Documents and Papers. As the past year 
was one of almost unparalleled interest and importance, in the his- 
tory of this country, so we have, in this volume, an account of Army 
and Navy Operations, the doings of the Confederate Congress, and 
of the Congress of the United States; also articles on Agriculture, 
Finance, Petroleum, Ordnance, Patents; also Obituaries, papers on 
Mexico, Italy, Biographical Sketches, &c., &c., &c. The volume also 
contains portraits of Generals Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, with 
Maps and Illustrations of the subjects discussed. The volume also 
has, what we are glad to see, a full Index of Subjects and Contents. 
We need not say, such a volume is well-nigh indispensable to every- 
body who wishes to keep pace with the progress of events about us. 


CONGREGATIONALISM: What it is; Whence it is; How it Works; 
Why it is better than any other form of Church Government, and 
its consequent Demands. By Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of the 
Berkeley-street Congregational Church, Boston, Editor of the 
“ Congregationalist,”’ and Associate Editor of the “ Congregational 
Quarterly.” Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1865. 8vo. pp. 306. 


We have prepared a pretty full notice of this work; but the vol- 
ume, although of no great value, contains some things so remarkable, 
that they cannot well be dispatched without a little more room than 
we have now at command. We may, and may not, return to it in 
another Number. In its picture of the present phase of Congrega- 
tionalism ; in its specimens of argument; in its gross misstatements 
of facts ; in its perversions of history; in its apparent exhibition of 
ignorance upon the commonest Ecclesiastical matters; and in its dog- 
matic assurance, the book is both a curiosity, and an index. 


Wuat I Saw on THE West Coast oF SourH AND Nortu Amer- 
ICA, AND AT THE HawatiaN IsLANDs. By H. Wiuuis Bax wey, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 443 Broadway. 1865. 
Svo. pp. 632. 


There are so many points of interest in Dr. Baxley’s book of Trav- 
els, that were not our pages over-crowded, we would give some of 
them in full, in the form of an Article. His route, in 1860-62, was 
from New York to Panama; thence along the South American coast, 
as far as Concepcion Bay, in Chile, touching at and visiting Callao, 
Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, and other places of interest and import- 
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ance. His notes on Santiago and Chile, generally, are particularly in- 

teresting, and give encouraging views of that country and its pros- 

pects. He then returned to the Isthmus, and visited California, and 
thence sailed to the Hawaiian Islands. Among the subjects which 
the author treats of, and the objects which he describes, are the Jesuit 

Missions on the Isthmus; the Ancient Ruins in Peru; the disastrous 

effects of Spanish Civilization on those South American countries ; 

the abominable character and shameless debaucheries of the Romish 

Priests; the Infidelity of the higher classes of the people; the influ- 

ence of Negro-Slavery and Emancipation; the wonderful natural cu- 

riosities of California. especially the Yo-Semite Valley, the Geysers, 
and the Mammoth Tree. At the Hawaiian Islands, he was a close 
observer; and the severe comments which he makes on the Puritan 

Missions, and on Dr. Anderson’s Book, should be read by every per- 

son who doubts whether these Missions are a disastrous failure. In 

our own Article on that subject in the April No., we exposed the mis- 
taken policy, and the results of those Missions; and on evidence then 
hefore us. We could hardly have written so mildly as we did, had 
we seen the minute details, as recorded in the present volume. Dr. 

Baxley was sent out as special Commissioner of the United States. 

His vigorous pen, his habits of close observation, his contempt for the 

provincial cant of the Boston School of thinkers and writers, his quick 

perception of the unprincipled character of much of our modern em- 
pyricism in morals, and his outspoken frankness, render his volume an 
entertaining and valuable one. 

Ereut Years tN ConGREss FROM 1857-1865. Memoirs and Speech- 
es. By Samuet 8S. Cox. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 
Svo. pp. 442. 

It is quite too early to write, or to attempt to write, a perfect His- 
tory of the late Civil War in this country. Horace Greeley is at- 
tempting it; and J. H. Raymond, another leading editor and politi- 
cian of the same party, is trying to do the same thing, in his Life of 
President Lincoln. Yet the public correspondence which has lately 
passed between these two gentlemen, and the somewhat spicy Letters 
between Mr. Greeley and Thurlow Weed, show, plainly enough, that 
these gentlemen are not to be relied upon as historians, even as to 
matters of fact; much less as to the interpretation of public facts and 
measures. The work before us is from a man of a different political 
school. Mr. Cox is a gentleman and a scholar, and a keen and eloquent 
debater; and the official positions in which he was placed in Congress, 
show that he won the respect of all parties. His “ Eight Years in 
Congress,”’ comprise that eventful period when our national troubles 
were culminating to a crisis; and while not in the form of history, 
yet he preserves, in the speeches which he recor’s, and the debates 
which he describes, many of the saiient points of that history; and 
they are in some respects truer history than any record that any 
individual man can write. One of bis chapters, in which he describes 
the leaders in the debates of the session, 1860-61, is a masterly spe- 
cimen of word-painting. The volume fully sustains Mr. Cox’s repu- 
tation as an accomplished scholar and orator. 
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Tae CONVERSION OF THE RoMAN Empire. The Boyle Lectures, for 
the Year 1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
Cuares Meriva.e, B. D., Rector of Lawford, Author of a “ His- 
tory of the Romans under the Empire.” New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1865. 


Mr. Merivale, in these Boyle Lectures, for which his previous read- 
ing had admirably qualified him, in tracing the great work of the Con- 
version of the Roman Empire, dwells mostly upon, and attaches most 
importance to, the esoteric, rather than the exoteric side of Christian- 
ity ; its internal, rather than its external Evidences. This method of 
dealing with his subject, leads him, of necessity, into the whole ques- 
tion of ethics, in its largest sense, as taught, on the one hand, by the 
Gospel, and on the other, by the Heathen Philosophy. It leads him, 
also, into another and far more difficult field, the very Nature of Christ- 
ianity itself, in its deep relations both to God and to Man. While we 
doubt not that Man does, as a matter of fact, most often yield to the 
power of the Gospel under the conviction of its adaptedness to the 
demands of his self-consciousness of sin, yet itis that view of the 
subject which has least weight with the caviller. The Lectures of 
Mr. Merivale are eight in number. The first is devoted to an expo- 
sition of Christian Belief, as contrasted with Heathen Unbelief; the 
second, third and fourth, to “ Heathen Belief directed towards a Tem- 
poral Providence,” and its exposition, by the “ Teaching of the Phi- 
losophers,” and by “the ideas of Roman Jurisprudence ;” the fifth 
and sixth, to the awakening of the Heathen to a sense of his spiritual 
danger, and his efforts to avert Spiritual Ruin; the seventh is indi- 
cated by its title: “The Doctrines of Christianity Respond to the 
Questions of the Heathens.’ The eighth, is on “the godly example 
of the Christians,” as completing the chain of Evidence. 

The Notes fill nearly one half of the volume; and some of them, 
as illustrating the author’s view of certain Christian Doctrines, 
are of much value. ‘The work is full of interest to the thought- 
ful Christian; and is so suggestive on several points that we lay it 
aside with reluctance. 


Hours AMONG THE GosPELs ; or Wayside Truths, from the Life of 
Our Lorp. By N.C. Burt, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 215. 


Without presenting an elaborate work, like Paley’s “ Hore Pauli- 
ne,” or Blunt’s “ Undesigned Coincidences,” &c., and without pre- 
tending to furnish a full harmony of the narratives of the Gospels, as 
is given by Le Clere and Newcome, the author of this volume notices 
several of the most apparent discrepances of the Sacred Writers, and 
shows how they are reconciled; and he also gives numerous illustra- 
tions of a real, exact, and often striking harmony, where, although 
there is no apparent diversity, yet the fact of the harmony does not 
appear to the ordinary reader. This very diversity of the sacred pen- 
men, as, in their simplicity, they record distinct features in the story of 
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the Blessed Saviour’s life, is one of the strongest possible proofs of 
their truthfulness, and their freedom from all collusion. Dr. Burt 
writes in a spirit of loving reverence, and he has evidently used care- 
fully the best modern writers. 


Tue Srory oF THE Great Marcu. From the Diary of a Staff- 
Officer. By Brevet-Major Gzorak Warp Nicuo.ts, Aid-de-Camp 
to General Sherman. With a Map and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 394. 


The service of the writer of this volume, as Aid de Camp to Major 
General Sherman, began with the fall of Atlanta, and the “Story of 
the Great March” is made up from Notes from his private Journal, 
which he kept until the time of the surrender of General Johnston’s 
army. General Sherman’s Campaign, from the time that he left 
Chattanooga, up to the capture of Atlanta, and his successful march 
through Georgia and the Carolinas, is one-of the most remarkable ex- 
ploits in the whole history of modern warfare. The author has pre- 
served on record many of the incidents of that march, as they occur- 
red from day to day, and the narrative is given in an interesting man- 
ner. He also preserves, in an Appendix, besides other documents, 
General Sherman’s Report of the Georgia Campaign; his Report of 
the Campaign of the Carolinas; his Testimony before the Committee 
on the War; and his Report of Operations in North Carolina, and 
Surrender of Johnston’s Army. ‘These are of permanent value. 


Tue Biste Hanp-Boox. An Introduction to the Study of Sacred 
Scripture. By Joseru Anous, D.D. Revised Edition, with Illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: James 8. Claxton. 1865. 12mo., pp. 727. 


The first edition of this work was published in London in 1854. It 
is prepared upon the general plan of Horne’s Introduction. The First 
Part treats of the Genuineness of Scripture; under which head the 
Original Languages, Manuscripts, Ancient Versions, &c., are consid- 
ered: also, of the Authenticity and Authority of Scripture; under 
which division, Inspiration, the Canon, Evidences, &c., are discursed : 
also of the Peculiarities of the Bible as a Revelation from God, pecu- 
liarities as to the subject and method of the Revelation; also of the 
Interpretation of Scripture; also of the Systematic and Inferential 
study of the Scriptures, &c. ‘The Second Part is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the Books of the Bible, the Old Testament and the New; in 
which an analysis of their contents is given, with such historical dates 
as may help explain their general character. The book is of course 
but a mere compend; and the devout Churchman will miss in it the 
constant recognition of that great Covenant of Grace, of which, in one 
form or aspect or another, the Bible is but one constant and harmoni- 
ous record. Still, the volume contains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation within a small compass. 
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ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, AND OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus. By GerarpUS BeEkMaN Docuarty, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, 
and Author, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 12mo., 


Pp- 

The success of Professor Docharty as a teacher of the higher 
branches of Mathematics, and the favor with which his former works 
on Algebra and the Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry have 
been received, is the best possible recommendation to this new work 
on Analytical Geometry and the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
He does not pretend to have rendered the path through the Calculus 
so easy that severe and constant mental effort will not be necessary ; 
this is always requisite to make the thorough scholar; but he does 
claim to have rendered this branch of Mathematics “as smooth, and 
plain, and easy, as the nature of that science will admit.” The value 
of thorough Mathematical and Classical study in our own country at 
the present day can hardly be over-estimated. It would be one effect- 
ive safeguard against the prevalent quackery in morals and medicine 
and social order. The attempts to remodel our Colleges, in order to 
make them “ more practical,” if successful, would only fill the country 
with charlatans. 


A SmAuter History or Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 

Establishment of the Empire. By Witutam Smita, LL.D. With 

a Continuation to A. D. 476, by Eugene Lawrence, A.M.  Illustra- 

ted by Engravings on wood. New York: Harper & Bros. 1865. 

16mo., pp. 365. 

All that is possible within so brief a compass, Dr. Smith has done 
in this little volume. The grand outlines of Roman History are 
clearly stated. ‘These once mastered by the reader or learner, and the 
general facts and details take their appropriate place. No small 
amount of reading is almost worthless for want of such system and 
method. The volume has a full table of contents, and numerous illus- 
trations. 


Papers oF THE New Haven Cotony Historicau Society. Vol. 

I. New Haven: 1865. 8vo., pp. 192. 

This Society has been organized for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving early historical records and information pertaining to the 
ancient New Haven Cojony, and to encourage historical and antiqua- 
rian investigation. The New Haven Colony was founded in 1638. 
The Papers, as read before the Society, and printed in the volume, 
are eleven in number. Those which are of most general interest, are, 
one on the first planting of the Colony, by Henry White, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Society; one on “Civil Government in the Colony,” by 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon; one on the “ History of Trinity Church, 
New Haven,” by the late Frederick Croswell, Esq.; one on “The 
Parsonage of the Blue Meeting House,” by the Rev. Dr. E. E Beards- 
ley, Vice-President of the Society; and one on “ Bishop Berkeley’s 
Gifts to Yale College,” by Daniel C. Gilman, Librarian of the College. 
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Tue Or Reeions or PENNSYLVANIA. Showing where Petroleum 
is found, how it is cbtained, and at what cost: with hints for whom 
it may concern. By Wittiam Wricut. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 275. 


As a work of Sciepce, or as throwing light upon curious questions, 
respecting the origin of an article which has become so important in 
Commerce and the practical Arts, this book has little value. Indeed, 
in this respect, it makes no pretensions. He says :—*No theory is 
hedged in with difficulties so numerous and insuperable, as that which 
traces to the coal-fields the existence of rock-oil.”’” Mr. Wright’s the- 
ory is, “ that as coal takes us back, geologically, to a carbonaceous era 
anterior to existing bog or forest, so petroleum discloses to us another 
such era, equally anterior to coal—at least anterior to the coal found 
on this continent.” It is as a practical work, and as giving informa- 
tion of the processes of securing petroleum, the causes of failure, and 
as exposing the systematic deception by which the public are so out- 
rageously swindled, that the book is really valuable. He says :—*«to 
reach one productive source, with all the knowledge that has been 
gathered, it is necessary to put down five wells. Some persons say 
that one-fourth of those now sunk become profitable; but, taking the 
entire oil region, I am within the mark in setting down the ratio at 
one in five.” 

“ From the best information accessible, I am led to estimate the ave- 
rage period of a good well’s productiveness, at eighteen months. In 
a majority of instances, the repairing and tinkering done after that 
date, does not pay. In any case, the purchaser should be careful not 
to accept the first day or two’s yield thereafter, as evidence of what 
it will be on the average.” 

One chapter, devoted to statistics of production, contains much val- 
uable information about wells in detail. The recapitulation shows 
that there are upwards of three hundred oil wells now in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania, yielding at the rate of three million barrels an- 
nually. 

We Advise such of our readers as have any intentions of trying to 
“strike oil,” to read this book. It is, withal, a valuable hand-book 
on the subject for the general reader. 


History or THe Unitep States Cavaury, from the formation of 
the Federal Government, to the first of June, 1863. To which is 
added a List of the Cavalry Regiments, with the names of their 
Commanders, which have been in the United States Service since 
the breaking out of the Rebellion. By A.sert G. Brockert, 
Major First United States Cavalry, &c., &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 337. 

No notice is taken in this volume of the mounted service in the 
Revolutionary War; and very little, of its employment in the second 
War with England ; in both which, indeed, the Cavalry were, com- 
paratively, unimportant. As his record only comes down to June Ist, 
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1863, he makes no mention of the signal efficiency of this branch of 
the service near the close of the late War. Beginning with the organ- 
ization of a mounted force in 1793, he describes their service in the 
Indian and Mexican Wars, and their more signal exploits after the 
annexation of Texas, and the conquest of New Mexico and Texas, 
and also in Oregon. He also notices, in the late War, the engage- 
ments in which the Cavalry bore a prominent part; and describes the 
Cavalry Battle at Beverly’s Ford, and the famous Raids of Grierson 
and Stoneman, which affected so seriously the fortunes of the War. 
The volume contains several Maps and illustrations. 


CoMPANION POETS FOR THB PEOPLE, ILLUSTRATED. National Lyr- 
ics, by Joun G. Wuitrier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
12mo. pp. 104. 

Whatever may be said of the power of Whittier’s philanthropy, or 
humanitarianism, or Christianity, none can dispute that he has the 
genius ard power of a genuine poet. 


Papers OF THE Russo-GREEK COMMITTEE, No. V. 8vo. pp. 31. 


In the present Paper, the Committee have given portions of several 
Sermons and public Addresses, by the highest dignitaries in the Rus- 
so-Greek Church ; and on several points of Doctrine, where the cor- 
ruptions of Rome are most flagrant. These show, most clearly and 
decidedly, the fundamental and radical difference on these several 
points, between the Russo-Greek Church and the Church of Rome. 
The points treated of, in this Paper, are Faith and Good Works; Hu- 
man Merit; Christ Crucified ; the Virgin Mary; the circulation and 
reading of the Bible. These Papers deserve a wide circulation, and 
must exert a most decided influence. 


How To BE SAvED; Or the Sinner Directed to the Saviour. By J. 
H. B. Fortieth thousand. St Louis, Mo.: 1865. 12mo. pp. 126. 


The very large sale of this work is owing, in part, to its exceedingly 
plain and pointed style. Yet it is written from that basis of & spuri- 
ous modern Calvinism, which wholly ignores the Covenant relation- 
ship, and, indeed, does not know what to do with it. Its theory of the 
Atonement is of that guid pro quo, or commercial type, which res- 
pects God’s strict Justice alone. On this theory, a Limited Atone- 
ment, or Universal Salvation, is a necessary alternative; and such 
has been its actual history in Germany, New England, and elsewhere. 
There is no way to escape such a logical deduction. If we must have 
a theory of the Atonement, the Governmental theory, or that pro- 
pounded so ably by Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, is the only tenable one. 


Scripture Baptism DEFENDED; and Anabaptist Notions proved to 
be Anti-Scriptural Novelties. By Rev. Joun Levineton. De- 
troit: T. K. Adams. 12mo. pp. 143. 

This little work, by a Methodist Minister, is learned, and dogmatic, 
and blunt enough to meet the so-called Baptists, and their method of 
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controversy. Yet he over-strains his argument. Baptism, both by 
pouring and immersion, as well as by sprinkling, were primitive modes 
of administering the Sacrament. Each mode is significant ; yet too 
much stress upon the manner of administration, runs the argument 


into the ground. 


The following publications have been received :— 

Son or THE Soi. A Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 
8vo. pp. 241. 

Miss Mackenziz. A Novel. By Antruony Trouiope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 139. 

Tureo Leien. A Novel. By ANnie Tuomas, author of “ Denis 
Donne,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 
158. 

BeviaLt. A Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. 
pp- 119. 

Denis Donne. A Novel. By. Annie Tuomas, author of “On 
Guard,” and “Theo Leigh.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 147. 

Carry’s Conrrssion. A Novel. By the Author of “Mattie,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. pp. 190. 

Can You Foratve Her? By Antuony Trowtvopr. Illustrated 
by Hablat K. Browne. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Joun Travers Lewts’s Sermon on Confirmation; in 
St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston, C. W. 
Rt. Rev. ALFrep Lee’s Sixth Triennial Charge. 1865. 8vo. pp. 28. 


Rev. Dr. W. F. Moraan’s Sermons, in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, on the Death and Burial of President Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 47. 


Rev. L. T. Bennet’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary Sermon, in Christ 
Church, Guilford, Conn., July 9th, 1865. 

Rev. Dr. G. M. RANDALL’s Sermon before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, on its COCXXVII. Anniversary. Boston, June 
k ek 
5, 1865. 

Rev ALEX. CruMMELL’s Sermon, on Emigration an aid to the Evan- 
gelization of Africa, in Trinity Church, Monrovia, West Africa, 
May 4, 1865. 

Sermon, on the Work of Gop, and How He doesit. By a Presbyter 
of Minnesota. 1865. 


Rev. W. R. Huntineton’s Sermon, on American Catholicity, in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, May 10th, 1865. 
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Rev Dr. TuEoporr Epson’s Essay, on Independency and the Church, 
or on the best way of establishing the Church in Massachusetts. 
Read in St. Matthias’ Church, South Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1865. 


Lire oF Puitiep Noxian, “The Man without a Country.” Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 16mo. pp. 23. 


OccasionaAL Paper, of the Hawaiian Church Mission. London: 
Rivingtons. 1865. 12mo. pp. 63. 

Nepuoturropy: Dr. E. B. Lighthill’s new System for Diseases of 
the Throat. New York: 1865. 12mo. pp. 44. 


THe STEWARDSHIP OF WEALTH: Lives of Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence. New York: 1865. 


Tue Vocation AND Ministry oF CouRrcH Memsers; Report on the 
best mode of working a Parish. Philadelphia: 1865. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Str. Mary’s Hatt, Burlington, New Jersey. Twenty-Eighth year. 
1865. 

CaTaLoeug, &c., of Nashotah Theological Seminary. Delafield: 
1865. 


SixtH ANNuAL CatTa.oaue, of Griswold College. Davenport, Iowa. 
1865. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL Report, of the Church Charity Foundation. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1865. 

First ANNUAL Report, of the Trustees of The Sheltering Arms. 
New York: 1865. 


Firty-First ANNUAL Report, of the American Tract Society. Bos- 
ton: 1865. 
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DEACONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Allen, A. V. G. Eastburn, June 28, 1865, Emmanuel, Boston, Mass. 
Anstice, Henry, Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’l, N. Y. City. 
Anstice, Henry, Jr. Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Avery, Stevens, June 30, ” St. Stephen’s, Sewickly, Pa. 
Briggs, Nathaniel L. Burgess, July 12, ” St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
Briscoe, James, Lay, April30, ” St. Peter’s, Charlotte, N. C. 
Brooke, Benjamin F. Whittingham,June 11, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
Brown, James A. Stevens, June 30, ” St. Stephen's, Sewickly, Pa. 
Brown, Thomas McKee, Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’, N. Y. City. 
Burk, Jesse Y. Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornelius, Samuel, Jr. Whittingham,June 11, St. Paul's, Baltimore, Md. 
Dealy, A. Sydney, Potter, H. July 2 Wainwright Mem’l, N. Y. City. 
Dillon, M. Marmaduke, Stevens, June 23, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dooris, John A. Melivaine, June 28, Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Dunham, §S. Franklin, Coxe, July 2, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Dymond, William, McIlvaine, June 28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Eccleston, J. Houston, Whittingliam,June 11, ™ St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
Fay, H. Warren, Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’'l, N. Y. City. 


July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’), N. Y. City. 
Granniss, Wm. H. De L.Coxe, July 2, ™ Calvary, New York City. 
Harris, W. J. Kastburn, June 28, ” Emmanuel, Boston, Mass. 
Hendley, Chas. Jas. Whitehouse, June 11, ” Bishop's Church, Chicago, Tl. 


Goldsborough, Alfred, Potter, H. 


Hoehing, A. C. Coxe, Aug. 18, ” St. Luke’s, Rochester, W.N.Y. 
Hubbell, Edward, Mclivaine, June 28, ™ Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Hutchins, Charles L. Chase, July 11, ” St. Paul’s, Concord, N. Hz 
Knowles, J. H. Whitehouse, Aug. 6, ” Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Il. 
Larmour, John W. Whittingham,June 11, St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md 
Lyon, 8. B. Potter, H. July 2, ” Waiuwright Mem’, N. Y. City. 
Magrath, John T. Burgess, July 12, ” St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
Miller, Geo. D. B. Coxe, July 2, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Miller, Jacob, Coxe, June 11, ” Trinity, New York City. 
Mines, Flavel S. Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’l, N. Y. City. 
Morgan, Brockhurst, Potter, H. July 2, Wainwright Mem’l, N. Y. City. 
Nock, Jos. A. Stevens, June 23, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orrick, Wm. P. Stevens, June 23, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Payne, John W. Potter,H. July 2, Wainwright Mem'I, N. Y. City. 
Perrine. George G. Coxe, July 2, Calvary, New York City. 
Post, R. B., Jr. Potter, H. July 2, Wainwright Mem’, N. Y. City. 
Potter, John F. Coxe, July 2, ” Calvary, New York City. 
Powell, W. R. McIlvaine, June 28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Roberts, Daniel, Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’l, N. Y. City. 
Simes, Snyder B. Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ross, W. M. Mclivaine, June 28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Tucker, William P. Burgess, July 12, ” St. Luke's, Portland, Me. 


Ward, ©. T. Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem’, N. Y. City. 


Wardlaw, Samuel, Whipple, July 23 Good Shepherd, Faribault, Min. 
Winslow, Wm. C. Potter, H. July 2, ” Wainwright Mem'l, N. Y. City. 
Woodbridge, W. R. McIlvaine, June 28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Adams, Charles C. Williams, June 23, 1865,St.Paul’s, Central Village, Ct. 
" Averill, Martin V. Upfold, Aug. 23, ” Christ, Indianapolis, Ind. 
" Bakewell, John, Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Bodine, William B. Whittingham,Junell, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
” Chambers, James T. Whittingham,Junell, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
” Chase, George L, Whipple, Aug. 3, ” Gethsemane, Minneapolis, M. 
” Eecleston, J. H. Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Gilbert, Matthew M. McIlvaine, June 28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
" Ingle, Julian E. Whittingham, June 11, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
”" Keily, Charles W. Whipple, Aug. 3, ” Gethsemane, Minneapolis, M. 
” Kendrick, J. Mills, McIlvaine, June28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
" Logan, Charles, Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
" Lowrie, Randolph W. Whittingham, June 11, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
” McAlister, Adam A. Scott, July 30, ” Grace, Sacramento, Cal. 
”" Martin, Henry B. Whittingham, Junell, ” St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 
" Murray, James B. ‘Potter, H. July 20, ” 8St. John’s, Johnstown, N. Y. 
” Ray, D. Brainerd, Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Reed, J. Sanders, Stevens, June 23, ” St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Snively, Wm. A. Stevens, June 30, ” St. Stephen’s, Sewickly, Pa. 
" Teller, George 8S. Coxe, July 2, ” Calvary, New York City. 
”" Ten Broeck, Wm. P. Stevens, June 30, ” St. Stephen’s, Sewickly, Pa. 
” Thayer, Oscar B. Whitehouse, Junell, ” Bishop's Church,Chicago, Ill. 
” Woods, John F. Mcilvaine, June28, ” Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 

CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Chapel, Potter, H. June 13, 1865,Stattsville; N. Y. 

Christ, McIlvaine, May 24, ” Warren, Ohio. 

Evangelist’s, Coxe, July 18, ” Oswego, W. N. Y. 

Grace, Upfold, July 27, ” Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Peter’s, Stevens, June 29, ” Pittsburg, Pa. 

Trinity, Hopkins, Aug. 16, ” Rutland, Vt. 

OBITUARIES. 


The Rt. Rey. ALonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at San Francisco, Cal., July 4, 1865. He was born in the 
town of Beekman, Duchess county, in New York, on the 10th of July, 
1800. At the age of fourteen he entered Union College. Graduating 
in 1818, he became a tutor the next year, and was chosen Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 1821. He was ordained to 
the Diaconate the same year, and took Priest’s Orders in August, 
1824, In 1825 he was elected President of Geneva College, but did 
not accept. In 1826 he became rector of St. Paul’s Church in Bos- 
ton, which functions he exercised for five years. In 1831 he was 
elected to the chair of Moral Philosophy in Union College, and held 
his place till his accession to the Bishopric of Pennsylvania in 1845. 
He also acted as Vice-President of the institution, relieving to a great 
degree his venerable father-in-law, Presideut Nott. 

He received the Degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard Uni- 
versity and Gambier College. On the suspension of Bishop H. U. 
Onderdonk, in 1845, and after a protracted balloting between the sup- 
porters of the Rev. Drs. Bowman and Tyng, he was elected Bishop of 
Pennsylvania May 23, 1845, and was consecrated Sept. 23, 1845. 
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His contributions to Science were valuable. In 1841 the Bishop 
published a work entitled, “ The principle of Science applied to the 
Domestic and Mechanic Arts ;” also his celebrated work on “ Political 
Economy ;” and in 1847, the “Hand-Book for Readers and Stu- 
dents,’ which had a wide circulation. He also assisted in the prepa- 
ration of a work, “ The School and the Schoolmaster,” a copy of which 
was placed in the District School Libraries of this State, and had 
influence in the elevation of the standard of our Common Schools, 
which has not ceased to be felt to this day. He was also a contribu- 
tor to this Review; and his Article on “Science and Religion,” Vol. 
V., pp. 329-348, is a fine specimen of his habit of thinking and writing. 
With the exception of a few years of ministerial service at Boston, 
the late Bishop devoted the strength of his maturer years to scientific 
and educational labors ; and in this department he had few peers. In 
Ecclesiastical questions and in Doctrinal Theology we are not aware 
that he ever defined his position. The tone and temper of the man kept 
him aloof from cliques and parties in the Church; certainly he had no 
warm sympathy with them. As a Bishop, his administration was strong- 
ly marked, and he has left throughout the Diocese the impress of his 
energetic and practical character. Bishop Stevens, in his Address to 
the Pennsylvania Convention, said: “By his prudence and discretion he 
has fused together elements of strife that had long wrangled with each 
other. He has inaugurated great schemes of Christian benevolence 
and education, and carried them forward to almost complete success. 
He was diligent in cultivating all portions of the Diocese, laboring 
when he should have been resting, and not sparing himself when the 
Providential warnings of God were calling to him to pause and rest. 
His twenty years’ Episcopate may challenge comparison with any 
other in the Atlantic States, and should he never labor among us 
again, would constitute a memorial of his intellectual, moral and 
administrative powers which would at once, and by common consent, 
place him in the front rank of the Bishops of the American Church.” 

The Funeral Services in Philadelphia were held in Christ Church, 
Aug. 11th, and were of the most imposing character. We hope here- 
after to give a more fitting tribute to his memory. 


The Rev. Epwin R. T. Cook, Rector of the Wainwright Memorial 
Church, New York City, died in New York July 24th, 1865. 


The Rev. Frrcn W. Taytor, Chaplain U. 8. N., died at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 24th, 1865, aged 62 years. He was the oldest Chaplain 
in the Navy, and served under Com. Reed when he chastised the 
Malays; was in the Mexican War, and was Chaplain of the Flag-Ship, 
the Hartford, in command of Com. Farragut, in the late War. 


The Rev. Josaua Smitu, Rector of St. Philip’s (Colored) Church, 
Newark, New Jersey, died at that place Aug. 19, 1865, aged 56 years. 
He was born March Ist, 1809, in New London county, Conn.; gradua- 
ted at Yale College Aug., 1833; was subsequently engaged in teach- 
ing, and afterwards entered upon a Theological course at the Semi- 
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nary in Alexandria, Virginia, and was ordained Deacon by the Rt. 
Rev. Richard Channing Moore, Jan. 10th, 1840. Shortly after, he 
went as a Missionary to the Western Coast of Africa, where he resided 
nearly five years, and returned to the United States in 1844. He 
resided in Batavia, Rochester, Buffalo, and other places, and removed 
to Newark in 1851. He was ordained Priest, by Bishop Doane, April 
28, 1863, and took charge of a colored congregation. A neat Church 
was erected through his instrumentality. He had the reputation of an 
eminently humble, faithful, and good man. At his funeral, Bishop 
Odenheimer delivered an Address, and the Rev. Dr. Eccleston, and 
Rev. Messrs. Rose and Stansbury, of New Jersey, and the Rev. Drs. 
Bolles of Boston, and Lowell of New York, were appointed to prepare 
appropriate Resolutions. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Jacos MILLER, lately ordained Deacon in Western New York, 
was formerly a Methodist preacher. 


Rev. Mr. Tuayer, lately ordained Priest in Illinois, was formerly 
a Methodist preacher. 


Rev. Mr. REEvEs, lately ordained Deacon in Indiana, was formerly 
a Methodist preacher. 


Mr. SamueL Cornetius, and Mr, Bensamin F. Brooke, lately 
ordained Deacons in Baltimore, were formerly Methodist ministers. 


Rev. Mr. SNive.y, lately ordained Priest by Bishop Stevens, was 
formerly a prominent Methodist preacher. 


Rev. A. C. Haruna, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Coxe, was 
formerly a German Reformed Minister. 


NEW YORK. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL Seminary,—The regular annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees was held on Wednesday, June 28th, at 6 
o’clock, P. M., the Bishop of New York presiding. The Bishop of 
Western New York was the only other Bishop in attendance; the 
number of clerical and lay Trustees was larger than usual—a little 
over 70. 

After the routine business of the evening, the election of a Profes- 
sor to fill the vacant chair of Ecclesiastical History took place, the 
name of the Bishop of Maryland being withdrawn by the proposer, the 
Rev. Dr. McVickar, by leave of the Board, before going into a ballot. 
The Rev. George F. Seymour was chosen on the first ballot, by the 
following vote: whole number of votes cast, 73; necessary to a choice, 
37; the Rev. George F. Seymour, 38; the Rev. Jesse A. Spencer, 
D.D., 14; the Rev. Samuel Buel, D.D., 10; the Rev. James S. Purdy, 
D.D., 6; the Rev. E. H. Cressey, D.D., 4; the Rev. John M. Guion, 1. 
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OHIO. 


Kenyon CoLtece.—From the Catalogue of this College we copy 
the following summary : Senior Class, 11 ; Junior, 10; Sophomore, 19; 
Freshmen, 28 ;—total, 68. Theological Department: Senior Class, 
6; Middle, 3; Junior, 6 ;—total, 15. 


GamBigeR Mission House.—The Rev. Mr. Auer has issued the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Messrs. Editors:—Please give the enclosed a place in your paper, 
and if possible add some commendatory words of your own. 

Applications continue to come in. (I just have received one from 
the Rector of the Church of the Intercession, New York, in behalf of a 
converted Jew, with recommendations from Bishops Whittingham and 
Williams.) With only one room for the students—serving at the same 
time as recitation room—we cannot do longer without a proper house 
of our own. Meanwhile, some rooms are offered at the Seminary. 

Hoping*that our Mission House may prove a real accessory to the 
Church, and nursery of Church life, I remain yours, very sincerely, 

J. G. AUER. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Annual Catalogue of Nashotah Theological Seminary for 1864-5 
shows the following summary of candidates : Senior Class, 12; Middle 
Class, 4; Junior Class, 3 ;—total, 19. Of these 19, Wisconsin sends 
9, Pennsylvania 5, and Maryland, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, one candidate each. There are also 14 students at Racine 
College, who are preparing for Nashotah. 


IOWA. 


Students in the Preparatory Department of Griswold College, 106 ; 
Collegiate Department, 12; Theological Department, 3 ;—total, 121. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 


The Annual Convention of this Diocese, which met in St. Luke’s 
Church, Rochester, Aug. 16, was an occasion of unusual interest; and 
as indicating the future policy of the Diocese under its new Bishop, its 
doings must gladden the hearts of all true Churchmen. As Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut, signalized his first Address as Bishop of 
that Diocese by striking with a bold hand a true note of Church prin- 
ciple, life, .and growth,—so Bishop Coxe, at the very commencement 
of his Episcopate, recalls the old forgotten features of Apostolic days, 
and commits himself to their revival—See Bishoprics, Smaller Dio- 
ceses, and Provincial Synods. It is quite time to have done forever 
with a “high and dry” policy, which sleeps under the self-complacent 
pretense of “sound principle ;” and with the radicalism, which prates 
about “evangelical piety,” while the Church is dying out under its 
influence. There is ro fear of going astray, so long as there is firm 
appreciation of, and adherence to, the true basis of Faith, Order, and 
Worship. 
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A noticeable feature of Bishop Coxe’s Address, were his truly Christ- 
ian words on a restoration of practical Union with our brethren at the 
South. 

INDIANA. 

An adjourned meeting of the Convention of the Diocese was held in 
Christ Church, Indianapolis, on Wednesday, Aug. 23d, to devise 
measures for the relief of the Diocese, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Upfold 
being prevented by protracted physical infirmities from performing 
full official duties. The Bishop presided at the opening services and 
during the morning session. At the afternoon session, the measure of 
relief adopted was the election of an Assistant Bishop, when the Rt. 
Rev. Josern C. Tasot, D.D., the Missionary Bishop of the North- 
west, formerly a prominent and esteemed Presbyter of the Diocese, was 
chosen on the first and only ballot, by the unanimous vote of the 
clergy and lay delegates, the former nominating, and the latter concur- 
ring in the nomination. 

TENNESSEE, 

At the Convention held in Nashville, Sept. 9th, 1865, the Rev. 
CuaR.eEs T. Quintarp, Rector of the Church of the Advent, in Nash- 
ville, was elected Bishop on the first ballot. 


GEORGIA. 


An adjourned Convention of the Diocese of Georgia was held at 
Athens, Aug. 10th, when Bishop Elliott delivered an Address. 

On motion of Judge Jenkins— 

Resolved,, That so much of the Bishop’s Address as refers to a 
reunion of the Diocese of Georgia with the Dioceses constituting the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, be referred to a 
special committee of three clergymen and three laymen. 

The chair appointed, as said Committee, the Rev. Messrs. Harison, 
Williams and Henderson, and the Hon. Mr. Jenkins, Dr. Moore and 
Mr. Bogart. 

The committee presented the following report : 

The committee to which was referred that portion of the Bishop’s 
Address which relates to the reunion of the Diocese of Georgia with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, beg leave to 
report— 

That being anxious to preserve and maintain the Unity of the Church 
within the borders of the United States, and remembering with satis- 
faction the entire harmony which formerly existed among its Dioces- 
es, they have heard with great pleasure the sentiments expressed by 
the Bishop of the Diocese in regard to re-union, and have received, 
with equal pleasure, the cordial invitation which has been extended by 
the Presiding Bishop in the Church in the United States to the Bish- 
ops and Dioceses of the South to return to their former places in the 
Convention. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Diocese of Georgia is prepared to resume her 
position as a Diocese fn connection with the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States, whenever, in the judgment of the Bish- 
op, it shall be consistent with the good faith which she owes to the 
Bishops and Dioceses with which she has been in union for the last 
four years. 

Resolved, That deputies be elected from this Diocese to represent 
Georgia in the Council appointed to be held in Mobile in November 
next, with the understanding, that if any contingency should arise 
whereby it should become expedient that this Diocese should be rep- 
resented in the General Convention to be assembled in October next, 
the same deputies shall be deputies to that Convention, with power to 
fill any vacancies in their own body. 

By order of the Committee. 

W. H. Harison, Chairman. 


The report was, on motion, received, and the resolutions adopted. 
The following are the deputies elected under the second resolution : 


CLERICAL DEPUTIES. ALTERNATES. 

Rey. C. F. McRae, Rey. Charles H. Coley, 
« W.H. Harison, “ Wu. H. Clarke, 
“« John D. Easter, « H.K. Rees. 

LAY DEPUTIES. ALTERNATES, 

L. N. Whittle, Daniel Griffin, 

Charles J. Jenkins, R. D. Moore, 

George A. Gordon, P. M. Nightingale. 

Attest, W. H. Hartson, Secretary. 


INTERCOMMUNION BETWEEN THE WEST AND THE EAST, 


While we of the American Church are discussing the practicability 
of Intercommunion between ourselves and the Eastern Church, the 
English Church bas well nigh settled the matter in an exceedingly 
simple and practical way. An English Priest, the Rev. William 
Denton, travelling in Serbia, and who has long labored in behalf of 
Unity between the Anglican and Orthodox Church of the East, says: 

“ When I made my arrangements in London for spending a few 
weeks in Serbia, I immediately wrote to the Metropolitan, the Arch- 
bishop of Belgrade, and to the Bishop of Schabatz, informing them 
both of my intention to travel in this country, and requesting them to 
admit me to communion simply on the ground of my being a Priest of 
the English Church. On my arrival at Belgrade, I called, the Satur- 
day before Whitsun-day, upon the Archbishop, who fortunately was at 
this moment attended by the Bishops of Tschatchat and Schabatz.’’ 
The result was, a decision on the part of these high dignitaries that 
he might commune; and that decision was looked upon by both par- 
ties, as settling the great general principle. He says in a subsequent 
letter: “There now remained the general question of the right of all 
members of the English Church to communicate simply as members 
of the English Church, and without any test beyond that of their loyal 
membership in their own branch of the Church Catholic; and your 
readers will be glad to know—lI cannot say with what joy I write this 
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news—that on the production of a simple certificate of real and living 
membership, settled by the Bishop and indicated to me, all such per- 
sons will, from this time forth, be received as communicants of the 
Orthodox Church in Serbia. And intercommunion with one portion 
of the Orthodox Church cannot long precede the formal concession of 
the same intercommunion with the whole Eastern Church. Here is 
real intercommunion on the true catholic basis—the beginning, I trust, 
of wider union.” 

The English Churchman, which publishes the letters, says: ‘‘ There 
are affinities between the two Churches. To the many points of agree- 
ment between our own Church and the Orthodox Communion, the 
points of a married Clergy, a single Altar, a vernacular. Liturgy, an 
open Bible, a parity of Bishops, an administration of the Blessed 
Sacrament in both kinds, the Serbian Church adds one other, which 
rendered mutual recognition and union more easy to her than to other 
branches of the Eastern Church. She allows, as our Church allows, 
Baptism by affusion. Immersion is with her, as with us, the rule ; 
but affusion with her, as with us, is not only allowed, but frequently 
practised.” 


THE MORAVIANS AND THE MORAVIAN EPISCOPATE. 


To the Article on this subject, in the last Review, “ The Mora- 
vian’’ (Newspaper) makes no reply in the way of argument, or even 
the show of argument; but vents its bad temper in such an outpour- 
ing of scurrility as is in sad contrast with the very extraordinary pre- 
tensions of this Sect. In its heat of passion, however, it unwittingly 
makes a disclosure, which is of some importance. It shows in what 
light the Moravians really look upon the overtures and concessions, 
which some Churchmen, with the best of motives, and in good faith, 
have, for the sake of Unity, been ready to make. We more than 
doubted the propriety of such overtures before; we do not doubt it 
the less now. “ The Moravian” says: “Have the Moravians ever 
made the most distant advances, officially or unofficially, toward the 
Episcopalians? Have the Moravians ever written, or published, a 
single line, or uttered a single word, expressive of a desire, on their 
part, to be recognized by the Episcopalians? Have the Moravians 
ever, in the remotest degree, hinted that they would deem such recog- 
nition to be of any value? Have not advances invariably proceeded 
from the Episcopalians; and, while they have been reciprocated in 
the spirit of our common Lord, have the Moravians ever given the 
Episcopalians the slightest cause to believe, that they felt themselves 
flattered? Have they not rather, at all times, avowed that such recip- 
rocations were nothing more than what they were accustomed, and 
happy to do, in the case of all other evangelical churches ?” 

In all this, there is exhibited at least one feature of Moravianism, 
about which, henceforth, there can be no possibility of mistake. 








